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ROWLANDS ROWLAND'sS 
MACASSAR QIL ODONTO 


Prevents hair falling off or turning grey, cleanses prepara- 
m for the tee ea lepends in a great 
* from scurf and dendeili, end makes % hanes measure upon the soundness of the teeth and 
tifully soft, pliable, and glossy. It contains no their freedom from decay, and all dentists will 
lead nor mineral ingredients, and can also be | allow that neither washes nor pastes can 
had in a Golden colour, especially suited for = er for — the teeth and 
ar = ‘ eeping them sound and white as a pure and 
fair-haired children or persons whose hair hes non-gritty tooth-powder; such Rowland’s Odonto 
become grey. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d.family has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row. 
bottles. Avoid imitations. Sold by Chemists. land’s Odonto. 
HEALTH & REFRESHMENT CAINED & REGAINED, 
LAMPLOUGH’S “CAVED MY LIFE,” 
“ For the Fever had obtained a strong hold on a 
In a few days I was quite well.’’—Extract from Letter of 
p Y R FE I | F C. Fitzgerald, Esq., when Correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian in Albania. 


“THE GREAT REMEDY for Headache, Sea or Bilious 


Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, Heart- 
burn, and Feverish Colds; prevents and quickly — or cures 
the worst form of Typhus, Scarlet, Jungle, and other Fevers, 
| Prickly Heat, Small-Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, &. 


The Pensacola Semi-Weekly Advance says: Mr. Blithorn “ informs 
us that of 300 cases (of Fever) treated by him with this ~<a all 


recovered. We must concur with him in its great value 
See abu ndant Sold by all Chemists in Bottles at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., ath 21s, each, 
Medical Testimony. 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.c. 


A LUXURY TO ALL READERS. | Fifth Year of Publication. 
JOHN CARTERS | Revised and Enlarged. 
| 2s. 
| 
LONDON 


a) PRICES from £1. 1s. 


Illustrated by 18 Bird’s-eye Views of 
the Principal Streets. 


Also its Chief Suburbs and Environs. 


By HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of “Royal Guide to the London 
Charities,” 


JOHN GARTER, Go, New Covenash St, 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Book by the Bishop of Durham. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. 8S. Ignatius—S. Polycarp. Revised Texts, 


with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. By J.B. Ligutroort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Bishop of Durham. 2 Volumesin 3. Demy 8vo. 48s. 
A New Novel by Miss Yonge. 


NUTTIE’S FATHER. By Cuarxorre M. Yonex, Author of “The Heir of Red- 
celyffe,” &. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. [In a few days. 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN: His Sensations and Ideas. By Waurer Paren, 
M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Author of “ The Renaissance : Studies in Art and Poetry,” &. Second 


Edition. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. (Immediately. 
A New Book by the late Rector of Lincoln College. 

UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE SERMONS. By the late Rev. Marx Parrison, 

B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Ready October 6th. 
With Pictures by Mr. Linley Sambourne. 

THE WATER BABIES: A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. By Cuaruzs Krnastey. 

With One Hundred Illustrations by SamBouRNE. Fcap. 4to. {In October. 
Mrs. Molesworth’s New Book, with Illustrations by Walter Crane. 


US: An Old-Fashioned Story. By Mrs. Motesworrs. With Illustrations by 
WALTER CRANE. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. [In October. 


By the Same Author, with Illustrations by Walter Crane. 
In Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. each. In Globe 8vo., price 2s. 6d. each. 
THE TAPESTRY ROOM. ROSY.: “CARROTS.” 
A CHRISTMAS CHILD. CHRISTMAS TREE LAND. THE CUCKOO CLOCK. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR. TWO LITTLE WAIFS. TELL ME A STORY. 


THE TENNYSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by Emrty Suaxesrgzar. In two 
sizes, (1) Extra Feap. 8vo. Edition on Hand-made Paper with red lines, 5s. (2) 18mo., 2s. 6d. 
Golden Treasury Series._New Volume. 


IN MEMORIAM. By Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 18mo., 4s. 6d. 
Also a limited Edition on Large Paper. 8vo. (Immediately. 


VOICES CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS. A New Novel. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE LAW OF THE CONSTITUTION, LECTURES INTRODUCTORY TO THE 


STUDY OF. By A.V. Dicey, B.C.L., Hon. LL.D., Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor of English Law 
in the University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls’ College. Demy 8vo. (In October. 


LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE; or, Book of the Revelation of St. John the 
Divine. By the Rev. Freperick Denison Maurice, sometime Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A New Gift Book, with 500 Pictures. 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. The Volume for 1885. A Hand- 


some Volume, consisting of 840 closely-printed pages, containing nearly 500 Woodcut Illustrations of various 
sizes, bound in extra cloth, coloured edges. Royal 8vo. 8s. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
The October Number of THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE begins a New 


Volume. Single Numbers, 6d., by post, 8d. Yearly Subscription, including 
Double Number and Postage, 8s. Subscriptions received by all Booksellers 
and Newsagents. 


«English Ellustratey Magazine 


For OCTOBER, Price SIXPENCE, contains :— 
I, Rye. Engraved by O. Lacour. Frontispiece. VI. Singing and Loving. By W.F. B. 
Il, The Interpreters. A Poem. By ALGERNON VII. The Incomplete Angler. Broken Memo- 
CHARLES SWINBURNE, ries of Peaceful Days. (To be continued.) 
London Commons. Part I. By Roserr By Basin With Ilustrations. 
Hunter. With Illustrations. VIII. Adventures on the Equator. By Josrru 
IV. Saucy Kitty Clive. By J. Frrzgeratp Harton. With Illustrations. 
V. Decayed Sea-Ports. By BeRNarD H. BECKER. IX. Aunt Rachel. (To be continued.) By D. 
With Illustrations, CurISTIE Murray, 
ORNAMENTAL FRIEZES, HEADINGS AND INITIAL LETTERS. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
NEW BOOKS THE PRESS. 


IN PERIL AND PRIVATION: Stories of Sea Adventure. A Book for Boys. 


By James Payn, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, 6s. 


BEYOND THE GATES. By Exizasern Sruart Author of The Gates 
Ajar.” New and Cheaper Edition. Illustrated cover, 1s. ; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


BABYLON: a Novel. By Grant Atzen, Author of “ Philistia,” ‘‘ Strange Stories,” 
&ec. With Twelve Illustrations by P. Macnas. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


MARUJA. By Brer Harte. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. 


SKIPPERS AND SHELLBACKS. By James Runcman. Post 8vo., illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. By Cuartzs 
Eazsert Crappock. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


OTHMAR: a Novel. (A Sequel to “‘ Princess Napraxine.”) By Ouma. 38 vols., 


Crown 8vo. 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR: a Novel. By D. Curistm: Murray, Author of 


**Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


CAMIOLA: a Novel. By Justis McCarrny, Author of Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 


3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. By R. Louis Stevenson, Author of “‘ New Arabian 


Nights,” &ce. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


THE UNFORESEEN: a Novel. By Auice O’Hanton. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


LOVE—OR A NAME. By Juuian Hawrnorne, Author of “ Garth,” “ Fortune’s 


Fool,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE. LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. Casnet Hory. With a Frontispiece by 
P. Macnas. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“THE WEARING OF.THE GREEN”: a Novel. By Basm, Author of “A 


Drawn Game.” New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


UNCLE JACK. By Watrer Besant, Author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men.” New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. By Saran Tyrtier, Author of “ Saint Mungo’s 


City.” New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontispiece by P. Macnas. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


PHILISTIA: a Novel. By Grant Aten (“Cecil Power”), Author of “ Strange 
Stories,” “ Babylon,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


FRY’'S ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES, 1885-6. 


Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Published 
Annually. Crown 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE, 1880-1885. By Justin H. McCarrny, 


M.P. A New Edition, Revised, with an Additional Chapter, bringing the book down to. 
Tue or tHe Guapstone Apministration. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


LONDON: CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
RECENT AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 
Volumes XXV dnd XXVI. of the STANDARD EDITION of the 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


Now Ready, Volume XXV., large 8vo., with Illustrations by the Author, 10s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS SKETCHES, ESSAYS, AND REVIEWS. 


*,* The contents of this volume have not hitherto been included among Mr. Thackeray’s collected works. 
They consist chiefly of contributions to Magazines, written when he was between twenty-six and thirty-five years 
of age, together with a few scattered papers belonging to a later period of his life. When the previous volumes 
were issued it was considered that these articles—many of them on topics of the day—were unsuitable for pub- 
lication in a permanent form. In consequence, however, of the copyright of some of Mr. Thackeray's earlier 
writings having expired, and of advertisement having been made of a contemplated raking together and indis- 
criminate republication of every casuai and unconsidered trifle from his pen, the Publishers have decided to 
reprint such of Mr. Thackeray’s uncollected writings as they consider desirable. It has, indeed, been suggested 
by competent critics that Mr. Thackeray’s severe judgment on his own early efforts ought in many cases to be 
overruled, and it is hoped that much in this and a succeeding volume will prove both interesting to the general 
reader and instructive to the student of Mr. Thackeray’s method of working, as well as illustrative of the develop- 
ment of his genius. It is believed that these two volumes contain all Mr. Thackeray’s early writings which have 
not from their slight and ephemeral nature lost all interest from the mere lapse of time. 


(Volume XXVI., completing the “ Standard” Edition, will be published in November. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Now ready, price 12s. 6d. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Volume IV. (Beat to Brser), Royal 8vo., of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
*,* Volume V. will be published on January 1, 1886, and the subsequent volumes at intervals of Three Months. 


Or Spectat INTEREST TO ADMIRERS OF RICHARD DOYLE. 


A JOURNAL KEPT by DICK DOYLE 
in the YEAR 1840. Illustrated with several hundred 
Sketches by the Author. With an Introduction by 
J. HUNGERFORD POLLEN, and a Portrait. Demy 4to. 

(In October. 

_ *,* The Journal has been reproduced in facsimile, and 

is printed on fine paper. It is handsomely bound in 

cloth, and forms a very elegant gift-book. 


ENGLISH LIFE in CHINA. By Major 
Henry Knottys, Royal Artillery, Author of ‘From 
Sedan to Saarbriick,”’ Editor of ‘‘ Incidents in the 
Sepoy War,” “Incidents in the China War,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (In October. 


New Work sy LESLIE STEPHEN. 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. B 
Lesuiz Steruen, Author of “ A History of Engli 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century,’’ “ Hours ina 
Library,” &c. Large Crown 8vo., with 2 Steel Por- 
traits. 12s. 6d. {In November. 


THE LAW RELATING to TRADE 
MARKS. By R. S. Musuet, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLEC- 


TIONS. By James Parn, Author of “ By Proxy,” 
&e. ition. Crown 8vo., with a Portrait. 6s. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE and DISEASES 
INCIDENTAL to SCHOOL LIFE. By Roserr 
Farquuarson, M.P., M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P. Lond., 
late Lecturer on Materia Medica at St. Mary’s 
Hospital Medical School, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

“This valuable work should be read and studied by all connected 
with the education of the young.” —Schoolmaster. 


“ One of the most entertaining books of the year."—Standard. 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By 
his Brother-in-Law, GrorcEe C. Bompas, Editor of 
“Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.” Seventh 
ag a Large Crown 8vo., with a Portrait. 

s. 6d. 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 
QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By Miauet Crr- 
VANTES SaavepDRA. A Translation, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Joun Ormssy, Translator of “The 
Poem of the Cid.’’ Complete in 4vols. 8vo. £2 10s. 


With HICKS PASHA in the SOUDAN. 
By Col. the Hon. J. Cotzorne, Special Correspondent 
of the Daily News. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 
with Portrait Group of Hicks Pasha and Staff. 6s 


HAYTI; or, The Black Republic. By 
Sir Spenser Sr. Joun, K.C.M.G., formerly Her 
Majesty’s Minister Resident and Consul-General in 
Hayti, now Her Majesty’s Special Envoy to Mexico. 
Large Crown 8vo., with Map. 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


ADRIAN VIDAL. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of ‘‘No New Thing,” ‘“ Mademoiselle de 
Mersac,”’ “Matrimony,” &c. 3 vols. [In a few days 

MRS. DYMOND. By Miss Toackeray 


Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). Complete in 1 vol. Large 
Town 8vo. 10s. 6d. (In the press. 


RAINBOW GOLD. By D. Curistrz 
Murray, Autbor of Joseph’s Coat,” ‘‘Coals of 
Fire,”’ &. 3 vols. (In October. 

GREEN PLEASURE AND GREY 
GRIEF. By the Author of ‘Molly Bawn,” “Mrs, 
Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. [In the press. 


London: SMIIFH, ELDER, & 


CO., 15 “Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES: Being a Description of some of the most Famous 
Instances of the Leading into Ambush and Surprise of Armies, from the time of Hannibal to 
the period of the Indian Mutiny. By Colonel G. B. Matxeson, C.S.I., Author of “ The Decisive 
Battles of India,” &e 8vo. With Portrait of General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. 18s. 

“Colonel Malleson has dealt with his subjects in an interesting and skilful manner, putting living flesh on the 


dry bones of history, and bringing scenes dimmed by the lapse of centuries almost as vividly before our eyes as if 
the incidents described had happened yesterday.” —Atheneum. 


“Each of Colonel Malleson’s books is veritably an improvement on its predecessor, and this his latest pro- 


duction—a description of half a score memorable events in history of the world—is a perfect of the 


art of imparting solid, authentic information in the shape of a series of entertaining, ily-remembered 
Review. 


“WHERE CHINESES DRIVE”; or, English Student Life in Pekin. By a 
Sropent InrerPRETER. With Examples of Chinese Block Printing and other Illustrations. 
12s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! an Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and 
Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon. Harotp Frnos- 
Hatton. 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY and of the Disturbances which 
Accompanied it among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. Hormes. Second Edition, Revised. 
8vo. With Map and Plans. 21s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA from 1746 to 1849 Inclusive. With a 
Portrait of the Author, Map, and 4 Plans. By Colonel G. B. Matieson, C.S.L., Author of the 
“ Battlefields of Germany.” 8vo. Second Edition, with Additional Chapter. 18s. 


HIGH-CLASS COOKERY RECIPES as Taught in the National School for Cookery, 
South me S.W. Prepared by Mrs. CuarLes CLARKE, the Lady Superintendent 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Jonn H. Incraw. New Volume. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. By Etizaspern Ropins PENNELL. Crown 8vo 
3s. 6d. 


PRIVATE LAWRIE AND HIS LOVE: a Tale of Military Life. By Sumury 
B. Jevons. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of HINDUSTAN. From the First Muslim Conquest 


to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Kerns, C.LE., M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Turks 
in India,” &c. 8vo. with Map. 18s. 


LONDON in 1885. [Illustrated by 18 Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets. 
Also its Chief Suburbs and Environs. By Herpert Fry, Editor of “Royal Guide to the 
London Charities,” &c. Fifth Year of Publication, Revised and Enlarged. 2s. 


HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. By Percy M. Txornton, Author 
of “ Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” 8vo., with Illustrations and Map. 15s. 


A FLY on the WHEEL; or, How I Helped to Govern India. With Lllustra- 


tions and Map. By Colonel T. H. Lewrn, Author of “Wild Tribes of the South-Western 
Frontier,” &c. 18s. 


The REGION of the ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a Journey to the Caspian 


in 1883, giving an exhaustive account of the Petroleum Region. With Maps, Plans, and Illus- 
trations. By Cuartes Marvin. One vol. 8vo. Cloth. 


The BATTLEFIELDS of GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 


War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one Plan. By Col. G. B. MALLESon, C.S.L, 
Author of “ The Decisive Battles of India.” 8vo. 16s. 


Loxpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 18 Warertoo Prace. §.W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
FIRST LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In Two Volumes, Demy 8vo., of about 1,200 pages, with over Fifty Maps, &c., cloth extra, price 28s, 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL JU. S. GRANT. 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO. have much pleasure in announcing that they have secured the ENGLISH 
AND CONTINENTAL COPYRIGHT OF THIS GREAT WORK, which will published in England and 
America on the same day. The First Votume will be delivered on THE First OF DECEMBER NEXT, and the 


— VoLuME some few weeks later, but Subscriptions and Orders can be received ONLY FOR THE COMPLETB 
ORK, 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
In One Volume, Royal 8vo., bound in white linen, gilt edges, fully Illustrated, price £2 2s. 
NEEDLEWORK AS ART. By Lavy Manin Axrorp. 
— wt Edition de Luxe, printed on the best paper (100 copies only). Royal 4to. vellum —_ FP nee 


New and Important Subscription Work on Ja Art. Uniform in size and style with AuDsLEY’s 
“ORNAMENTAL ARTS OF JAPAN.” 


THE PICTORIAL ARTS OF JAPAN. Illustrated with Eighty Plates. By 


Witiiam Anperson, F.R.C.S.; late Medical Ojicer to H.M.’s Legation in Japan. Artists’ Proof Copies, 
£12 12s.; ordinary copies, £8 83. Full particulars and conditions of publication on application. 
Noticr.—AUDSLEY’S ORNAMENTAL OF JAPAN will be in NovEMBER, price FIFTEEN 
UINEAS. 


In One Volume, Demy 8vo., cloth extra, price 
NORTH BORNEO. Explorations and Adventures on the Equator. By the late 


Frank Harton, Fellow of the Chemical Society and Associate of the Institute of Chemistry of London, &c. 
With a Biographical Sketch by Josep Hatton. Illustrations and a Map. [Nearly ready. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


A HISTORY OF MUSIC FROM THE EARLIEST iIMES TO THE 


T. By W.S. Rocxstro, Author of “ The Life of Handel,”’ 1 Vol., Demy 8vo., about 


THE JOURNAL OF MARY FRAMPTON. From the Year 1799 to the 


Year 1846. Including various interesting and curious Letters, Anecdotes, &c., relating to events which 
occurred during that period. Edited, with Notes, by her niece HARRIET GEORGIANA Munpy. 1 Vol., 
Demy 8vo., cloth. ~~ (Now ready. 


EW NOVEL, NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
JOHN HAILE: 2 Story of Successful Failure. By the Author of “ Sleepy 
Sketches ; or, How boss ~e" and How We Do Not Live.”’ 3 Vols., Crown 8vo. 31s, 6d. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NAUTICAL NOVEL. 
A STRANGE VOYAGE, 8 vols., will be ready at all Libraries on Nov. 1st. 
n One Volume, Demy 8vo., numerous Illustrations and a Map, cloth extra. 21s. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF CANTABRIA; or, Three Days from England. By 


Mars Ross, Author of “My Tour in the Himalayas,” and H. SronEHEWER Cooper, Author of ‘* Coral 
Lands,” &c. Illustrations from Original Photographs. (Neurly ready. 


FIFTY YEARS OF CONCESSIONS TO IRELAND, 1831-1881. By 


R. Barry O’Brien, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Volume the Second, = the Work. 
With Frontispiece, Portrait of Thomas Drummond. Demy 8vo., cloth. Price 16s. (Nearly ready. 


One Volume, Demy 8vo., with Steel Portrait, &c., cloth extra. 14s. 


THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF MR. JOSEPH COWEN, M.P. With 


Steel Portrait and View of Stella Hall, from Photographs taken expressly for this Work? By Masor Jones, 
U.S. Consul for Wales, &c. [Nearly ready. 


FORTY | THOUSAND MILES OVER LAND AND WATER. The 


urnal of a Tour through the British Empire and America. By Mrs. Howarp Vincent. With Ilustra- 
jx engraved under the direction of Mr. Henry BuLackBuRN. 2 Vols., Crown 8vo. 21s. [Nearly ready.,j 


BALLADS AND POEMS FROM THE PACIFIC, By Pum Garru. 


Small post 8vo., cloth. 6s. [Now ready. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE CONSULATE. From the French of M. 


Favuri£EL, Member of the Institute of France, and Secretary to the Academy of Inscriptions. Edited, with 
Introduction, by M. L. Latanne. Crown 8vo., cloth. 10s. 6d. [Nearly ready, 


A MINIATURE LIVRE DE LUXE. 


THE _WOOING OF ATHRA. By Moyr 82mo. cloth, 
‘ow ready. 
“TWO NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND DELIGHTFUL BOOK BY HARRISON WEIR. 
ANIMAL STORIES, OLD AND NEW. Told in Pictures and Prose. By 


Harrison WEIR. 4to. fancy boards, Fifty-six coloured and plain pages of Illustrations. 5s. [Now ready. 


THE KEY-HOLE COUNTRY. A Story about Things you would certainly see 


if you went through the Key-hole. By GrertrupE JErpon. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 5s. (Now ready. 
Many other important New Works in preparation. A List will be sent on appl “cation to the Publishers. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND: Its Resources & Industries. 


A Popular Handbook. With Introduction on New Zealand as an English Middle-Class 
Emigration Field, and Personal Experiences during a Four Years’ Residence in the 
Colony. With Mar. By ARTHUR CLAYDEN, F.R.C.1., Author of “ The Revolt of 
the Field, ” « The England of the Pacific,” &c. 


“Mr. Clayden has condensed ‘an immense number of interesting details on a variety of _—r A 
person crea to emigrate may here find all that he can desire to know about New d as a field for 
enterprise. . » Deserves to be widely read.’’—Daily oun. 


Ready. Crown 8vo. Stiff paper covers. "Price ih With Maps. 


MANITOBA DESCRIBED. 


Being a series of General Observations upon Farming, Climate, Sport, Natural History, and Future 
Prospects of the Country. Ry ROBERT MILLER CHRISTY. 


“A full and well-digested account of the great Canadian province. Saturday Review. 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 75, Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Every Friday, Price 3d.; also published in Monthly Parts. 


“ Let knowledge grow from more to more.” —TENNYSON. 


“KNOWLEDGE, 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE. 
PLAINLY WORDED—EXACTLY DESCRIBED. 
Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

PERMANENTLY Marcu 7th, 1884, tro 32 pages WEEKLY. 


Volume VIII. commenced with No. 192, July 3, 1885. Among the subjects for the year we 
may mention that arrangements are made or in progress for a Series of Papers on— 


“Natural History,” by Mr. GRANT ALLEN. 

“Microscopic Researches,” by Mr. H. J. SLACK. 

“Evolution, popularly dealt with,” by Mr. E. CLODD 

“The Philosophy of Clothing,” by Mr. W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 

“Household Insects,” by Mr. E. A. BUTLER. 

“Astronomy, Mapping, and other Subjects,’ by Mr. RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

“ Geological Subjects,” by Mr. W. JEROME HARRISON. 

“Optics, Natural Magic, and other Subjects,’ by A FELLOW OF THE ROYAL 
ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

“Social and Kindred Matters,” by Mr. THOMAS FOSTER. 

“Experimental and Practical Electricity,” by Mr. W. SLINGO. 

“Household Carpentery,” by A WORKMAN. 

A Series of 24 Star Maps, and several Geographical Maps by Mr. Proctor will appear 
during the course of the year. 


“Chess,” will be continued by “ Mephisto,” and “Whist” by ‘“ Five of Clubs.” 

Bicycles and Tricycles, Inventions, Household Physics, the approaching Scientific 
Exhibition, &c. will be dealt with by writers specially competent to deal with their 
respective subjects. 


“The best Magazine "—Vanity Fair. 
“Mr. Richard Proctor’s ne ledge,’ p ises to satisfy a want which has long been felt.”"—Saturday Review. 


Vols. IIT. and IV. (Jan. to Dec. 1883) are still to be had, price 7s. 6d. each. 
Also, Vols. V., VI. and VII. (Jan. 1884 to June 1885). Price 9s. each. 
Every Friday, price 3d.; also issued in Monthly Parts. Yearly, Post free, including 
Inland postage, 15s. 2d.; including postage to India, 19s. 6d. 

Monthly Parts, containing four numbers, 1s.; those containing five numbers, 1s. 3d. 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C. 
* Knowledye” can he obtained to order throuyh all Booksellers all over the wovrtd. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. | 
In a few days, Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


JACOB BOHME: His Life and Teaching, or Studies in 


Theosophy. By the late Dr. H. L. Marrensen, Metropolitan i Denmark. orn 
from the Danish by T. Ruys Evans. 


NOW READY, THE FORTY-SECOND THOUSAND OF 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. By Prof. 
Henry Droummonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Drummond, with singular and coneinaien force, works out the continuity of law from the natural into 
the spiritual wor .”"_ Spectator. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MR. BRIGHTS LIFE AND SPEECHES. 


THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


By G. Barnett Smiru, Author of the “ Life of Mr. Gladstone,” &c. 
With Two Portraits. 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Barnett Smith’s book will be welcomed by a large number of readers. He has taken great pains to 
make his story at once accurate and full. He has evidently had access to private sources of information.”—The 


GESTA CHRISTI: a History of Humane Progress under 


Christianity. By C. Lorine Bracz, Author of “ Races of the Old World,” &c. 


“This really valuable book He has made admirable use of a long and wide course of study and 
research.”—Datly News. 


NEW WORK ‘BY MISS CLEVELAND, Sister of the American President. 5 
GEORGE ELIOT’S POETRY and other Studies, including 


a Series of Historical Essays on the Middle Ages. By Rosr ExizaberH CLEVELAND. 
Now ready, in choice cloth binding. 6s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS AT FOURSCORE: a Medley. By Tuomas 


Coorrr, Lecturer on Christianity, Author of “The Bridge of History,” ‘‘ The Pengeny 
of Suicides,” &c. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Avery interesting book. Mr. Cooper always writes well.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. . 


LAWS OF CHRIST FOR COMMON LIFE. By R. W. Date, 


LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Including Chapters on Every-day Business— 
Sacredness of Property—Temperance—Courtesy—Sympathy—Family Life—Political 
and Municipal Duty—Christian Worldliness—An Ethical Revival, &c. 


EGYPT AND BABYLON. From Scripture and Profane Sources. 


By the Rev. Grorcre Rawiinson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, Camden Professor of 
Ancient History, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


RELIGION IN ENGLAND DURING THE FIRST HALF 


OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. A History, with a Postscript on Subsequent Events. 
By Joun Stovcuton, D.D. 2 vols. 15s. 


COLIGNY: the Early Life of the Great Huguenot. By 
Berster, D.D. 7s. 6d. 
“It is a deeply interesting story, admirably told.”—Graphic. 
JAPAN: Travels and Researches undertaken at the 


Request of the Prussian Government. By J. J. Rety, Professor of Geography in 
Marburg. With Twenty Illustrations and Two Maps. 25s. 


THE BLACK FOREST: its People and Legends. By 
L. G. Seauin, Author of “ Walks in Algiers,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, with Six 
Maps and Thirty- four lllustrations. Price 6s. 


Saturday Review :—‘* One can hardly have a safer guide than Miss Seguin.” British Quarterly Review :— 
“From beginning to end it is charming.” Westminster Review:—‘The book is a thoroughly good one.” 
Scotsman :—“ Most interesting. It is good reading from first to last.” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD, according to Revela- 


tion and Science. By Sir J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., Author of “The Story of the 
Earth and Man,” &c. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE VOICE AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. By Rev. J. P. 


Sanptanps, M.A, Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


JOHN HOWARD, the Philanthropist, and his Friends. 


By Joun Sroveuton, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 
LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. With Hints 


upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donocuur (Nannie Lam- 
bert), Authoress of ‘‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses and Horsemen,” &c. 
“Thoroughly practical, dealing with learning, park-riding, hunting, and costumes, and written in a style that 
is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.”—Graphic. 
“A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough mistress of the 
subject, and full of valuable hints.”’— Vanity Fair. 
“Mrs. Power O’ Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to equitation under 
a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.”’—Irish Sportsman. 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anpzrson. 


“Tt requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the author thoroughly 
understands his su. iect.’’ —Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 
Se Pay = pract, cal directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own master.”— 
nd and Water. 
“ A useful and carefully written volume.”’—Sporting Times. 
“It is sensible and practical.’’— Whitehall Review. 
“ We cordially commend this book.”’—Indian Daily News, 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. . 


A SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By KE. L. Anperson, 
Author of ‘“ How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
“ He is well worthy of a hearing.””—Bell’s Life. 
“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.”—The Field. 
“It should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.’’—The Farmer. 
“There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, to train as well 
as ride his horses.” —Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 
THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO BE. By 
James Irvine Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &e. 


‘Written with a good object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject of horse- 
breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains several illustrations, is 
well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the attention it deserves.””—Live Stock Journal, 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, 


accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; together with the latest Mode of 
Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Epwarp 
Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive remarks upon 
Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of 
the situation, nature, and value of the various points; together with comments on 
grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers; Embellished with more than 400 
engravings from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. Mayuew. A 
new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. Luproy, M.R.C.V.S. 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE, 
FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wiu1am Procrer (Stud Groom). Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 


Mtr on few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or anoth er ofthis useful 
wor —D10) pan, 

“We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter’s book may find its way into the hands of all those 
concerned in the management of the most useful quadruped we possess.’’—England. 

M4 There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be interesting to many owners.”— 


“Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON'S Subscription Library, 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Smrrx & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of His- 
tory, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the 
leading Magazines and Reviews. It also affords greater advantages to Subscribers 
than any other existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in 
England and Wales, and to any of these Dépéts a Subscriber may be transferred 
free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Dépét where their names 
are registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the 
Clerk in Charge of the Dépét at which they obtain their Books. Of the current Perio- 
dicals one only at a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and 
Subscriptions will not be accepted if Magazines and Reviews will be chiefly required. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber 
may exchange once a day ; the Clerk in Charge will obtain from London any work 
in the Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. Novels exchanged 
only in unbroken and complete sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Dépdt, 
will be entitled only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to 
the amount they subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to the 
London Termini, become subject to the London regulations. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at 
any of the Railway Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Smrra & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers 
the fact, that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they 
would, in all cases, give to the Clerk in Charge a list comprising at least twice as 
many titles of works as they wish to exchange. To assist Subscribers in the selec- 
tion of Books, a List of the Newest Works can be had at the Bookstalls free of 
charge. This List is published every alternate month. 


I—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus, 
or 186, Strand. 
For ONE Volume at atime ... -. 012 0 


(Novels in more than One Volume are not available Sor this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes ... . O17 6 


(Novels in more than Two Volumes ave not available for this class of Subscription.) 
II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 


6 Months. 12 Months, 

For OnE Volume at atime ... -- 012 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of ee 

For Two Volumes ond 17 6 111 


(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For THREE pe Lee 


For Four ” ose ove 


III.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, &c. 


For Twenty-Four Volumes at a time 
For Turry-Srx 
For Fortry-E1eut 
For Sixty 

For SEventy-Two- 
For E1ieguty-Four 


ecooo 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 
TERMS for SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any other information, can 
be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls or at 186, Strand, London. 
A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and can 
be had upon application at the Bookstalls. 
Also a Catalogue of Books in klegant Bindings for Gentlemen's Libraries. 
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THE RUSSIANS IN THE CASPIAN. 


New Work of Travel and Politics. At all Libraries. 


REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE. 


An Account of a Journey to the Caspian Region in 1883. 


By CHARLES MARVIN. 
8vo. 417 pages. 21 Maps and Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 


Description of the Journey to Baku.—Russian Development in the Black Sea. 
—Discovery of a Secret Russian Mission to Cabul.—New Batoum.—Russian 
Position in the Caucasus.—Proposed Railway to Teheran.—Russian Designs on 
the Persian Gulf.—Several Chapters describing the Petroleum Region of Baku.— 
Account of the Oil Steamers.—The Future of Petroleum at Quetta.— Tchernayeff's 
new road to Central Asia.—Russian Military Position in the Caspian.—Colonisation 
of the Caspian Region.—Full Translations of Skobeleff’s Projects for invading 


India.—The Annexation of Merv and Sarakhs (with Maps), and its bearing on the 
Central Asian Question. 


“Charles Marvin is the leading authority on the Central Asian Question.” — United Service 
ette. 


“ The first authority of the day on Central Asia.” —Berlin Zeitung. 
“A great writer—a remarkable traveller.”—7iflis Kavkaz. 


WORKS BY GHARLES MARVIN. . 


THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND HERAT, and their Power of In- 
vading India. The latest and fullest Work on the Central Asian Question. 8vo., 470 
pages, 22 full-page Illustrations, and 3 Maps. 24s. 


MERV, THE QUEEN OF THE WORLD; and the Scourge of the Man- 


tealing Turcomans. The Standard Work on Merv. 8vo., 450 pages, 11 Maps, an 
Portrait. 18s. 


THE EYE-WITNESSES’ ACCOUNT OF THE DISASTROUS RUSSIAN 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE AKHAL TEKKE TURCOMANS. A History of 


Lomakin’s Campaign of 1879, and defeat at Geok Tepé. 8vo., 377 pages, 14 Maps and 
Plans, and 3 Portraits. 18s. 


COLONEL GRODEKOFF'S RIDE FROM SAMARCAND TO HERAT. 


Latest description of Herat. Crown 8vo., 3 Maps and Plans, and 1 Portrait. 8s. 


SHILLING PAMPHLETS ON CENTRAL ASIA. 


1. THE RUSSIAN RAILWAY TO HERAT AND INDIA. With an 
— by Arminius Vambéry, and full-sized Russian Map ot the project. First 


2. THE RUSSIAN ANNEXATION OF MERV; What it means and 


what it must lead to. With 3 Maps, and one view of Merv. Second Edition. 


3. RUSSIA’S POWER OF SEIZING HERAT, and concentrating an 


Army there to threaten India. 


PustisHep By W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Warertoo Puace, 8.W 
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Crown 8vo. 5s. 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. ALFRED AUSTIN. 


AT THE GATE OF THE CONVENT, 


And other Poems. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Author of “ Soliloquies in Song,” “ Savonarola,” §c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOLILOQUIES SONG. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


AutHor or “Tue Human Traaepy.” 


“ Not only are ‘Soliloquies in Song’ full of light and colour, and pulse with lyrical fervour, but 
they are touched with the charm of nature and the ‘still sad music of humanity.’ Mr. Austin 
handles a varied lyre, and touches it to good issues. It has sufficient variety, and interest, and 
invention, and beauty of phrase and image, to make it welcome to a wide circle of lovers of poetry, 
who are happily on the increase.”—British Quarterly. . 


“ Soliloquies, whether in prose or verse, are apt to be monotonous; but the songs in which Mr. 
Austin soliloquises are full of intellectual variety. We know no single work of his that so adequately 
illustrates the range and flexibility of his poetic power as the little volume now before us. His mind 
is not more exclusively bucolic than Virgil’s. He sings with Tityrus, but has conversed with Aineas. 
His eclogues mingle with the flutes of Arcady significant echoes from the great epos of national life ; 
and though upon familiar terms with every meadow-flower, he is no stranger to the fumum strepitumque 
Roma. ‘ Soliloquies in Song’ are steeped in the sweets and sounds of ‘ English meadows and English 
lanes,’ flowers that blossom into songs, and songs that seem to bubble out of blossoms. They are not 
descriptions, but revelations, of rural loveliness. Turn to any page of the poems devoted to rural 


= in almost every line you will light upon words that have the effect of apparitions.”— 
ndard. 


“What can be more fascinating than the lines on ‘Primroses’? ‘The Farmhouse Dirge,’ 
‘Grandmother’s Teaching,’ and ‘Brother Benedict’ are worthy of the fine lines on ‘ Primroses.’ 


These will live. They will give permanent pleasure, we believe, to many generations of young 
English men and women.”—Spectator. 


By the same Author. Crown 8vo. Ts. 6d. 


SAVONAROLA. 


A TRAGEDY. 


“It would not be easy to speak too highly of this play. . . . The movement never slackens, and 
the interest never flags.”—Daily News. : : 

“ Deserves very high praise indeed ; a production in a very high class of literature, of which Mr. 
Austin has good reason to be proud.”—Pall Mall Gazette. : 

“The drama is one that deserves the attention of every student of literature.”—British Quarterly. 

“*Savonarola’ is full of striking situations such as might be expected, if acted, to rouse the 
highest interest of the house. Mr. Austin has written a powerful, thoughtful, and highly poetical 
play.”—Standard. 

“The author is to be congratulated on having produced a genuine drama. The movement is 
constant, clear, and coherent; it never drags, and never becomes confused, but carries the reader, 
= will, if acted, carry the spectator, steadily along to the great martyrdom that forms its climax.” 
—spectator. 

“ Abounds in passages that deserve to live. The movement is rapid, and the dramatist marches 
on strongly, swiftly, and steadily, to his goal.”"— World. 
A “ A real contribution to the dignity of the English stage. Full of fine spectacular effects.”— 

Ly. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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Just published, Demy 8vo., with 16 I/lustrations, 18s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! 


AN ACCOUNT OF 


EIGHT YEARS’ WORK, WANDERING, AND AMUSEMENT: IN 
QUEENSLAND, NEW SOUTH WALES, AND VICTORIA. 


THE HON. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON. 


“This book is well worth reading. It is freshly written, and gives a clear 
view of a continent which has great and growing interest for us.”—Sr. Jamzs’s 
Gazerre. 

“Few better works are to be found on Australia than this graphically written 
account of eight years passed in our great dependency by Mr. Finch-Hatton. His 
easy and unaffected style gives freshness to his pictures of. life in the bush.”— 
Mornine Post. 

“Mr. Finch-Hatton’s book is written with freedom, freshness, and vigour. 
It is full of most disastrous chances, of moving accidents by flood and field, which 
bear the stamp of a genuine experience. The information it contains is useful; 
the author is sufficiently candid in giving his opinion on public affairs, and on more 
than one matter of vital importance, at least to the colony of Queensland.”— 
Sarurpay Review. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. S.W. 


ARMY SCRIPTURE 


SOLDIERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 


4, TRAFALGAR SOUARE, CHARING CROSS. 


PATRONS: 
His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Rieut Hon. Eart or SHAFTESBURY. 
PRESIDENT: Generat Sm A. J. LAWRENCE, K.C.B.. 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 
THE Friends of the soldier are earnestly appealed to for Funds for the continued 
support of the Society. Ninety Scripture Readers are now actively employed in 
the army at home and abroad. 

With such unquestionable testimony on all sides to the beneficial influence of 
the Reader in camp, in barracks, and in hospital, we cannot come to any other 
conclusion than that the Lord's blessing is resting in no small degree upon this 
institution ; and with this conviction deeply impressed on our hearts, we lay this 
matter before all who can feel for a soldier’s trials, a soldier’s temptations, a 
soldier’s devotion to his Queen and country, but above all for a soldier's ever- 
lasting welfare, confident—nay, more than confident, assured—that He will cause 
unknown supporters to spring up upon the right hand and upon the left, and 
stimulate old friends to fresh exertions. Four additional Readers have sailed for 
Egypt and South Africa. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, V. G. M. Hotz, Esq., 
17, Whitehall-place; at the Bankers, Nationan Provincian Banx or Eneanp, 212, 
Piccadilly; by the Secretary, Mr. W. A. Brake; or by the Hon. Secretary, Col. 
J. W. F. Sanpwirs. 
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For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS and PAPERS, 
Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE'S PATENT BOXHES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2/6 in Stamps 
or Postal Order payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers & Patentees, BANBURY, 


HENNIG BROS. NEW AND SECONDHAND BILLIARD TABLES. 
HILLIARD, POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS, FULL SIZE, REAL IVORY, 


from 5s. each. Cloths for full-sized Tables and Cushions, 623. 64.; ditto, superior, West of England, 60s. ; 
Cues (well-seasoned ash). 1s. each ; ditto, superior hardwood butted, 2s., 2s. 6s., 33., 33. 6d., 48., 
4s. 6d.; Ebony butted, 5s. each. Cue Cases, 2s. 6d., 3s.each. Cue Tips (best quality only), 
Is., 18. 24., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. per box of 100. Cue Tip Chalks, 1s. 6d. per gross. Re-stuffing 
Cushions, with Rubber ,warranted not to get hard in the coldest weather, £7 10s. Adjust 
and colouring Balls, 8d. each. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, &c. Every 
of Billiard Work executed with dispatch and at moderate charges. Write for Price Lists 
Cloth and Cushion Rubber Samples. 


HENNIG BEOS., 11, High Street, London, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 
St. Giles’s Church. Established 1862. 


Established 1851. 
— Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
CKBANI ZEST allowed bn DEPOSITS repayable demand. 


20 pe CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
en not drawn below £50. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the enstedy of Deeds, Wri and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Divid and Coupons; and the Pp and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with full particulars, post free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager. 


Now Ready. Price 1's. 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW, 


VOL. V. 
MARCH TO AUGUST 1885. 


Cases for + Binding may be had, Price 2s. 


Lonpon W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Warertoo Puacr. 
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OSLER’S CHINA « cox 
GLASS SERVICES. 


CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, & ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in eee Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


n &kHanb 


COD-LIVER OIL 


“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod-Liver Oil can be.”—Lancet. 
“Has almost the delicacy of salad ou.”—British Medical Journal. 
“No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.”—Medical Press 


It can be borne and digested by the most delicate; is the only oil which does not “ repeat”; 
and for these reasons the most efficacious kind in use. 


In capsuled bottles only, at 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 9d., & 9s. Sold everywhere. 
ALLEN AND HANBURYS, PLOUGH COURT, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


In October will be Published, One Vol., 8vo., 


A HISTORY OF TORYISM: 


From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to Power in 1793 to the Death of Lord 
Beaconsfield in 1881. 


T. E. KEBBEL, 


Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of *‘ Lord Beaconsfield’s Speeches.” 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
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THE ELECTORAL CAMPAIGN. 


Tue Hunter’s Moon will this year preside over a form of sport. 
unfamiliar to it. The month of October will be dedicated to a 
fierce Party struggle, the necessary prelude to that practical trial 
of strength which public expectation has fixed for . November. 
The Electoral Campaign has fairly commenced, and as each day 
passes during the next six weeks it will be conducted with greater 
vigour and, we fear, greater acrimony. The only consolation 
serious men can reap from the promised conflict is that at any 
rate it is a real conflict. It will not resemble that gigantic 
imposture with which this time last year the nation was insulted. 
A general Election is at any rate a trial of strength between the 
two Parties in the State, and comes in the ordinary course of 
political and constitutional life. On the present occasion, more- 
over, there are circumstances that lend special and peculiar interest 
to the fray. The Electoral Roll has been greatly enlarged, and, 
for the first time in our history, our polity will be submitted to 
the decision of five million persons. It is strikingly characteristic 
of the paradoxical nature of Mr. Gladstone’s reasoning powers, that 
he should seize the moment when so formidable an addition has 
been made to the register, to affirm his agreement with Mr. Burke 
that ‘knowledge and virtue alone have an intrinsic right to 
govern.” Perhaps we ought to interpret the declaration as a 
coarse but safe form of bribery, executed under the exgis of a great 
name, and a judicious and timely insinuation that all our “ own 
flesh and blood” are wise and virtuous. A more scrupulous intel- 
lect would have refrained from flattering a multitude of citizens 
whose political capacity has not yet been tested. But when people 
reproach some obscure politician with adulating the crowd, they 
forget that he is only imitating a public man who has less excuse, 
by reason of his traditions and his experience, for stooping to the. 
lowest form of speculative and self-interested sycophancy. 
VOL. VI. 11 
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At one time there were persons sanguine enough to imagine that 
the competition for votes at the General Election would be conducted 
with frankness and candour, and that the electors, in being asked 
to vote Tory or Radical, would at least know what they were 
voting for. It must be gonfessed that it is not the fault of Mr. 
Chamberlain if this hope of honest men must be abandoned. 
Never has the most popular and the most able mouthpiece of 
Radicalism spoken with more plainness, and, it is only fair to add, 
with more capacity, than during the last few weeks ; and while, on 
the one hand, he has advanced proposals and employed language 
that strike at the root of social life, on the other he has 
openly laughed at men like the Marquis of Hartington and Mr. 
Goschen for hesitating to accept his doctrines, as sleepy Rip van 
Winkles who move about in a world of dreams. It might have been 
thought that this scornful language would have roused even the 
indurated sensibilities of Lord Hartington, and compelled even Mr. 
Goschen to understand that there is no real virtue, and no real 
courage, in holding unpopular opinions, unless you intend to abide 
by them and refuse to be dragged through the mire of practical 
apostasy at the chariot-wheels of popular victors. But the persons 
who fondly harboured this belief had taken a very inadequate 
measure of the power exercised by Party spirit, personal pique, 
and individual ambition, to corrupt the conscience and undermine 
the principles of public men. Snatching at any opportunity that 
offered for escaping from the legitimate and logical consequences 
of their own convictions, Whig politicians eagerly listened when 
the tempter said : ‘‘ Never mind Mr. Chamberlain; he is not the 
leader of the Party. Wait till Mr. Gladstone speaks; then, and 
not till then, will you know whether you will be compelled to 
abjure Mr. Chamberlain and all his works, and confess, with a 
heavy heart, that duty compels you to enroll yourselves under the 
Conservative banner.” 

The Oracle has spoken, and the breach is healed. It was 
popularly supposed that Mr. Gladstone had lost his voice. People 
may be reassured. He has lost neither of his voices. He is as 
ambivocal as ever. The Amphibian of politics is still equally at 
home in the seething waters of Radicalism, and on the dry land 
more affected by the Whigs. It has been said that philosophers 
can really be judged only by philosophers, sculptors by sculptors, 
and musicians by musicians. It is equally true that Statesmen 
must consent to be judged by Statesmen, and it is notorious that 
while Statesmen recognize the range and versatility of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s talents, they look upon his attempts at statesmanship, if 
they are interested, with terror; if they are disinterested, with 
contempt. But he is still, as even the most envious wire-pullers 
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of the Caucus must allow, the most dexterous Electioneering Agent 
in the Kingdom. He has brought the abuse of language to a 
pitch of perfection it never before attained. He has elevated 
sonorous ambiguities to the dignity of a fine art. He, and he 
alone, can reconcile the irreconcilable, and make it appear that 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain are walking arm-in-arm, 
when in reality the latter has his hand impudently plunged in 
his companion’s pocket. 

The document by which this surprising feat has been performed 
has naturally attracted no little criticism; and, as if to indicate 
the more than royal position arrogated for its author by his 
slavish admirers, it has been described by the dignified appellation 
of a Manifesto. In it Mr. Gladstone expatiates with character- 
istic discursiveness upon every conceivable theme, his own past, 
present, and future included. Here and there his political expo- 
sition is interspersed with pathetic allusions to his age and 
waning powers. There is nothing so venerable as old age. But 
it must be allowed that it loses something of its dignity, and 
forfeits much of the respect men are naturally disposed to extend 
to it, when it is used as a Party device and made to serve 
the coarsest ends of political electioneering. If Mr. Gladstone 
were to-announce that his years disqualify him from again leading 
the Liberal Party, the country would respect his determination, 
and his followers would be in a position to look elsewhere for 
guidance and encouragement. But absence of ambiguity seems as 
impossible to Mr. Gladstone in conduct as it is in speech, and were 
his prolix Manifesto our only guide, we should be as much in the 
dark as ever as to the share he proposes to take in the Parlia- 
mentary struggles of the future. Yet no one need be under any 
doubt as to what his course will be. It will be dictated in the future, 
as it has been dictated in the past, by ineradicable egotism and 
shrewd consideration for his own immediate reputation. Should he, 

by uniting in a common electoral action the discordant elements of 
_ the Liberal Party, succeed in obtaining a majority large enough to 
displace Lord Salisbury, it is certain that he will seize the earliest 
practicable moment to retire from the precarious struggle of Party 
life, and to repose upon what the vulgar will call his laurels. 
He will not incur the risk of again finding himself, at the end 
of his Administration, the laughing-stock of Foreign Powers and 
the bewilderment of his countrymen. In a word, his one supreme 
thought is how to seem to close his erratic, selfish, and mischievous 
career with the semblance of success. 

Were this last desperate hope to be baffled, his position would 
be so embarrassing, that we cannot be surprised he should strain 
every nerve to secure at the General Election a momentary 
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triumph, under cover of which he may withdraw from the perils 
of popular statesmanship. It was evidently under the pressure of 
this anxiety that he penned his Manifesto, of which it is incumbent 
on us to say, in the interests of public morality, that it was 
composed with either a deliberate or a passionate disregard of 
accuracy and truth. It contains misrepresentations of his own 
conduct and his own policy so gross that they have provoked a 
perfect torrent of protestations, even from persons who have no 
Party interest to serve in exposing them; at the same time that 
it bristles with statements concerning the conduct of his oppo- 
nents that have shocked even the conscience of some of his own 
supporters. When Mr. Gladstone has the unscrupulousness to 
assert that the Opposition in the House of Commons during the 
present Parliament was conducted in a manner every high- 
minded Opposition should avoid, he only causes honest men 
to contrast him with Sir Stafford Northcote, and to ask with a 
disdainful smile whether it be Sir Stafford Northcote or Mr. 
Gladstone that is wanting in high-mindedness. When he affirms 
that there is an alliance between the Tory Party and the Irish 
Nationalists, people remember that Lord Salisbury, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, and Mr. Parnell characterized that assertion, when 
it proceeded from Mr. Gladstone’s son, as a falsehood; and 
they are forced to conclude not only that what is false when 
asserted by the son does not become true when reaffirmed by 
the father, but that Mr. Gladstone must necessarily be aware that 
he is trying to obtain credence for a statement he knows to be 
unfounded. 

Indeed, in no previous period of our history has a public man 
of any repute addressed the nation with so utter a contempt for 
its memory and its understanding. It is one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
commonplaces that any blunder he may commit, or any political 
misfortune that may befall the country under his guidance, is due 
to the enduring nature of the malefic influence exercised by Lord 
Beaconsfield; a form of argument that recalls the conduct of the 
servant who, on the discovery by her mistress of a Life-guardsman 
in the kitchen closet, observed that he must have been left there 
by the last cook. Lord Iddesleigh has ridiculed the extraordinary 
parentage ascribed to our embarrassments by Mr. Gladstone, by 
observing that, perhaps it would simplify matters if the late Prime 
Minister would attribute the waste of blood and treasure with which 
he has been reproached, to the conduct of Adam and Eve. But it is 
hardly credible that there can be any body of electors so ignorant 
or so simple as to allow themselves to be persuaded that Mr. 
Gladstone was not as free an agent as a statesman ever is, when 
he despatched his various sanguinary, expensive, and bootless 
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‘expeditions to Egypt. If there be such persons, Conservative 
speakers can only persist in endeavouring to enlighten them by 
laying before them, over and over again, the real facts of the 
case. 

Those facts are so many and so complex that Mr. Gladstone 
doubtless relied upon their number and perplexity to save him 
from exposure when he boldly asserts that “every step which we 
took in Egypt, down to the time of the operations against Arabi 
Pasha in 1882, was the direct consequence of the Agreement with 
France for reciprocal support and for the maintenance of a native 
Government.” The Agreement referred to, it is almost unnecessary 
to say, was an Agreement entered into by his predecessors; and 
this Agreement, so runs Mr. Gladstone’s argument, was a most 
mischievous one, and so completely tied his hands when he acceded 
to power, that it was impossible for him to do otherwise than he 
did till Tel-el-Kebir was fought and the Khedive reinstated by 
Lord Wolseley at Cairo. Will it be believed ?—it seems incredible, 
but it is nevertheless the fact—that, speaking at Leeds in the month 
of October 1881, or eighteen months after he had been in office, 
Mr. Gladstone said that ‘‘ although there might be risks in the 
Dual Control, he wished to give the credit which was due to those 
who had gone before him,” and he added that “the joint inter- 
vention of France and England has been beneficial to Egypt, and 
he had not the least reason to doubt that they would be able 
to maintain a thoroughly united action.” 

Out of Mr. Gladstone’s own mouth, therefore, we have the proof 
that the Agreement, which he declared tied his hands and com- 
pelled him to bombard Alexandria and fight Tel-el-Kebir, was a 
wise Agreement, and one beneficial to Egypt. But, however wise 
and however beneficial to Egypt the Agreement was, did it tie 
Mr. Gladstone’s hands, and were those events its direct conse- 
quence ? Nothing can be easier than to show that the excuse is as 
false as it would be cowardly even if it were true. All that the 
Agreement pledged England and France to do was to give ‘“ the 
native Government their earnest support.” Not a word was said 
about the Khedive. It was Lord Granville, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who, on the 3rd of March 
1881, or nearly a year after Lord Beaconsfield had been driven 
from power, wrote to Sir Edward Malet that England and France 
were “disposed to give to the present Khedive all their support, 
and the British and French agents are to concert measures for 
that purpose.” If the Agreement entered into between England 
and France, when Lord Beaconsfield was Prime Minister, had 
pledged them irrevocably to ‘“‘ give the present Khedive all their 
support,” how came it that it was necessary for Lord Granville 
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to renew the assurance? As a fact, the pledge was a distinctly 
new pledge, and a pledge as free and spontaneous as ever was 
entered into in this world. 

But even then Mr. Gladstone had an opportunity of withdrawing 
from the Agreement had he desired to do so. It is true that 
France was a party to the Joint Note of January 6th, 1882. But 
Sir Edward Malet protested with all his energy against its pre- 
sentation—a conclusive proof that it was not the inevitable con- 
sequence of anything that had gone before; and when the time 
for making good the menaces contained in this document arrived, 
France backed out, and refused to employ the force Mr. Glad- 
stone invoked. Why did Mr. Gladstone not imitate the example 
of France and forbear from violence? Will it be said that he could 
not do so? He has himself provided the answer to such a plea: 
‘The French Chamber, in the exercise of its undoubted rights,” he— 
says in this same Manifesto, “ rejected the proposal of its Ministry 
to take part in military measures.” Obviously, if France had 
an “ undoubted right” to retire from the bargain, England had 
an undoubted right to retire from it. Why did not Mr. Gladstone 
retire from it, instead of bombarding Alexandria, single-handed, 
causing that city to be burnt, and slaying 8,000 Egyptians at 
Tel-el-Kebir ? His only reply is, ‘‘Our judgment was sanctioned 
by public opinion.” Then why has not Mr. Gladstone the man- 
liness and straightforwardness to say his policy and action in 
Egypt were sound policy and wise action, due to himself and his 
own judgment, and that they were ratified by the nation? For 
no other reason that can be alleged, except that to be manly and 
straightforward would contradict the law of his being, and would 
fail to satisfy his tortuous temperament. 

But perhaps as good an example of Mr. Gladstone’s method of 
self-exculpation as his Manifesto affords, is to be met with in the 
paragraphs he devotes to Public Expenditure. To the unsophisti- 
cated understanding the facts connected with Public Expenditure 
during his late tenure of office are perfectly plain; and equally 
plain is the inference to be drawn from them. He promised the 
nation a reduction of public expenditure, if it would only turn 
out Lord Beaconsfield and entrust him with the management at 
once of our affairs and our finances. The nation listened to the 
appeal. What has been the result? Increased outlay and aug- 
mented taxation, with nothing to show for them but increased 
perplexity and augmented disappointment. That he has increased 
our burdens, even Mr. Gladstone has not the courage to deny. 
How, then, does he meet the reproach that naturally springs from 
figures he cannot controvert? ‘Since my visit in 1884,” he 
says, ‘‘ two causes have swelled the amount of the public charge 
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up to a point so high, that I shall rejoice if it shall effectually arrest 
the attention of the nation.” 

What is the impression Mr. Gladstone wishes to produce by this 
extraordinary language? It is that he, of all men, is the one most 
opposed toa large public expenditure; and that, such being the 
case, he is a public benefactor, and deserves the best thanks of 
the taxpayers, for spending such an appalling sum of money that 
the country will necessarily take alarm and insist upon economy ! 
Thus there is nothing Mr. Gladstone can do, or omit to do, which 
he cannot turn to his own glorification. If the Tories spend money, 
it is a proof of their inveterate and ineradicable passion for wasting 
the treasure of the nation. If Mr. Gladstone spends money, 
it is only a proof of his burning desire to stimulate the con- 
science of the country, and to rouse in it afresh a sense of the 
enormity of extravagance. If Mr. Gladstone’s opponents engage 
in hostilities, it is because they are devoted to war. If he himself 
fights half-a-dozen campaigns, it is only that he may convert his 
countrymen to a devotion to peace. In a word, he defends his 
wars and his wastefulness in the same way as the rake defended 
his debaucheries, who explained that he indulged in them only 
in order to make others enamoured of virtue. 

It is not easy, in a document which contains hardly one accurate 
statement, to decide which of its inaccuracies is the most outrageous. 
But perhaps the most offensive of them all is the assertion that he 
attempted the relief of Gordon as soon as the season permitted it. 
Early in February, the military advisers of the Cabinet urged upon 
it the duty of making preparations for the relief of Gordon. The 
advice was simply ignored. In April, the same authorities again 
pointed out to Mr. Gladstone that, according to the most trust- 
worthy calculations, Gordon could not hold out longer than the 
middle of November, and that, if he was to be rescued, the relieving 
force must be at Berber not later than October 20th. In order to 
effect this object, supplies, it was explained, must be collected at 
Wady Halfa without delay. For four months more Mr. Gladstone 
refused to stir a finger or move a foot, and it was not till August 
that he decided to send Lord Wolseley up the Nile. Gordon held 
out for two months longer than had been expected ; but the wanton 
delay of four months, of which we have spoken, rendered his 
heroism and his genius fruitless. Yet it is in the face of these facts 
—facts with which no one is more familiar than Mr. Gladstone 
himself—that he asserts he sent an Expedition to relieve ‘ the 
heroic Gordon ”—how sickening the adjective sounds in his mouth! 
—when the season permitted it. 

Since the publication of Mr. Gladstone’s Manifesto, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, while expressing a general approval of that document, has 
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issued a supplementary programme of his own, proclaiming, at the 
same time, that he will enter no Cabinet which refuses to adopt it. 

Upon these words some people are building the hope that there 
will be a fresh breach in the ranks of the Liberal Party before the 
General Election takes place. We fear we must advise them to 
dismiss any such expectation. Mr. Gladstone has undertaken, for 
the reasons we have already explained, to lead the Liberal Party 
during the forthcoming electoral struggle; and Mr. Gladstone, 
people may depend upon it, will know how to quell or conceal any 
serious mutiny in the ranks till the conflict is over. Nothing would 
be easier for him than to issue a supplementary Manifesto, couched 
in language that will content Mr. Chamberlain without alienating 
Mr. Goschen. After having taken so many ugly leaps, Mr. Glad- 
stone is not likely to shy at his last fence. Nor has Mr. Chamber- 
lain any interest in breaking, as yet, with his moderate colleagues, 
now that he has distinctly warned them what they were to expect 
in the future. 

The real bearing of the declaration of Mr. Chamberlain we have 
just cited cannot be understood without taking into calculation 
those personal ambitions and personal rivalries which, when duly 
analysed and properly appreciated, explain much that is otherwise 
unintelligible in our political history. Mr. Chamberlain is now a 
considerable political personage, and only envy or malice would 
deny that, the times being such as they are, he has abilities, energy, 
and popularity to warrant him in aspiring to the Leadership of the 
Party which was once called Whig, is now called Liberal, but will 
unquestionably before long be frankly denominated Radical. Men 
of the culture of Chatham, of Pitt, of Fox, of Canning, of Disraeli, 
of Mr. Gladstone, might think their mantle had fallen upon some- 
what rude shoulders in seeing it settle upon Mr. Chamberlain. But 
other times, other manners, and likewise other men; and it is 
ridiculous to suppose that Mr. Chamberlain is not exceedingly 
likely in due course to become Prime Minister. Only some blunder 
in strategy on his part could bar the way to his ambition ; and none 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s gifts are so striking as his dexterous manage- 
ment of his own career. We are, therefore, clearly of opinion that 
he made the declaration cited above with a deliberate regard for 
his own political prospects. He will not quarrel with Mr. Glad- 
stone. Why should he? Mr. Gladstone is Mr. Chamberlain’s 
care-taker. Neither need he quarrel with Lord Hartington ; for, 
over and above the fact that, as Lord Salisbury has said, Lord 
Hartington carries Mr. Chamberlain’s luggage, Lord Hartington, 
too, like Mr. Gladstone, has but a precarious tenure of a seat in 
the House of Commons. 

Who is the Moderate Liberal that would naturally be called upon 
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to lead the Party, in case Mr. Gladstone was withdrawn from public 
life and Lord Hartington was raised to the Upper House? Every- 
body will at once answer, Mr. Goschen. Accordingly, with unerring 
instinct, Mr. Chamberlain recognizes his rival, and brands him 
publicly as “rather a Moderate Conservative, and not a Liberal 
at all.” 

The real meaning of these words, taken in conjunction with the 
declaration we have quoted, is this: ‘‘I, Mr. Chamberlain, will 
follow Mr. Gladstone, because he is already my leader, and will 
not be my or anyone’s leader much longer. About Lord Harting- 
ton I say nothing, for he too will shortly disappear from the stage 

-on which I am one of the performers. But I give you due notice, 
that when these two figures are disposed of, I will have the leading 
part in the comedy, or the comedy shall be played no longer. As 
for Mr. Goschen, or anybody like Mr. Goschen, he will have to 
consent to be a scene-shifter or a supernumerary, or he must find 
an engagement in another company. When the Grand Old Man 
quits the boards, I shall be the Jewne Premier, and the play-bill 
will have to be altered to suit the requirements of the new 
favourite.” 

Such, if we look at it without bias, is the situation. The 
Electoral Campaign will have to be fought by the Conservative 
Party, without allies, against the usual coalition of the Whigs and 
the Radicals—the Irish Nationalists being malevolent. neutrals, 
who side with neither, and who will husband their strength in 

order to profit by the internecine struggle between the two English 
Parties. Possibly, when Mr. Gladstone has disappeared, when 
Lord Hartington has been shoved aside, and when Mr. Chamberlain 
insists upon having the front place, the Whig worm will turn at 
last. But, for the present, it will continue to ‘ crawl on its belly,” 
and the Conservative Party must depend solely and entirely upon 
its own efforts. 

It would be idle to deny that this old nefarious, but not yet 
obsolete coalition, places the Conservatives at a grave disadvantage. 
It is by far the strongest Party in the country, and commands by 
far the greatest number of votes, greatly outnumbering either the 
Whigs or the Radicals, and being only slightly outnumbered by a 
combination of the two. Such being the case, Conservativism must 
be satisfied with slowly and steadily gaining ground, and extending 
its conquests, till such time as, the political deception protracted 
by Mr. Gladstone at an end, and the political servility of Lord 
Hartington no longer serviceable, Mr. Chamberlain leaps upon 
the box and exclaims, “The Liberal Party shall be the Radical 
Party, or it shall not be at all.” 
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THERE are many reasons for the present depression of trade,. 
which, it must be remembered, is not confined to Great Britain 
and its possessions, but extends over the whole of Europe and 
America. A Royal Commission has been formed for the purpose 
of inquiring into the causes of the present depression ; but so vast 
is the field opened to discussion, that the Report and the con- 
clusions to be drawn therefrom will not be available for a long 
time. 

The chief cause of the depression in this country is over- 
production, competition, and hostile tariffs placed upon our goods 
by foreign nations. The only cure for the depression of trade is to 
be found in the development of our main Colonies, and in the open- 
ing of new markets; and it is satisfactory to note that statesmen 
and commercial authorities like Mr. Goschen and Mr. Forster, have 
come forward, though somewhat late in the day, and advised the 
country to this effect. In his address to the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce last year, Mr. Goschen put the matter clearly when 
he said, “It is perfectly clear that as our population, our produc- 
tion, and our capital increases, we must find new markets for those 
productions to be consumed.” 

Various causes have of late years conduced to compel the com- 
mercial community to consider carefully the position of Great 
Britain in the commercial contest. Amongst those have been the 
general very grave depression of trade, the hostile tariffs enacted 
against our goods, and the activity of our Continental neighbours 
and rivals in competing, not only in manufactures, but in the 
carrying trade and distribution abroad. The hunger for new 
outlets, the result of the inadequacy of the home markets for 
the growth of their manufactures, has resulted in the present 
“scramble for colonies.” It has at last begun to sink into the 
minds of Englishmen that the industrial States of Europe have, 
during the last twenty years, relatively developed their foreign 
trade and mercantile marine more rapidly than ourselves. Our 
exports to European States have gradually changed from a supply 
of manufactured goods to raw materials, and we have been com- 
pelled to make the best of the change. There can be little doubt 
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that our Continental trade is now entering on another new 
phase, by which our extent of business and profits will be still 
further reduced. Having succeeded in manufacturing, our Euro- 
pean customers are now striving hard to become the carriers of raw 
material and goods, in competition with England. 

The development of railway and banking facilities on the Con- 
tinent has contributed considerably to the means of working this 
change ; the opening of the Suez Canal and Alpine Tunnels has 
facilitated the diversion of traffic from British ports. The growth 
of Continental ports, the improvement of their dock accommoda- 
tion, their increased facilities for loading and unloading vessels, the 
long hours of labour, the modicity of wages, and a familiarity with 
the local language, and a certain patriotic preference for dealing 
with their own countrymen—the combination of these various 
causes has led to an increase of trade in foreign ports which must 
be alarming for us. 

An example of the industrial competition on the Continent was 
given a short time ago by Mr. Goschen at Manchester. It was 
the case of coal-supply. He had become aware that there was a 
considerable increase of coal-mining in Germany. What did an 
examination of the figures reveal? That in 1861 the production of 
coal in Germany was 18,000,000 tons; in this country, 83,000,000 
tons. Germany has since increased her production to 72,000,000 
tons, while that of England has increased to 160,000,000 tons. 
This country, therefore, has barely doubled her output of coal, 
while Germany has quadrupled hers. Again, turning to the iron 
trade, statistics show that between 1880 and 1883 the total exports 
of iron from Germany have increased from 992,000 to 1,230,000 
tons, or 25 per cent., and the exports of steel from 62,000 tons 
to 208,000 tons. It thus becomes clear that both in coal and iron 
the Continent has been gaining on us. 

The search for and annexation of new markets has now become 
a prominent phase in the programme of foreign countries. 

An examination of the total trade of the fourteen principal 
States of Europe, from 1860 to 1881, brings out the significant 
fact that whilst our trade has increased 85 per cent., that of the 
fourteen countries combined has grown 162 per cent., or nearly 
twice as fast as our own; and these figures are becoming more 
and more unfavourable. In the growth of the European Con- 
tinental trade we have failed to participate, except as carriers. 

We have, up to the present time, proceeded on the old comfort- 
able easy system of permitting things to settle themselves, and the 
only policy, or what has taken the place of a policy, has been 
laisser aller. This was possible while markets were to be had at 
will, and customers more numerous than producers. But now, 
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with overstocked markets at home, population increasing, and 
hemmed in by competition and hostile tariffs on all sides, we must 
not only reverse this easy-going policy, but throw ourselves into 
the struggle with our utmost energies. There is room here for 
“drastic” reform. 

The only remedy for this state of affairs is to discover new 
customers, who are to be found in new markets, and in developing 
those already existing. These areas for the extension of our 
commerce are to be found in the Colonies, and in the unopened 
markets of Asia and Africa. The value of British Colonies and 
possessions is even yet not understood by the merchant and 
manufacturer, far less by the working man of the country. They 
are by far our best customers. 

The consumption in British Colonies varies from £2 to £10 
per head. The average in the Straits and Hong Kong, varying 
between £9 and £14, is not a fair example, as they are dis- 
tributing centres to neighbouring foreign inland markets. But 
they prove the value of possessions for such a purpose. India 
alone stands low, the purchasing power of the Indian subject being 
as little as £0°16, equal only to the twenty-second rank among 
foreign customers; but the average is struck on an enormous 
population of 250 millions, which, even with still very defective 
communications, is our best market. It must be noted that India 
has steadily increased in purchasing power from £0°09 in 1860 to 
£0°16 in 1884, proving very forcibly the paying character of the 
economic development of that country.* 

The total trade of Great Britain throughout the world is still 
one-third of the entire commerce of the whole world. The annual 
trade beyond the seas with British possessions is £190,000,000 ; 
with other countries, £170,000,000—a total of £360,000,000, or six 
times what it was at the beginning of the century. The trade of 
the country with foreign countries since 1872, in ten years 
decreased £34,000,000. The trade with British possessions in 
these ten years has increased £26,000,000. Again, the total trade 
of the country with the world outside British possessions increased 
from 1854 to 1882 about 77 per cent., whilst the total trade with 
British possessions increased more than 170 per cent. Surely these 
facts prove the importance, as markets, of our Colonies and 
possessions. 

These figures show where improvement is to be found, and 
clearly indicate that relief is to be gained in the cultivation of our 
best remaining markets and in the opening of new ones. It should 

* General Strachey, the greatest authority on Indian railways, has publicly given it 


as his opinion that the benefit accruing to India from railways represented a sum of 
£30,000,000 to £40,000,000 per annum. 
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be our policy then, by all means in our power, to foster and develop: 
the increasing trade with the Colonies and British possessions, and 
to open new markets. 

Fortunately some of our possessions are so placed as to be not 
only contiguous to, but in positions admirably fitted to serve as 
inlets and outlets to vast countries which are as yet practically 
unopened, thus presenting a parallel to the geographical position 
of our isles, by which in the past our commerce has so greatly 
profited. 

Our Colonies and possessions, with their variety of soil and 
climate, happily produce the six great articles of food and raw 
material essential to us—corn, cotton (raw), wool, sugar (raw), 
wood, tea—and under conditions enabling them, without any 
undue favour, to compete with foreign countries in supplying us.. 
Not only this, but they form the great receiving ground for the 
expansion of our population and manufactures. 

Before considering where new markets are to be found, let it be 
understood that there are two classes of such markets, viz. (1) 
immediate markets—those now ready for opening; (2) markets of 
the future—those requiring ‘ education’ in civilized wants. 

The great new field for our commerce lies in Eastern Asia, 
where the markets are ready for immediate development, offering 
present relief, while in Africa and New Guinea are to be found 
markets requiring ‘‘ education ””—markets of the future. Valuable 
as these in time will be, they are altogether dwarfed by the large 
and lucrative outlet for our trade in Eastern Asia, the most pro- 
mising to be seen in any part of the world. This latter includes 
China, Corea, Formosa, Indo-China (including Siam and the 
Siamese Shan States), Malaya, Upper Burma, and the Burmese 
Shan States and Tibet. 

In Eastern Asia the markets of the first order are China and 
Indo-China. The others are of secondary importance. 

Compare these Asian markets with Africa. In Africa you have 
a population of savages, poor and unclad; in China and Indo- 
China, educated races, whose civilization dates back far before that 
of Europe—races for the most part energetic, sober, industrious, 
hardy, and well clad, enjoying a great amount of freedom, and 

possessed of a considerable degree of affluence. They have all 
trading instincts. In vegetable and mineral wealth these lands are 
unsurpassed. 

This field can be approached from three sides—(1) by ocean 
routes and inland rivers; (2) from India by rail, ‘vid British 
Burma ; (3) from Russia, by overland caravan, vid the desert regions 
of Siberia and Mongolia. 

The physical character of Eastern Asia requires that its interior 
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should be opened from the side of British Burmah, our Eastern- 
Indian province. 

But is it possible to open these markets? Are there no physical 
or political obstacles, no lurking dangers presenting insuperable 
or grave difficulties ? Except as regards Tibet, where grave physical 
and political difficulties do exist, there are none. It only requires 
energy, faith in ourselves, and, above all, a determination not to 
procrastinate. 

The best test of a new field for mercantile enterprise is the 
degree of population it supports, and their social condition. The 
population of China may be taken roughly at 300 millions, Corea 6 
or 8, Siam and Siamese Shan States of Indo-China (still open 
to us) 74, Malaya 1, Upper Burma and the Burmese Shan 
States 3, Tibet 4—in all some 321 millions, of which 300 belong 
to China. 

China, the most important of these markets, and the most 
powerful Asian State, is convinced that it is not only possible but 
politic to enter into international relations with England, and that 
a fellowship, based upon common and permanent interests, is no 
dream, but a reality which may be counted upon to last. The 
Chinese perceive that a union based upon common interest, and 
cemented by the strongest of ties, mutual material dependence, 
tends to the enrichment and safety of both Empires. China is 
entering upon a new path of industrial, commercial, and defensive 
enterprise, and is inclined to look to England as her safest and 
surest friend and counsellor. 

Amongst the various great changes now occurring in China, is 
the laying down of a system of telegraphs throughout the Empire. 
The barrier of superstition and prejudice, especially the belief in 
geomancy, which have so long retarded the introduction of tele- 
graphs and railways, has at last been broken down, no ill effects 
having resulted from the construction and working of the Kaiping 
railway, or the 3,000 miles of telegraph lately laid down. Many 
prominent officials in China, including that far-sighted statesman 
and powerful Viceroy, Li-Hung-Chang, have been for the last few 
years urging strongly upon the Central Government the absolute 
necessity of constructing an extensive system of railways through- 
out China. Not only has it been proposed to connect Moukden (the 
capital of Manchuria) with Pekin, but also to construct a midland 
line of railway for military purposes and for the transport of rice 
and other commodities, such inland communication being abso- 
lutely necessary in case of the blockade of the coast by any 
foreign Power. 

The chief cause that impoverishes the people of China at present 
is the prohibition of the export of grain, which would doubtless be 
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removed if railways were constructed. At present many statesmen 
perceive that this prohibition does not prevent famine, as, owing to 
the absence of proper communications, the grain cannot be moved 
from one place to another with sufficient rapidity. One half 
of China has often a plethora of grain, while perhaps one-fourth 
is starving. Famines are the constant scourge of China, and can 
only be fully controlled by facilitating the carriage of grain by the 
connection of the various provinces by railways. 

The Chinese are a trading people, and eminently practical. 
Newspapers and illustrated papers are spreading throughout the 
kingdom, some of them of no mean degree of artistic excellence, 
and these are educating the people in Western science, and articles 
treating roughly economic questions appear in these prints. These 
journals, it must be remembered, are read not only by the pur- 
‘chasers, but passed from hand to hand, and are disseminated to 
distant parts of the Empire. It has thus been growing upon the 
Chinese that they are inferior to Europeans in scientific attain- 
ments and the application of Western mechanical arts. Seeing 
this they have instituted schools under European direction for the 
‘acquirement of Western knowledge. 

It is unnecessary for me to point out what the opening of China 
‘by railways would mean for our country. Even the construction 
-of the railways themselves would give a great impetus to some of 
-our depres ed industries, while the consumption of our manufac- 
tures would increase with every mile laid down. 

The cost of the carriage away from the waterways is excessive. 
Mr. Holt Hallett has shown, in his addresses to the Chambers of 
‘Commerce, that caravan traffic in Indo-China, even for the short 
distance of 450 miles, costs with the existing communications from 
50 to 100 times as much as it would by railways. It may be 
imagined, from what we know of their effect in other countries, 
notably India, what a development of commerce would occur with 
this enormous reduction in the distributing rate. 

The wealthiest provinces of China are Central and Eastern 
Ssu-chuan and Yunnan, the latter renowned for its mineral and 
the former for its agricultural produce, provinces lying next to 
Burma and India. 

The present approach to China from England and India is solely 
by sea, but China has always allowed her traders from these 
provinces to permeate throughout the Shan country and into 
British Burma, and Mr. Hallett met on his journey large 
caravans on their way to Burma. From conferences with Li-Hung- 
Chang and other Chinese statesmen, I have reason for knowing 
that no objection would be raised by the Chinese authorities to 
our carrying a railway up from British Burma to their frontier, 
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and the King of Siam, as I shall presently show, is anxious to 
have his country connected with ours by the same means. 

From frequent discussion of the question of railway communica- 
tion with the authorities in India, China, and Siam, I find there. 
is one difficulty in the way of carrying out a scheme of land- 
intercommunication between India and China, and that is the 
independent State of Upper Burma and the Burmese Shan States, 
which lie like a wedge between the two greatest and most popu- 
lous empires of Asia. This is not the place to enter fully into 
the condition of Upper Burma, but the general consensus of 
opinion is that its anarchy and misrule, bringing disorder and 
crime into the neighbouring States (India, China, and Siam), is 
intolerable. Upper Burma is not only seeking to enter into 
alliances that she considers inimical to British interests but is 
“‘araw” in the side of China and Siam, as well as in that of 
British Burma, and both Siam and China are anxious to see 
some settlement of the question. The only solution that will prove 
satisfactory to all three Powers is annexation of Upper Burma by 
England; any half-measure will be worse than even the policy 
of ‘drift,’ bad and dangerous as that is. But if, notwith- 
standing the misrule and anarchy prevailing in Upper Burma we 
still neglect our interests and those of our neighbours so far as to 
allow the present condition of affairs to continue, yet there is no 
reason why the British Burma Railway system should not imme- 
diately be connected with interior Siam and the capital (Bangkok), 
and carried to the northern Siamese frontier at Kiang Tsen, within 
200 miles of the Chinese frontier. It would tap a large and 
rich country, and be the first stage on our only practicable 
railway route to Southern China. 

Within the last few years railways have been .commenced in 
French Cochin-China, the Malay peninsula, and British Burma, 
neighbouring Siam upon three sides. Siam possesses a magni- 
ficent delta and fine plains lying farther north, which are re- 
nowned for their fertility, and form the richest part of Indo-China. 
Mr. Hallett has shown, in his report to the Chambers, that the 
large capital, Bangkok (with some 500,000 inhabitants), together 
with 288 towns and villages bordering the main branch of the 
Menam, south of Raheng, will insure a highly remunerative return 
for the construction of the portion of the line passing through Siam; 
and the 176 villages lying between Raheng and Kiang Tsen, with 
the traffic coming from China and the various Shan States neigh- 
bouring the railway, must induce a bulk of traffic which would 
render the construction of the line into British Burma highly 
remunerative. From my knowledge of the travelling propensities 
of the natives of British Burma and Indo-China generally, I have 
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no doubt that the passenger receipts alone, on a line passing 
through so rich and populous a country, would more than return a 
handsome interest for the necessary expenditure. Nothing is more 
striking than the readiness with which the Indo-Chinese take 
to Western modes of travel. Besides this, it must be noted that 
although the population of British Burma is only one-fiftieth of 
that of India, yet British Burma has one-tenth of the whole trade 
of our Indian Empire. This shows that the purchasing power, per 
head, of British Burma, now only being opened by railways, is five 
times that of the native of India, our best market. The possi- 
bilities offered by the 320 millions of China and Indo-China, 
people akin to the Burmese in many respects, as an outlet for our 
trade may be guaged from these facts. 

Before the construction of railways in British Burma I can re- 
collect well how it was urged by certain narrow-minded and short- 
sighted officials that—owing to the sparseness of the population 
and competition of the steamers plying on the Irrawadi, and the 
native craft in the numerous waterways—railways would never pay 
in Burma. Delay occurred for many years, until the clamouring 
mercantile community received the support of a vigorous and able 
official, Sir Ashley Eden, who pressed the matter to a successful 
issue. The complete inaccuracy of the view maintained, with a 
Chinese-like power of passive resistance, for many years by the 
‘‘ obstructionist ’’ members of Government, was rapidly evidenced 
by the fact that the Rangoon-Prome line paid from the beginning, 
and showed last year an interest of 6 per cent. upon the gross 
capital outlay. The first section of the Rangoon-Tonghoo line 
carried 11,000 passengers during the third week after its opening. 
The manager of both railways has lately expressed the opinion that 
the Tonghoo line, which the ‘“ obstructionists” declared led 
‘through a grass jungle into a forest jungle,” will pay better than 
the Prome line. 

The proposal submitted to the Chambers of Commerce and the 
Governments of India and Siam has been, that the Siamese should 
construct their railway from Bangkok to Raheng (a distance of 230 
miles), and that, on the railway reaching that point, they should 
make a line to the British-Burma frontier, to be met by a line 
from the seaport of Maulmain. This would form the base of the 
railway extension to China. There can be no doubt that, if the 
railways be constructed as here proposed, our branch line would 
pay, and pay well, as soon as opened. Even with the small 
population served by the Rangoon-Prome railway, two-thirds of 
the receipts of the line are earned by passenger traffic, and 
in the country here dealt with there is a much larger popu- 
lation in question. On the completion of our branch line, the 
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main line can be extended, section by section, to the frontier of 
China. 

I have had an opportunity of personally laying these views and 
the scheme before the King of Siam, along with Mr. Hallett, and was 
able, at His Majesty’s request, to explain that the Siamese trunk 
lines could be constructed under a guarantee of not more than 7 per 
cent., and that it could be carried out in sections of 50 to 100 
miles at atime. Ata cost of not more than £7,000 per mile (in- 
cluding rolling stock, railway stations, &c.), this would, taking the 
rate at 7 per cent., require an outside guarantee of £24,500 to 
£49,000 per annum, according as the section was 50 or 100 
miles in length. As the country is densely populated near the 
capital, the first section would certainly not require a guarantee 
longer than the period of construction, and the second section 
could be proceeded with without delay. The revenue of the King 
of Siam is variously given at £1,000,000 to £1,200,000 sterling per - 
annum. The small amount required for the guarantee, therefore, 
can be met with the greatest ease, and the great addition that 
would accrue to the King’s revenue and the increased welfare of 
his people would richly compensate him for any initial outlay. 

H.R.H. Prince Devawongsee, the King’s brother and the present 

Foreign Minister, assured us that the King was extremely eager for 
the construction of railways, and Mr. Satow, then H.B.M. Consul- 
General and now Minister to Siam, stated that the Siamese would 
enter upon the construction of the lines within their territory, if 
the Government of India would only promise to construct, or 
guarantee, a branch line to meet the Siamese system at the 
common frontier. The Government of India and the Home 
Government were accordingly informed to that effect. 
_ It will, therefore, be seen that it lies solely with the Government 
of India to decide whether these railways, which would connect 
British Burma ultimately with the teeming population of China, 
and immediately with the considerable population of Siam and 
the Shan States, be carried out or not. 

No other practicable route exists than that selected by Mr. 
Hallett and myself, and a railway can be carried along this route 
at a perfectly reasonable cost. This line has the additional and 
very useful advantage of passing, for the greater part of its length, 
through a fertile, friendly, civilized, and populous country, already 
traversed in every direction by caravans. 

It will thus be seen that there are no insuperable physical diffi- 
culties to bar the connection of India with China by railway. . 

There are just as few political difficulties and dangers. A most 
unfortunate policy of laisser faire—of ‘‘no responsibility ”—has 
obstructed all development of our communications with our neigh- 
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bours in the East, but China and Siam are yet willing and anxious 

_ to encourage the connection of their territories with ours by rail- 
ways. The fear of increased responsibilities which paralyses the 
action of a Government, and the policy of isolation from its 
neighbours, far from diminishing difficulties and dangers, increases 
them, and invites the aggression of other Powers. Our policy, 
political as well as commercial, should be to develop our intercourse 
and inter-communication between India and China. A prudent 
and yet resolute readiness to undertake reasonable responsibilities, 
inseparable from the duties of a great commercial nation, should 
be the keynote of our National policy, and should be the badge of 
no particular party. It is for the commercial community to see 
that such a policy is undertaken and adhered to. 

During the past two years it has been my good fortune to be 
employed in the Far East in a most interesting field of investiga- 
tion on a special mission from the Times. While in China and 
Indo-China I had exceptional opportunities for observing the more 
important problems now in course of evolution there, owing to the 

‘intimate relations into which I was thrown with the highest 

Chinese and Siamese authorities, as well as with the European 
official and non-official classes. In China, which I visited as no 
raw new-comer, for I had been twice there before and had marched 
across Southern China, I was greatly struck by the inherent wealth 
and strength of that country, a land possessing a population of 
three hundred millions, intelligent, industrious, and homogeneous, 
speaking the same language and owning the same religion, and 
whose soil has great mineral and vegetable riches. I found many 
subjects besides the chronicling the events of the Franco-Chinese 
war to interest me, and amongst them, and most important of 
all, was the identity of interests, both commercial and political, 
between India and China, the two most populous countries in the 
world. I discovered that there are statesmen in China taking the 
same interest and holding similar views to myself regarding the 
future of the two great Asian empires. 

India and China have much in common. Both wish to be let 
alone ; both desire, above all things, peace, to be allowed to pro- 
ceed without interruption with their internal reforms and develop- 
ment of internal resources. They have no cause for jealousy of 
‘one another; and now that Britain no longer is looked upon as an 
aggressive Power by China, she has ceased to be devoured by a 
distrust of us. 

_ The seizure of Tonquin by the French has fostered the patriotic 
and military spirit in the Chinese, whom the French, during the 
course of their operations, have converted from peace-loving 
peasants and traders into fairly-armed soldiery by their ill- 
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advised Tonquin “ expedition.” I found, however, that France 
was held in but small fear and distrust compared with another 
Power—Russia. The Chinese fought the French over the Tonquin 
question less for the sake of any sentimental hankering after the 
suzerainty of Annam than for the not unreasonable object of 
teaching European Powers that to make an aggressive movement 
upon China was an expensive process in life and treasure, and not 
likely to lead to profit or strengthen the aggressive Power. The 
Chinese were well aware of French aims and aspirations from the 
commencement of the Tonquin affair. They knew that the French 
political agents had instigated their Government to acquire Ton- 
quin, not so much for the value of the country as a possession, but 
as a base from which they could proceed to gradually dismember 
Southern China, during periods of rebellion, and thus add Chinese 
provinces to their Indo-Chinese empire. If it were her object to 
read a salutary lesson to France, she seems to have abundantly 
justified her policy; for costly as the war has been to China, it 
has relatively been much more costly to France, and may prove 
still more costly in the future. 

Russia is the one Power feared by China. She has closely 
studied and watched the forward progress of Russia, and, whatever 
the peace-at-any-price people and humanitarians may think about 
Russia’s not being an aggressive Power, China herself exercises no 
doubt whatever as to what Russia's aims are, and what her own 
duty is as regards Russia—to be ready to defend herself by force of 
arms. While in China { found the idea in favour with Chinese 
statesmen, and spontaneously expressed in the native Chinese 
press, that a defensive alliance should be formed with England 
against Russia, the traditional and inveterate enemy of both; and 
the sound sense of the Chinaman not only immediately realized 
this, but also that the only way to bring about any perma- 
nent alliance was to develop the communications, and thus the 
intercourse and commerce, between the two Empires of India and 
China. In this basis of common and permanent interests, cemented 
by increasing commercial connection, they saw the prospects of an 
alliance which would prove more trustworthy in their opinion than 
all the paper treaties ever executed. 

China has not forgotten how Russia filched from her the large 
territory of Manchuria in 1858, the fatherland of the Imperial 
family, when she had been brought to her knees by the Anglo- 
French expedition, nor how Russia annexed Kuldja some years 
back, which, however, China compelled her to evacuate. Russia is 
the source of distrust and dread of all Chinese statesmen, as well 
she may be, and a burning, rankling wound in the breast of the 
Manchus. There is no object China would fight for and make 
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sacrifices for like a war against Russia, in which she could hope 
to thrust back Russia from the Pacific, and beyond the Amur. 

Summing up the above, it has been shown that India and China 
are threatened with one common enemy from the north; that a 
vast field for our commerce exists in China and Indo-China ; that 
our commerce would be greatly developed by the connection of 
these markets with British Burma; that China and Siam desire 
the connection ; and that it solely remains with the Indian and 
Home Governments whether this important railway system, which 
would form the connection, is to be commenced. 

The two most populous empires in the world, with common 
commercial and political interests, should surely be linked together 
by close intercourse and friendship. Thus linked, they will present 
an absolute guarantee for the peace of Asia. 

The leading Chambers of Commerce at home and abroad have 
shown their interest in the question by supplying the necessary 
funds for the exploration-surveys which have now been carried to 
completion, and by repeated deputations to Government to urge 
its importance. My colleague and I have shown our interest by 
giving our services during several years in the interests of com- 
merce without remuneration of any kind. The Press of all 
shades of public opinion have been unanimous in their apprecia- 
tion of its value. Once more an effort is being made by the 
mercantile community of the country to induce Government to 
take the matter seriously in hand. No policy or project of such 
importance for the National welfare is now before the public, and 
it will be strange indeed if—in face of ‘the present depression of 
trade, with mills and machinery everywhere idle, warehouses over- 
stocked, shipping unemployed, discontent of the working classes 
growing in our manufacturing centres, and our population increas- 
ing—if the mercantile, manufacturing, and working classes cannot 
induce Government to avail itself of the opportunity now offered 


for vastly increasing our commerce and strengthening our position 
in Asia. 


R. CoLquHoun. 


THE NEW ATLANTIS. 


ARGUMENT. 
L 
Oxford in 1845—reading the New Atlantis of Bacon. 


Il. 
Vision of the Island. 
Til. 
Imaginatively applied to an idealised Oxford. 
IV. 
Oxford in 1885.—Disappointment.—Discord of Faith and Science in an age of Critieism~ 
Vv. 
The inner work—the hope of reconciliation. 


I. 
A city of young life astir for fame, 
With generations each of three years’ date,— 
The waters fleeting, yet the fount the same— 
Where old age hardly enters thro’ the gate. 


Forty years since! Thoughts now long over-blown 
Had just begun to quicken in the germ. 

We sat discussing subjects dimly known 
One pleasant evening of the Summer Term. 


So question came of all things new and old, 

And how the Movement sped and where should lead ? 
Some, peradventure, scorn’d, but more wax’d bold, 

And bravely flaunted their triumphant creed. 


Grave grew the talk, and golden grew the gloom ; 
The reason might be weak, the voice was strong. 

Outside, by fits and starts, from room to room, 
Boy call’d to boy, like birds, in bursts of song. 


Of forms they talked that rose, as if in joy, 
Like magic isles from an enchanted foam ; 

They prophesied (no prophet like a boy !) 
Some fairer Oxford and some freer Rome,— 
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An Oxford of a more majestic growth— 

A Rome that sheds no blood, and makes no slave— 
The perfect flower and quintessence of both, 

More reverent science, faith by far more brave. 


Faith should have broader brow and bolder eye, 
Science sing “‘ Angelus ” at close of day ; 
Faith have more liberal and lucent sky, 
And Science end by learning how to pray.. 


“‘ And hail the hour,” they cried, “‘ when each high morn 
England at one shall stand at the Church gate, 
And vesper bells o’er all the land be borne, 


And Newman mould the Church and Gladstone stamp the 
State.” 


Now, when all left me, on my table lay 
A volume of my Bacon, where was writ 

By that great hand, in the evening of his day, 
The fairest fable sunshine ever lit. 


While in the dusk white chesnut-blossoms paled 


Above the black old wall on the great tree, 
The book and talk commingled, and I sail’d 
Across a vast unnavigated sea. 


II. 


The enchanted island rose before me, drawn 
More beautiful than words of mine may reach. 
It lay magnificent in a magic dawn, 
And full of boscage to the foam-fringed beach. 


How well the city of the sons of knowledge 
Stood giving pleasant prospect to the sea! 

The fabulous and fancied island college 
Unfabled and unfancied grew for me. 


In secret conclave of a sea so vast,— 

Earth’s widest wilderness of waves ring’d round— 
No mariner ever caught from any mast 

A glimpse or inkling of that happy ground. 


Yet now (such fair adventure did I win !) 
That I could see and hear whate’er of state, 

Or thought, or work, or worship, was within 
That muse-discovered island fortunate. 
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I saw the house of Solomon strongly stand. 
No fane so noble springs from any sod, 

The oracle and lanthorn of the land, 
Where Nature is the interpreter of God ; 


The College of the Six Days’ Work well called, 
Whence traders issue—not for gain or might, 
For gold or silk, for spice or emerald— 
Only for God’s first creature, which is light. 


I saw the masters of the speech and pen, 
Those cunning in the secret cause of things. 
Whose aspect was as if they pitied men— 
A temperate race, a commonwealth of kings. 


And, reverencing self each soul was great, 
And reverencing God to each was brought 

With long calm striving strength inviolate, 
With virgin purity victorious thought. 


Being such they scorn the mob’s vain fierce desires, 
Whereof coherent reading may not be, 

Like the wild message interrupted wires 
Send in magnetic storms below the sea. 


Deep caverns had they in the mountains wrought, 
High watch-towers for the clouds and starry tracts 

And many a spacious house where light was caught 
From tumbling tides and thunderous cataracts. 


Gardens they had where they perused the flowers, 
And each had more than fairy tales to tell, 

For with it bees that buzz’d in golden hours 
Conspired to work a patient miracle. 


Exquisite distillations, dainty work 
Of excellent lustre, gems elsewhere unfound, 
They lack’d not, nor the music that doth lurk 
In tremulous string and half inaudible sound. 


The chemistry of sunlight and of star 
They knew ; the long slow change of earth and man 

The bells and rings that sweet and dainty are, 
The universal calm zonian ; 


The families of all children of the cloud, 

The innumerable lives all waves that throng, 
Each medicinal plant with pow’r endow’d, 

The birds of every wing and every song. 
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Pictures they had, silent and old, and yet 
Sweeter than music, richer-hued than rose, 

And statues of their great men, stirless set, 
Praxitelean shapes in passionless repose. 


A place of leafiness, a land of rivers, 

A clime where frosts in rain and sunshine pass, 
And temperate nature, half-regretful, shivers 

The rose in heaven, the diamond on the grass. 


A land of distant forests purple-domed, 
Of sunlit sails slow passing park-girt halls, 
As sweet a land as traveller ever roam’d 
Through scented limes, by passioning waterfalls. 


Yet deem’d I ‘ something wants where all is fair,” 
I sigh’d, “‘ man doth not live alone by bread ”— 

“What of the higher life, whose breath is prayer, 
What of the touch of sacraments ?”’ I said. 


Behold! a chime of bells rang toward the east, 
To a cathedral moved a white-robed host, 
And of the wisest each man was a priest, 
And broadest brows were those that brighten’d most. 


Within, i’ the midst, was a scroll clasp’d with gold, 
And one stood forth of look more sweet than strong, 
And (for the day was festival) he told 
“The Finding of the Book,” in measured song. 


** One eve like this, a thousand year ago, 
Our merchantmen of light were weary grown ; 
Wise men are strong, but for the strong ’tis woe 
To know the holiest of truth unknown. 


“Lo! through the trees, like bits intensely shining 
Cramp’d in the painted window, first there came, 
Cut into diamonds by the boughs entwining 
The orange flashes of the sea aflame. 


“‘ And then through all the cloister’d aisles of beech, 
The fluted stems from whence the builder learns, 
There pass’d a softer breath than any speech— 
A dying light stream’d inward on the ferns. 


“‘ Those trees stand waiting through the silent years, 
Expecting some one who doth never come ; ; 
So sternly happy over human tears, 
To human words so eloquently dumb. 
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“They wait some song that winter never sings, 
Some summer blue that eye hath never seen, 

The far-off footfall of some spell-bound spring 
That lingers unimaginably green. 


“But through them pass’d that eve a mystic breath,,. 
A hint from God to all their leaves was given, 
Some inarticulate news of life and death, 
The anticipation of some gift from Heaven. 


** And when the sun had sunk, and the night was 
Cloudy and calm, some mile into the sea, 
Upon our eastern coast, it came to pass 
A light unspeakable hover’d far a-lee. 


“There sail’d a pillar from some shore unknown, 
Pillar and cross atop, and both of light, 

And all the ocean hushed its stormy tone, 
And awe was on the azure infinite. 


“The throng upon the strand made not a stir, 
But boats put forth to see-the lights divine, 

And the crews stood, as in a theatre, 
Beholding this as if a heavenly sign. 


** And after prayer the wisest of our wise, 
Toward the pillar row’d with muffled oar, 

Half fear’d that at one sound beneath the skies 
The delicate dream might fade for evermore. 


“‘ When, as the boat drew near the light of God, 
The moon being partly hid by pearly bars, 

Pillar and cross did cast themselves abroad, 
Into a firmament of many stars. 


** What ark was that ? How chanced it on the tide ? 
No gallant ship upon the ocean rode, 

No lights were lit the mariners to guide, 
On pencilled spars no sail was moon-besnow’d. 


** Sole there remained that tiny cedar ark, 

Wherefrom there grew one small green branch of palm,,. 
Which open’d, nothing but the book they mark 

Wherein is written every holy psalm, 


** And all the histories of the Hebrew years, 
And all the treasury of soul-complaints, 
And all the dim magnificence of seers, 
And all the sighs and silences of saints, 
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‘* And all the visions by the Patmian shore 
Cycle in cycle orbing manifold, 

And all the hopes that make the sweet heav’n more 
Than a mere mist of amethyst and gold. 


** And chief enshrined above earth’s waves of strife 
The unfathomable words that Jesus saith, 

And all the loveliness of one white Life, 
And all the pathos of one perfect Death.” 


Ill. 


On the next eve, beside our glorious river, 

Forth from the throng I walk’d among the trees 
The rustle of whose leaves keeps time for ever 

To holy bells of ancient colleges. 


“‘T will do justice to this place,” I cried, 
“ Endow it with imaginative gleam, 
And let its outward frame be glorified 


With something of the glory of my dream.” 


Whereon my Oxford rose with airy motion, 
Superbly touch’d by sunset’s magic spell, 
Most like the fabulous college girt with ocean 

Far beyond Cambalene and Tyrambel. 


And I could see and hear what fortuned there, 
The forms and voices of a noble band, 

In love and all sweet brotherhood walking fair, 
The thinkers and the workers hand in hand. 


Not only those who know all lights and shadows, 
On waves of language as they rise and fall, 

And live their life upon the Attic meadows 
Beneath the plane in worlds Platonical ; 


Or those who the fine tissue of the lyre 
Antique can follow through its difficult woof, 
Or who can march with soul that doth not tire 
Through the long process of the perfect proof. 


Eyes, too, were there, deep orbs whereto was given 
Another and a vaster world to win, 

The passionless pathway of the stars of heav’n 
Without, the subtler universe within— 
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Histories that seem to have no steadfast end, 
By one majestic purpose bounden still, 

As rushing cataracts hang at distance kenn’d 
One great white wonder from the purple hill— 


The quiet chronicles of rocks and flowers, 
The mystery of life enwrapped in awe, 

The interworking of dissimilar powers 
Where all is harmony, for all is law, 


Through light’s long tide and ocean’s silver roll, 
From the pale primrose to the furthest star, 
In all the harp of man’s immortal soul, 
No strife to desecrate, no string to jar. 


Each after each some house of light upsprings, 
A visible sign of knowledge larger grown, 

Where cunning hands have heap’d up precious things, 
And cut thy vision, Verulam, in stone. 


O lamps too long unlit, now bravely burning— 
One true philosophy that lives and grows! 

O happy hand of reverential learning, 
That brushes snails from Faith’s unfolding rose! 


Nor shall want strains of verse superbly wrought, 
For aye sweet Poesy renews her youth, . 
Hangs songs like hawthorn from the sharpest thought, 
And daisies o’er the ploughshare track of Truth. 


And aye let Science disenchant at will, 

And set her features free from passions trace ; 
A new enchantment waits upon her still, 

New lights of passion fall upon her face. 


And aye as Poesy is said to die, 
Her resurrection comes. She doth create 
New heaven, new earth, an ampler sea and sky, 
A fairer nature, and a nobler fate ; 


For stealth of science, poverty of Fact, 
Indemnifies herself in gold of song, 

And claims her heritage in that blue tract 
Of land which lies beyond the reach of wrong. 


And being divine believeth the Divine, 
And being beautiful creates the Fair, 
And always sees a further mountain line, 

And stands delighted on a starrier stair. 
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Last, as the evening light wax’d richly dim, 
Melodious voice of yearning unsufficed, 

Uprose Magnificat and holy hymn, 
And wisdom’s strong heart fell asleep in Christ. 


IV. 


Years—forty years—have pass’d away since then. 
And boys who bent to manhood’s earliest strife 
Are in the silent land, or see as men 
Few diamond spray-drops on the mill-wheel, Life. 


What high fulfilment hath thy vision found ? 
What fair adventure hath thy fancy brought ? 

With what rich wreaths is thy Utopia crown’d ? 
And what success hath fallen to thy thought? 


The thinkers and the workers walk apart, 
Upon the banks of Isis and of Cam. 

The worker from the thing miscall’d his heart 
Casts forth like ice his morsell’d epigram ; 


The thinker owns of mere subjective worth 

His thought, and piles his doubts like flakes of snow, 
And o’er a darkened universe drivels forth 

His feeble and immeasurable ‘ No.” 


And that sweet story. Ah! the Book enfolden 
Unstain’d and glorious by the branch of palm ; 

O’er it the shaft of light and cross more golden, 
Round it the sea’s illimitable calm ; 


Came it so gently within cedar barr’d, 
And floated it on waves so grandly lit, 
And kept the angels such a watch and ward, 
And arch’d such tender azure over it, 


That the white page should be so darkly blotted 
By the high treason of the sceptic’s ink, 

And the one story of a life unspotted 
Fall into four, as certain critics think ? 


That the sweet breath of Miracle should die 
Like the brief odour of the cedarn Ark, 
On earth’s one truest page be branded—Lie, 
On its one chronicle of sunlight—Dark ? 
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And He whom we adore with bended head, 
What tints are these the mockers intermix ? 

The riddle of the years is poorly read, 

A contradiction loads the crucifix. 


They call Him King. They mourn o’er His eclipse, 
And fill a cup of half contemptuous wine, 

Foam the froth’d rhetoric for the death-white lips, 

And ring the changes on the word “ divine.” 


Divinely gentle—yet a sombre giant ; 
Divinely perfect—yet imperfect man : 

Divinely calm—yet recklessly defiant ; 
Divinely true—yet half a charlatan. 


They torture all the record of the Life, 
Give—what from France and Germany: they get, 
To Calvary carry a dissecting-knife, 
Parisian patchouli to Olivet. 


They talk of critical battle-flags unfurl’d, 

Of the wing’d- sweep of science high and grand— 
And sometimes publish to a yawning world 

A book of patchwork learning second-hand. 


Wing’d did they say? but different wings uplift 
The little living ecstasy sunward borne, 

And the brown-feathered thief, with one poor gift— 
To stoop and twitter as it steals the corn. 


Ah! up the chapel-aisles, in rows more thin, 


The priests pass eastward, and the scholars come, 
And half-sad faces wear Arouet’s grin, 


And half the old Magnificats are dumb. 


V. 


Hush’d be such strains of bitterness or hate ; 
A hidden faith doth Oxford strongly keep. 
If less of blue the, wave irradiate, 
A purer salt lies many a fathom deep. 


Patience! God’s House of Light shall yet be built, 
In years unthought of, to some unknown song, 

And from the fanes of Science shall her guilt _ 

Pass like a cloud. How long, O Lord, how long ?— 
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When Faith shall grow a man, and Thought a child, 
And that in us which thinks with that which feels 
Shall everlastingly be reconciled, 
And that which questioneth with that which kneels. 


And that true Book—the lovely dream is o’er 
Which saw it shelter’d well beneath the palm, . 
Sent by a saint from some mysterious shore, 
Its tiny frigate floating o’er a calm. 


No vessel bore it to a sacred isle, 
No magic kept it from the salt sea-spray, 
It had no perfect charm of Grecian style, 
No shaft of glory heralded its way. 


Yet, peradventure, shall diviner seem 
The chronicle of a severer truth 

Than all the fabulous colouring of the dream 
That tinted it so richly in our youth. 


And yet, for all the puzzle of the lines, 
All the discordant copies stain’d with age, 
A more miraculous lore it intertwines, 
A grander Christ looks radiant from its page. 


For all the stammering of those simple men, 
A four-fold unity of truth they reach: 
Drops as of light fall from their trembling pen, 
And Christ speaks through them with a tenderer speech. 


And through all time our father’s faith shall speed, 
And the old utterance be sent abroad, 

And eastward chanted rise the changeless creed— 
O Light from Light, O very God from God ! 


But for the New Atlantis—for the Church 

Where faith and knowledge heart-united dwell— 
I think it lies far-off beyond our search, 

Enfolded by the Hills Delectable. 


Derry anp RapHos. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES: THEIR BEST FORM. 


To no one who is familiar with the true scope of politics, as the 
master science which embraces all that pertains to the well-being 
of the body politic, can any apology be due for discussing Friendly 
Societies in the pages of the National Review. Their number, 
said to be over 35,000 in England and Wales alone; the vast 
total of their members exceeding 3,000,000; the thrift, the fore- 
thought, and the self-denial encouraged by them; the noble 
purpose to which, for the most part, they are devoted, namely, 
mutual succour in times of sickness and distress; the extent of their 
capital, estimated variously at from £9,000,000 to £11,000,000; 
and the intimate connection of the investment and safety of such 
a sum with the stability of our national securities, and conse- 
quently with public order: all these are facts which more than 
justify their claim on our attention, sympathy and support. 
Parliament felt this when it devoted a Royal Commission to the 
consideration of their position and needs; and founded upon its 
voluminous reports the Act of 38 & 39 Vict. c. 60, known as Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s Act, in 1875. The Ecclesiastical Synod of the 
Southern Province also felt this, when it appointed a special com- 
mittee of the Lower House, in 1883, to consider the general 
working of the various Acts affecting these societies; a committee 
which reported in February 1884, and appended to its Report* the 
rules of a Deposit Friendly Society, as being in their judgment the 
form of society most to be commended. We value their historical 
survey and suggestions ; but we take leave, on practical grounds, 
to differ from their conclusion. And as we have no means of 
knowing how many forms of Friendly Society they considered, or 
what was their previous knowledge of the subject committed to 
them, so we have the less hesitation in submitting the sketch of a 
society of another though kindred character; which, after a 
lengthened experience of other systems, we deliberately prefer ; 
and with which we are practically associated. We do not, however, 
present it in the spirit or attitude of antagonism; nor do we pit 
it against the system of their choicet as being, in the abstract, 
* Sold at the National Society’s Repository, Westminster, price 4d. See also The 
Home Mission Field, February 1885, pp. 3-7. 
’ + Of their system the Memorandum on Valuations of Friendly Societies, officially 
issued by the Registrar, speaks thus:—“In the class of societies known as Deposit 


Societies, the constitution is such as only, in a small degree, to make use of the broad 
principles of insurance. In other words, their nature is rather that of a savings’ bank, 
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superior. But we commend it as at once less complex and costly, 
equally secure, and far more easily worked in rural districts. 

Their report, indeed, illustrated the deposit system by reference 
to a society recently established for the town and neighbourhood 
of Yeovil, with supposed amendments on the Abbots-Ann system, 
and combining, as we do, the principles of an insurance society " 
with those of a savings’ bank. But though we have that charac- 
teristic in common, we differ so widely in the manner of applying it, 
and in the peculiar safeguards, additions, and improvements intro- 
duced by us, as to make our society a distinct species of its genus,* 
and to give it, as we believe after several years’ experience, a very 
exceptional value. 

Before, however, we proceed to describe it, we owe it to the 
general reader to explain the two forms which Friendly Societies 
have hitherto ordinarily assumed. With rare exceptions they have 
differed chiefly in the management and application of their un- 
exhausted income. In both cases they have been dependent on 
the monthly contributions of members for the means of meeting 
their liabilities. But in the one case the yearly surplus of 
receipts over expenditure has been divided, in the other accumu- 
lated. They are denominated, therefore, according to their finan- 
cial system, “‘ dividing” or ‘‘ accumulating” societies. And each 
class is characterized by its own peculiar advantages and draw- 
backs. 

Cuass I.—To take the latter and far most prevalent form first : 
the ordinary accumulating society is that which carries to capital 
accounts the whole savings of each successive year, under the 
several branches of insurance, whether for sickness, old age, or 
death, with an occasional provision for division of surplus, at very 
long intervals, and after valuation. 

The distinctive advantages of a society of this class, if only its 
tables are sound,t is, of course, the superior guarantee of per- 


where each member’s deposits are carefully credited to him; and if a member fall sick, 
or die, he can only expect to receive assistance, more or less, to the extent of the amount 
standing to his credit with the society. Whatever advantages this system may have, it. 
certainly cannot be considered as coming within the scope of the well-recognized rules 
upon which principles of mutual assurance are based,” p. 7. It will be seen that whilst 
combining the principles of the savings’ bank and the mutual insurance society, our 
system avoids the weak point exposed by the Registrar in the words we have 
italicised. 

* We are indebted for the original idea, on which we have advanced, to the West 
Charlton Friendly Society, in the county of Somerset. 

t Our purpose not being to discuss the various amounts to be paid for various 
insurances, but rather to point out the best plan of working a society whose tables are 
certified by a competent actuary, we shall assume the adequacy of the payments in all 
cases alike, though fully aware of the ruin brought on thousands of them by absolute 
inadequacy. 
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manence, and of sufficiency to meet a crisis, which is afforded by 
a capital supposed to be continually increasing, or always equal 
to its obligations. But it labours under the following draw- 
backs :-— 

_(a.) On the one hand it provides no check, beyond, perhaps, the 
doctor’s eye, upon that plague of all such institutions, malinger- 
ing.* 

(b.) On the other hand, it offers its members no compensation 
for forbearing to tax the club a day earlier or later than is actually 
necessary; or for abstaining when they might justly demand 
sick-pay. 

(c.) It fails to make it every man’s felt interest to keep down 
costs of management, and to check misapplication of, or improper 
pressure on, the funds. 

(d.) Its healthiest members, its very backbone, who have never 
drawn a farthing from it during twenty or thirty years of member- 
ship, are left to console themselves with the reflection that they 
have ‘‘ borne one another’s burdens” ; when, by a slight adapta- 
tion of the system of our life insurance societies, they might not 
only have done that, but might also have been rewarded by an 
occasional bonus. 

These are the chief flaws to be avoided in any embodiment of 
the accumulative principle. 

Cuass IIl.—The ordinary dividing, or dividend society, shares 
amongst its members annually, or at other intervals, the entire 
balance of receipts over expenditure in the preceding year, or 
other period ; and then starts afresh, with, perhaps, a contribution 
of one shilling per member to the ‘‘ Box” in lieu of capital. The 
aid it gives at death is usually dependent on a levy of one shilling 
per man, as each death occurs, and is, therefore, of a very pre- 
carious nature. The distinctive attractions and advantages of such 
a society are these :— 

(a.) That, at fixed intervals, every member may expect to 
receive back a considerable portion of his monthly contributions, 
which have, nevertheless, during their period of payment, insured 
him an allowance in case of inability to work. In fact, so long as 
the numbers keep up, and a fair average of health is enjoyed, his 
club is to him rather a bank of deposit than a sinking fund. 

(b.) That it being every member’s interest to secure as large a 
dividend as possible, so everyone is interested to keep down expen- 


* A report not long since issued by the Bath and Wells Diocesan Conference, drew 
attention to the fact that, whereas the Western Provident Association (having a large 
area, and no bank system) paid for eleven days and a half of sickness per member, 
in 1879; a club on the Abbots-Ann system, of chargeable deposits, paid for less than 
two days per member. 
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diture, to prevent malingering, and to oppose improper application 
of the funds.* 

(c.) That, assuming a good moral tone in such societies, and an 
intelligent perception of the connection between morality and health, 
their periodical dissolution and reconstruction affords an opportu- 
nity for excluding undesirable members, such as the accumulating 
society can only secure by legal evidence and costly procedure. 

The drawbacks of societies of this class are the following :— 

(a.) The absence of any check on squandering the dividend as 
soon as received; and the void of any provision, suggestion, or 
encouragement for utilizing it. From this defect the club anni- 
versary becomes rather a curse than a blessing, a hindrance than 
a help; for a public-house is usually the place for payment of the 
dividend, and consequently the scene of its outlay. 

(b.) That there being no reserve or capital, out of which to meet 
the occasional pressure of epidemics or old age, ultimate insolvency 
is before them from the first. 

(c.) That the usual remedy for averting insolvency, namely, the 
exclusion of the older and weaker members by the young and 
strong, on the periodical occasions of reconstruction, is a cruelty 
paralleled only by the slaying of a weak shipmate by wrecked 
seamen to avert hunger and thirst. 

(d.) That supposing such remedy impracticable, the alternative 
danger arises of the young and strong seceding, and hastening the 
ruin of the club by increasing its average of sickness, whilst 
reducing its means of meeting it. 


Such being the comparative advantages and disadvantages of 
the two simplest and most familiar forms of Friendly Society, the 
problem has been how to combine the stability of the one with the 
attractiveness of the other, avoiding, at the same time, the peculiar 
drawbacks of each; in other words, how at once to capitalize and 
to divide; and, we may add also, how to bring within a labourer’s 
- reach such a deferred annuity as, with diminished wages or re- 
duced sick-pay after sixty-five years of age, would raise him above 
want. That problem has been solved as follows. 

A society being framed with machinery and regulations adapted 
from the outline furnished by the Registrar, and with duly certified 
tablest of monthly contributions payable at various ages for the 
benefits to be insured, special provisions are inserted thus :— 

1. That no one be admitted without a certificate of health and 

* It is no contradiction- of this statement to admit that, from lack of effective 
management and due medical provision, these advantages are constantly forfeited. 

+ These tables, like those of the great Life Insurance Societies, should be calculated 


at a percentage slightly higher than the actual necessities of the case, to allow for 
contingencies and to admit of profits. 
13 * 
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healthy constitution from the club doctor [unless he pay a higher 
rate of monthly contribution, according to a fixed scale and the 
nature of the medical report], and that occupations of special 
risk be subject to increased premium. 

2. That three distinct funds be opened, viz. the Sickness and 
Medical or “Common” Fund, the Auxiliary Fund, and the Mem- 
bers’ Bank Fund, and that a separate account be kept of each.* 

8. That the Common Fund, consisting of monthly contributions 
for allowances in sickness and for medical care, be chargeable for 
those purposes alone. But that the balance of receipts over pay- 
ments, during the preceding year, be annually divided; and that 
three-fourths of the same be shared equally by all who were mem- 
bers for the whole year, and left no arrears due, and one-fourth be 
paid to the Auxiliary Fund. 

4. That each member’s share, instead of being paid to him in 
eash, or retained for his withdrawal at discretion, be carried to his 
separate credit in an account to be called his Bank Account; there 
to accumulate by similar additions from year to year, subject only 
to payment of one-sixth of his sickness allowance during (say) the 
first eight weeks of illness (or any less period), and of one-third 
thereafter, so long as such pay continues.t 

5. That from the aforesaid Bank, at intervals of not less than 
five (or seven) years, its owner may, by leave of the Committee, 
withdraw one-half of the amount standing to his credit, to meet 
any special claim, or to buy a small deferred annuity (with aid 
from the Auxiliary Fund, as hereinafter provided). That in such 
cases the other moiety be retained to meet its liabilities in sick- 
ness, or to supply the place of a Burial Insurance, or both. That 
the balance due to him at his decease be paid in full to the nominee 
appointed by him and registered in the club books. 


* A Burial Fund may be added, if the Bank, as hereinafter described, is not thought 
sufficient provision for funeral expenses, especially in the earlier years of membership. 
And to encourage thrift, a distinct deposit account may be opened, side by side with 
the Friendly Society Accounts, but absolutely independent of them, on Savings’ Bank 
principles alone, both deposit and interest being at the depositor’s discretion. 

t We allow full pay for thirteen weeks, and half-pay for the same period, and no 
more until twelve months have elapsed. But, having yearly carried to an Auxiliary 
Fund a part of the balance of the Common Fund, together with several sources of 
income which would otherwise have gone to swell his bank, we do not discontinue the 
sick man’s pay if his bank fails within the six months. Deposit societies which only 
earry a third, more or less, of the monthly contribution to their Sickness Fund, treating 
the rest as deposits, and which give their members a discretionary command over 
those deposits, are compelled in self-defence to act on the severer rule of stopping 
sick pay when the sick man’s bank stops. There is evidence, however,‘that the cases 
of such stoppage are very rare; and with us, whose banks are not held at discretion, 
the exhaustion of the bank, and its inability to yield its weekly quota, can‘rarely occur, 
except to very recent members. Every member’s bank account is written up yearly in 
leaves provided for the purpose in his book of rules. 
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6. That any member emigrating, or showing other sufficient 
reason for quitting the society, may receive five-sixths of his Bank 
money, the remainder being transferred to the Auxiliary Fund; to 
which Fund shall also be transferred the whole Bank of any 
’ member who is compelled to retire by reason of immorality. 

[By the peculiar limitations and obligations thus attaching to 
the Banks, they constitute our first reserve. ] 

7. That all admission and other fees, fines, interest on invest- 
ments, payments for management (when gratuitous management 
is not available), fourths of yearly savings on the Common Fund, 
forfeited Bank balances, and sixths of Bank balances in cases of 
voluntary retirement, be placed to the credit of the Auxiliary 
Fund, 

8. That the Auxiliary Fund be applicable (a) to the costs of 
management; (b) to the aid of the Common and Burial Funds, 
under definite circumstances, and on a fixed scale ; * (c) for grants 
to members desirous of purchasing a small Government annuity 
after their sixty-fifth year, when both wages and sick-pay decrease + 

(and, it may be, to other kindred purposes). 

[This fund constitutes our second reserve, or representative of 
capital. It tends to accumulate quickly; and, like the Common 
Fund, is often aided by honorary subscriptions and donations. Its 
permanency, together with that of the Banks, secures continuity 
instead of annual dissolution, and thus protects the weaker mem- 
bers against ejection by the stronger. ] 

By such a combination, as we have thus summarized, of the 
leading principles of the greater and more familiar forms of 
Friendly Society—the accumulating and the dividing—and by the 
peculiar safeguards introduced by us, we have secured the following 
advantages :— 

1. The attractiveness of a yearly dividend, or share of profits for 
all, in place of the contributions of the best members being virtually 
sunk. 

2. An effectual preventive against wasting dividends. 

8. The guarantee of a double accumulating capital. 

4. An absolute check on malingering (by the reduction of the 


* The circumstances and the scale may be fixed as follows: A grant of £3 to the 
Common Fund whenever it is reduced to a sum not exceeding 5s. per member on 
St. Michael’s Day (our Festival); and a grant of £2 to the Burial Fund when, if ever, 
i may require it. But very few subscribe to the separate Burial Fund. 

t¢ The cost of a Deferred Government Annuity of 2s. per week after sixty-five years 
of age is £5 16s, 3d. at twenty-five years of age. Now if a man at that age has allowed 
his bank to accumulate seven years, a moiety of it will probably supply £2 towards 
the purchase, A grant from the Auxiliary Fund may supply £2 more, and will leave 
him less than £2 to raise from other sources. The value of such an annuity is, 


unhappily, too little realized as yet to endanger any pressure for the auxiliary 
grants. 
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sick man’s private bank, as well as of his dividend, with each 
week’s sickness). 

5. A careful regard for economical management, and due con- 
formity to rules, especially in sickness. 

6. A disposition to spare the Common Fund, rather than to 
impose on it, for the sake of the dividend. 

7. Absence of all jealousy of aged members.* 

8. Enabling members to meet any special crisis by withdrawing 
a moiety of their bank at appropriate intervals. 

Such, in its main features, is the species of Friendly Society 
which we venture to commend to all dependents on manual labour, 
and to not a few others, in the United Kingdom. The con- 
tributions and the allowances can always be adapted to the means 
of the class concerned. And a Church character may be given to 
the society, and it may be worked as a guild, and as part and 
parcel of the parochial machinery with the greatest advantage, 
without any modification of its financial regulations. Its practical 
working may be illustrated by the following balance-sheet. 


First ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FRIENDLY Society. 


Dr. Common Fund Account. Cr. Common Fund Account. 
£s. d, £8 d.. 
To 23 Members’ monthly con- By Sick-pay, 24 days at 1s. 4d. 
tributions for sick-pay and perday . 112 0 
doctor . - 2200 » Half-yearly pagueente to 
» Honorary subscriptions 110 0 Doctor at 4s. per Mem- 
ber 40 0: 
as below to Banks and 
Auxiliary Fund . . 1718 0 
23 10 23 10 0: 
Dr. Auxiliary Fund Account. Cr. Auziliary Fund Account. 
d, d, 
To 23 Entrance fees 2 6 By Secretary’s 220 
» Fines, sale of Rules, &c. 014 0 » Printing 210 0 
» Monthly contributions for » Sundries 040 
management . ‘ 120 » Balance ey 5 5 6 
» Share of Harvest Thank- 
offerings, per Vicar - 110 0 
» One-fourth of Balance of 
Common Fund for the 
« £96 
10 1 6 10 1 6. 


* By reason of the reduction of their sick-pay, though their contributions are un- 
altered, when their annuity (if prudent) should be due; and when even the most 
careful medical provision may fail to distinguish between real sickness and the mere 
infirmities of age. It may be questioned, however, whether any portion of a man’s 
bank should be applied to meet the demands of sick-pay, when such pay is reduced. 
by age. 
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Dr. Members’ Banks Account. Cr. Members’ Banks Account. 
£s. d. 
To Three-fourths of Balance By payment to the Banks of 18 
of Common Fund for last fully qualified Members, 
Year. « « BSe at 14s. lld.each . 1 8 6 


13 8 6 13 8 6 


On this the following remarks are due by way of explanation: 

1. That all the Members not having paid for the whole preceding year, but some 
having entered later than the rest, all could not share the Dividend. 

2. That no Banks existing in the first year of a Club, the entire amount of Sick-pay 
is taken from the monthly contributions. 

3. That no Sick-pay being due until after six months’ Membership, the amount of 
sickness here supposed represents only the latter half of the Club’s.first year, and not 
quite that for all. But it has been calculated at a higher rate than generally occurs 
in societies with kindred Bank regulations. 

4, That so high a dividend is by no means to be expected when a whole year’s 
sickness is included in the charges ; nor when members are very considerably advanced 
in age, nor where the management and room have to be paid for. Our average 
dividend, in five years, has been 12s, But this also is very high. 

This paper may be appropriately concluded with the following 
cautions :— 

Never let sick-pay be due before the date of the medical 
certificate ; and let no one return to work until he has presented a 
medical certificate that he may safely do so. Immense losses 
occur through neglect of this precaution. 

Avoid areas too large for occasional supervision from the 
centre, as increasing the costs of management,* and as being 
favourable to neglect of rules and impunity of misconduct. 

Admit young men as associates, at half charges and half claims, 
between sixteen and twenty years of age; to become full members 
at the latter date. They will be more readily recruited before they 
have formed bad habits and public-house acquaintances. 

After a sufficient time, say three or four years, to test and 
amend your rules and working machinery, by all means secure for 
your society the manifold benefits of Registration. As you divide 
your chief yearly receipts, you will probably be exempt from the 
legal requirement of a quinquennial valuation. But whether 
exempt or not, let the safeguards of a gratuitous Government 
Registration be added to your claims on public confidence. 

* A recent report of the Bath and Wells Diocesan Conference instanced a society 
which, extending over a large part of Devon and Somerset, spent 6s. per head on 2,604 
members, yearly on management. The same report recommended school-districts as 


the extreme limits of Friendly Societies, and urged the establishment of Penny Banks 
in schools as feeders for them. 


J. B. Sweet. 


CHURCHILL. 


Ir is always interesting to trace the causes of the decay of great 
literary reputations, and few reputations in English literature 
were at one time greater, none seem now to have more utterly 
decayed, than that of Churchill. As a satirist, Churchill has 
written the most slashing verses in the English language. But 
the blade of the rapier with a scythe’s edge, has the dulness 
of a thrashing-flail. There is a want of ideal finish, of philo- 
sophic completeness, about his conceptions, which places him 
below Pope and Dryden. Nevertheless, he is not surpassed by 
either in withering irony or in strength of invective. As these 
are the leading elements of satire, Churchill is entitled to very high 
rank in this branch of poetry, though he compromised his claim 
by mistaking the malignancy of the stroke for the vigour of the 
hand which directed it. To this he appears to have been led by 
his wrong choice of a profession, a blunder which early initiated 
him into habits of outrageous Bohemianism. The contumelies to 
which he was exposed in waging war against social respectability 
soured his feelings. He had neither time nor inclination for the 
culture of the esthetic elements of his nature. During the three 
eventful years (1761-64) which spans the whole of his literary 
career, all was whirlwind and dissipation. His poems are only a 
reflex of the irregularities of the man. Hence, while in the bold- 
ness of his strokes we may fairly trace his lineage back to the 
older satirists, we miss the grace arising out of the magical 
combination of discordant materials, the Promethean creation of 
structural unity, which made the MacFleckno of Dryden as perfect 
in its way as a Venus of Phidias or a Madonna of Raphael. 
Churchill was at Westminster School with Cowper, Colman, and 
Warren Hastings, and, we dare say, picked up there as little learn- 
ing as his contemporaries ; for he failed to acquire a scholarship at 
Merton, and, when he migrated to Cambridge, refused the slight 
ordeal then essential for a degree. An ill-assorted marriage at 
eighteen, with the assumption of priest’s orders a few years later, 
(1756), completed his ruin. Had Churchill, like Goldsmith, pre- 
sented himself to the examining chaplain in red plush breeches, 
the world would have been saved some scandals, and the genius of 
Churchill placed under conditions more favourable to its harmo- 
nious development. As it was, he was obliged to eke out a starving 
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curacy of £30 per annum in Somersetshire, by keeping a cyder 
establishment. The drinks appear to have had a less popular 
flavour than the sermons; for two years later, we find Churchill 
encumbered with debt, supplementing the small paternal living in 
London by teaching in a young lady’s boarding-school—a position 
for which it was thought he was singularly adapted, as his gown 
was regarded as a protection to the morals of the establishment. 
Churchill in a Somerset cyder brewery was the serf of Admetus 
‘among the herdsmen; but thrown into the society of the metro- 
polis, the nature of the sun-god began to reveal itself. For, soon 
after this boarding-school engagement, he seduced a sculptor’s 
daughter (Miss Carr), who had the poor merit of remaining 
faithful to him after his reckless living had alienated his wife. 
When the publication of the Rosciad (1761) put some £700 in his 
pocket—a poem which was offered to and refused by the trade for 
as many pence—Churchill exchanged his cassock and bands, then 
ordinarily worn by clergymen outdoors, for a gold-laced waistcoat, 
a Newmarket coat with metal buttons, and Steinkirk ruffles. The 
shock felt at such a transformation can hardly be appreciated in 
our day. When Perigord of Antien changed his episcopal robes 
for those of a courtier, deism was in fashion. When Churchill 
discarded his creed, the predominant sentiment of English society 
was veneration for the Church. Men lifted up their hands in 
astonishment at a writer who had profaned its ordinances, out- 
raged its ethics, and trampled its robes under foot. His popularity 
waned. The clever poem on “Night,” and the attack on the 
Johnsonian coterie under the name of ‘‘ The Ghost,” were coldly 
received. A political revolution led him to take a step which 
revived his favour with the multitude for a short season, only to 
consign him in the end more irrevocably to oblivion. 

In the autumn of 1761 the elder Pitt resigned his seat in the 
Cabinet, because his colleagues would not anticipate the impend- 
ing rupture with Spain by seizing the Spanish galleons on their 
transit from the Indies. The councils of Lord Bute remained in 
the ascendant. All the avenues of the State were crowded with 
his favourites. It seemed as if the days of James I. had revived, 
when a whole colony of Scotch courtiers crossed the Tweed and 
ousted Englishmen from the lobbies of St. James’s. The reins of 
Government were held by effeminate statesmen, who sought to 
stifle public resentment by acts of repression. Wilkes led on the 
attack against the Court, with Churchill as his henchman. The 
popularity of the demagogue brightened, for a season, the repu- 
tation of the poet. Churchill startled the town with the Prophecy 
of Famine—the most successful of his efforts, because, in the highest 
vein of satire, it gave force and embodiment to the feelings of the 
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multitude. Wilkes, in the North Britain, wore the vizor of a 
Scotchman only the more effectively to cover the Prime Minister 
with ridicule. The scarcity then prevailing in the kingdom. was. 
ascribed to the devastation of the Scotch, who, leaving their own 
barren plains and mountains, had emigrated southwards to despoil 
the English treasury. The relation between Bute and the Queen 
Dowager was supposed to be imaged in the relation between 
Mazarin and Anne of Austria, and in that of Mortimer with 
Isabella.* The more ridiculous the insinuation, the greater its - 
chance of credibility. Whether Wilkes and Churchill annihilated 
Lord Bute or not may be open to question, but they certainly drove 
him from place. That nobleman, who appeared at the head of the 
treasury in 1762, was obliged to retire before the storm which his 
enemies had evoked. But Wilkes and Churchill were singled out 
for prosecution by the Government. Churchill, by a ruse of 
Wilkes, who passed him off to the warrant-officers as Mr. 
Thompson, escaped to Wales with Miss Carr, leaving his more 
prosaic companion to contemplate life through the bars of the 
Tower. When Wilkes was called up before Chief Justice Pratt, 
at Common Pleas, to hear the Whig doctrine of the legality of 
general warrants upset, Hogarth, with 
“The murderous pencil in his palsied hand,” 
was in the gallery, sketching that famous caricature from which, 
as long as caricature shall last, Wilkes will squint upon posterity. 
The infuriated Churchill, as Hogarth had enjoyed the friendship 
of both, dipped his pen in gall to overshadow, in his celebrated 
epistle, the greatness of the artist by the meanness of the man. 
Sir Frederick Leighton, in our day, has painted Dryden’s. 
Cymon and Iphigenia, and succeeded. Hogarth had painted 
Dryden’s Sigismunda and Guiscardo, and failed. The gentleman 
who gave the commission refused the picture. 
Poor Sigismunda! What a fate is thine! 
Dryden, the great high priest of all the nine, 
Revived thy name, gave what the Muse could give, 
And in his numbers bade thy memory live, 
Gave thee those soft sensations which might move 
And warm the coldest anchorite to love; 
Gave thee that virtue which could curb desire, 
Refine and consecrate Love’s headlong fire ; 
Gave thee those griefs which made the Stoic feel, 
And call’d compassion forth from hearts of steel; 
Gave thee that firmness which our sex may shame, 
And make man bow to woman’s juster claim, 
So that the tears, which from our weakness flow, 
Seem to debase thy dignity of woe. 


But oh, how much unlike! how weak ! how changed ! 
How much from nature, and herself estranged ! 


* North Britain, No. 5. 
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How totally deprived of all the powers 
To show her feelings and awaken ours, 

Doth Sigismunda now devoted stand, 

The helpless victim of a dauber’s hand. 
Blush, thou vain man! and if desire of fame, 
Founded on real art, thy thoughts inflame, 
To quick destruction Sigismunda give, 

And let her memory die, that thine may live.* 


Garrick, in a letter to Colman, pronounced this epistle the 
most bloody performance he had ever known. It was even re- 
ported that Hogarth was killed, when the celebrated caricature 
of the bear appeared, in torn clerical bands, clutching a pewter 
_ of stout with one paw, and a club with a few North Britons with 
the other. ‘ The Bruiser” was a compliment to Churchill, for he 
had almost hugged poor Hogarth to death. 

Wilkes only escaped from incarceration to find himself a target 
for exasperated Scotchmen anxious to avenge their slighted country 
by exchanging pistol-shots with its assailant. Martin’s bullet had 
hardly been extracted from Wilkes, than General Forbes, another 
crack shot, followed Wilkes to Paris hoping to repeat the per- 
formance of Martin. Churchill, imagining that Martin and Forbes 
were only the pioneers of a government conspiracy hatched to. 
despatch Wilkes, wrote his Duellist, a poem which Horace Walpole 
pronounced the best of his works, though it is famous for little- 


else than its satire on Warburton :— 
A man so proud that, should he meet 
The twelve Apostles in the street, 
He’d turn his nose up at them all, 
And shove his Saviour from the wall. 


But the Wilkes fever was in the ascendant, and the Duellist not 
only met with a success disproportionate to its merits, but even 
pushed The Author, by which it was immediately preceded, into. 
fictitious circulation. For these two productions Churchill re- 
ceived from his publishers £470. It is evident Churchill made 
capital out of the popularity of Wilkes, but when the patriotic 
bubble burst, he was dragged down by his associate to the limbo 
of dubious reputations. 

The last year of Churchill’s life was euntel with more per- 
formances than the two previous years put together. From 
October 1763 to October 1764 there appeared, in rapid succession, 
The Conference, The Author, The Duellist, Gotham, The Candidate,. 
The Times, Farewell, and Independence. We are told by his bio-- 
grapher that he diversified these literary occupations by indulging 
in sporting pursuits at Acton Common and Richmond. It was im- 
possible for a writer, in so short a space, to throw off so many 
pieces and impart to each the organic structure of a work of art.. 


* Line 487. 
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Much of Churchill’s later work, though strikingly vigorous in parts, 
appears to consist of measured indignation against the miscel- 
laneous vices of society, cut out into orthodox lengths of 500 
lines, and christened after his own arbitrary fancy. The last half 
of The Candidate, or of Gotham, has as much connection with the 
first, as it has with The Author, The Conference, or with Indepen- 
dence; and the last three pieces might change titles with each other 
without the slightest incongruity. His poems, however, com- 
manded a certain sale, which induced him to continue his efforts. 
At the latter end of October a yearning seized him for the society 
of his friend Wilkes, who was recruiting himself at Boulogne. 
Laying aside his gun, but not his pen, thither Churchill repaired, 
but only to encounter miliary fever. In the execution of another 
poem he had reached the 166th line— 
“I on my journey all alone proceed,” 

when death, in his thirty-third year, took him at his word, and 
sent him on his last travel. Wilkes wasinconsolable. He followed 
Churchill to his final resting-place in St. Martin’s Churchyard, 
Dover, but graced the spot with no cenotaph. In the grounds of 
his own cottage in the Isle of Wight he placed a broken Doric 
column, composed of materials as fragile as his patriotism, with 
the inscription: Carolo Churchill: amico jucundo, poete acri, civi 
optime de patria merito. A hot or sour-tempered poet is not 
the pleasantest companion. Wilkes certainly displayed as little 
scholarship as beneficence in perpetuating the genius of his friend. 

The public were not very accurate in their estimate of the poet’s 
performances. Gotham, which had the least success of any, is un- 
doubtedly his best work. Cowper characterized it as a masterly 
poem, full of noble beauties, suffused with those magical tints of 
idealized nature which Cowper himself was so fond of imparting to 
his page. But it was disjointed in texture. It had no venom. It 
was seasoned with no political hostility. The absence of the very 
qualities which would have tarnished its merits made it insipid to 
a generation whose jaded palate nauseated food except of a highly- 
spiced flavour. It was the misfortune of Churchill to be born in 
an age which turned a deaf ear to the strains of Collins, and 
could only recognize the genius of Cowper through the extravagant 
ditty of John Gilpin. Churchill, soured by social outlawry, was 
too much inclined to indulge the popular humour. The bent of 
his own prejudices impelled him to exercise invective too much 
and the ethical feelings too little. His muse is an utter stranger 
to pathos. That he could steep the commonest features of the 
external world in spiritual radiance, that he could, by a few 
colours sparsely laid on, call up scenes of wild beauty, and in 
measured music evoke the finer emotions of nature, his enumera- 
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tion of flowers,* the description of the strolling players,t and his 
colloquy with the muse{ amply establish. But the public would 
not pay for these things, and, except where they arose sponta- 
neously out of his wayward habits of thought, Churchill did not 
think his strength lay in this direction. Didactic themes were 
too quiet for his stormy nature. The balance of his powers was in 
some measure destroyed by the predominance of the sledge-hammer 
element. The stage of life, to him, was entirely engrossed by fools 
or knaves or cowards. There were no misfortunes to be pitied, 
no qualities to excite sympathy, but only follies to be denounced, 
vices to be overthrown, and ruffians to be hunted down. Hence 
Churchill is nearly always indignant. But his bitterness is never 
so luxuriant as when Scotland is the object of his muse. His. 
description of the “‘land of brown heath and shaggy wood” is. 
almost grotesque in its extravagance. 


Far as the eye could reach no tree was seen, 
Earth clad in russet scorned the lively green, 
The plague of locusts they, secure, defy, 
For in three hours a grasshopper would die ; 
No living thing, whate’er its food, feeds there 
But the cameleon, who can feast on air. 
No bee was known to hum, no dove to coo, 
No birds, except as birds of passage, flew. 
* * * * * * 
There, webs are spread of more than common size, 
And half-starved spiders feed on half-starved flies.§ 


As Churchill was never north of the Tweed, Scotchmen have: 
the consolation of knowing he did not know what he was writing. 
about. Churchill thus personifies Scotland :— 


Her hollow cheeks were each a deep sunk cell, 
Where wretchedness and sorrow loved to dwell, 
With double rows of useless teeth supplied, 

Her mouth from ear to ear extended wide, 

Which, when for want of food her entrails pined, 
She oped, and cursing, swallowed nought but wind. 
All shrivelled was her skin, and here and there, 
Making their way perforce, her bones lay bare ; 
Such filthy sight to hide from human view, 

O’er her foul limbs a tattered plaid she threw.|| 


Scotchmen were— 


Considered as the refuse of mankind, 

A mass, till the last moment, left behind, 

Which frugal nature doubted, as it lay, 

Whether to stamp with life or throw away, 
Which, formed in haste, was planted in this nook, 
But never entered in creation’s book.f 


* Gotham, book i. lines 245.270. t The Apology, lines 211-225, and 236-243- 
t Gotham, book iii. lines 389-440. § Prophecy of Famine, p. 295. 
|| Prophecy of Famine, lines 413-420. | Lbid., line 436. 
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This venomous antipathy to everything Scotch is the more in- 

excusable as there was nothing to support it. When a man 

Hangs a nation up to public scorn, 

he declares war against Providence who created it. He also dis- 
plays a bigotry which is at war with common sense. To some 
extent he commits an outrage upon humanity by engendering 
national antipathies, the source of all the wars and tumults which 
have desolated the earth. When the people to whom he is hostile 
are members of his own community, his rancour recoils with re- 
doubled force upon himself. Scotland has not been slow in ex- 
acting retributive justice from the manes of Churchill, and she is 
in a position to do so, as far as his reputation is concerned, 
with deadly effect. It is hardly too much to say that, owing to 
the habitual fondness of Scotchmen for letters, there is hardly 
an English newspaper or magazine but Scotchmen are at the 
head of it, or influence it in some way or other. They supply 
most of the intellectual food which is worked into the spiritual 
constitution of the nation. They conduct the schools; they 
manage the printing press; they elaborate the thought of the 
people. Where a book is to be edited, or a leader to be written, 
or a treatise to be published, there is a Scotchman to the fore. 
Now there is nothing of which Scotchmen are more jealous than 
the honour of their country. Anyone who ventures to traduce 
their national characteristics must expect no mercy at their hands. 
When, therefore, the arbiters of our literary destinies determined 
that Churchill was a poet of little merit, from their judgment 
there was no appeal. Beattie, of Minstrel celebrity, began the 
attack in the poet’s lifetime; and Jeffreys and Lockhart have 
taken care that the judgment of their countrymen should rather 
be accentuated than reversed. The consequence is that Churchill 
has been ruthlessly consigned to oblivion, notwithstanding his real 
genius, of which, had it been more wisely directed, Englishmen 
might well be proud. In fact, Churchill, through his manifold in- 
discretions, is fast dropping out of our memories, and we are doing 
a perilous act in endeavouring to rescue him from the stream of 
Lethe. During the present century his works have only been 
issued twice in an independent form; and in a dependent form we 
only remember two reprints in what purported to be collected 
editions of the standard British poets, which must have belied the 
title-page had Churchill been left out. 

If the Scotch critics, however, have discrowned Churchill, they 
have endeavoured to make ample amends by elevating another, 
whom nature never intended for the laurel, to the peaks of Par- 
nassus. By the wildest freak of language, Beattie could never be 
included in the poetic category. His satire upon Churchill is as 
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coarse as it is irredeemably stupid. The Minstrel is his only 
credential to fame, and had not Beattie attracted the sympathies 
of his countrymen by his drivelling attack upon Churchill, the 
Minstrel would long since have been forgotten. But Scotchmen 
are determined that Beattie shall enjoy perennial fame. His 
name figures in every elocution book. His verses find a place 
in every selection of British Poets. Edition after edition of the 
Minstrel, on the other side of the Tweed, is issued from the Press. 
On this side, to keep Beattie before the English public as a stan- 
dard classic, a ruse is resorted to, of a very ingenious character. 
His works are bound up with those of Collins, the living with 
the dead, that the unsophisticated reader may assume both to be 
animated with an equal degree of vitality. Hence it has come to 
pass that the generation which has forgotten Churchill, worships 
Beattie as a great poet. Poor Collins deserves a better fate at 
the hands of his countrymen, who ought to have stopped this 
wanton desecration of his genius. When the Romans desired to 
subject a traitor to the extremity of punishment they bound him 
up with a corpse, that, while living, life might be rotted out of 
him by the miasma of the dead. But the splendid imagery of 
Collins, his nervous language, and his tragic fate, ought, out 
of very pity, to have saved him from a calamity which the 
ancients only reserved for their worst criminals. 


J. DEvey. 
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THE NATIONAL PARTY. 


I. 
ARE PARTIES AND PRINCIPLES BREAKING UP? 


THe new departure in English politics has at length arrived, 
and the consummation of the Reform Bill of 1867, however much 
it may have been secretly dreaded two years ago, is now publicly 
accepted by both parties, as a beneficent measure out of which 
either party may make capital and obtain credit. The day on 
which the Redistribution Bill received the Royal Assent will, no 
doubt, be commemorated in history as the inauguration of a new 
order of things, fraught with weal or woe to the English nation 
and empire. Those who have been so long straining their eyes 
into the mists of the future, speculating, as they approached the 
brink of the greatest leap in the dark of our time, will soon have 
their curiosity satisfied. Some, indeed, are already confidently 
assuring themselves that the descent into the Maelstrom of demo- 
cracy will be found far smoother and more fascinating than the 
timid shrinking politician of a few years ago could have antici- 
pated ; but whether such assurances are justified by circumstances 
or not, time only can show. Probably the result will be a chapter 
of surprises, in which most people will find out that they always 
said so—after the event! Meanwhile, as we rest in calm water 
for the moment, watching the current which silently but swiftly 
bears us on, before we take the great plunge, it may not be un- 
profitable to look around and realize the situation. Survivors of 
shipwrecks have repeatedly left on record the curious scene that 
takes place amongst the passengers after the fatal announcement 
that the ship is sinking. Some laugh, some cry, some pray, whilst 
others deliberately blaspheme. Something of the same pertur- 
bation of spirits seems to have seized public men, as the dissolution 
of Parliament approaches. The restlessness of spirit increases, 
the vehemence of language shows no diminution, charges and 
counter-charges are recklessly made, and politicians on both sides 
are tearing their hair and beating their breasts, in the vain quest 
of discovering a ery which shall enable them to make their peace 
with the new electors before they are launched into the stormy 
waters of the General Election. Strictly speaking, to talk of both 
sides is in the present state of politics somewhat puzzling. 
It is not so much under which king candidates are called upon 
to act, as upon what creed are they to stand? Since political 
economy has been banished to Jupiter and Saturn by Mr. 
Gladstone, adherence to any principle on one side or the other 
is distinctly out of fashion, and is duly being offered up on the 
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altar of political inconsistency, as a fitting sacrifice to the hypo- 
thetical taste of the popular deity. Whig and Tory, Conser- 
vative and Liberal, may still command the nominal allegiance 
of thousands; but probe the surface of their creed, and the 
wildest opinions, taking the standard of even twenty years ago, 
at once appear. There is not a canon of finance, as laid down 
by the late Prime Minister, that has not been broken. It is 
not necessary to invoke the assistance of the Liberty and Pro- 
perty Defence League to find out that recent legislation for 
Ireland has introduced the germs, if not the mature fruit, of 
Socialism in every measure dealing with property. And as 
regards foreign policy, the doctrine of non-intervention is beauti- 
ful in theory as the precursor of the millennium, so long as it 
is not destroyed in practice by such deplorable accidents as 
the Egyptian and Soudanese Wars. On the Conservative side 
there has been a distinct if not a considerable advance towards 
Socialism also. It is admitted that the passing of the Medical 
Relief Bill cannot be justified except upon the ground of expe- 
diency, and the same plea must be urged in favour of the 
Housing of the Working Classes, and the Land Purchase of 
Ireland Bills. In the one case the working classes may, under 
certain circumstances, be lodged at the expense of the rate- 
payers; and in the other, however much our sympathies have 
been stirred by the wrongs of the Irish landowners, two wrongs 
will not make a right by making the Irish rate-payers primarily, 
and in all probability the English tax-payers ultimately, liable 
for the purchase-money required. 

Expediency, of course, simply stands for the necessity of 
party, and can hardly be gravely urged as a valid argument. 
Nor can the Poor Law of Elizabeth, so often trotted out on 
such occasions, be seriously put forward as a precedent; for 
starvation like necessity knows no law, and is admittedly entitled 
to special legislation. To push such a precedent farther must 
result in everybody’s having a right not only to be kept from 
starving, but to be supplied with lodging, clothes and education, 
and all the comforts of modern civilization, partially, if not 
wholly, at the expense of the State ; in other words, in Socialism. 
Are, then, the time-honoured principles of both parties in the 
State rapidly changing towards that goal? It would seem so, 
judging by recent legislation. Let us see if this view is also 
borne out by the recent speeches of certain rival politicians. 
Mr. Chamberlain, with the frankness which characterises him, 
has recently placed his programme of legislative changes to be 
effected, before the electors of Hull. Its only defect is, not as 
some critics have remarked, that it is not sufficiently clear and 
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comprehensive, but that, as far as is as yet known, it only repre- 
sents his own opinion, and not, as he puts it, “‘the average opinion 
of the whole Liberal party at any one time.” Such as it is, how- 
ever, representing the programme of the leader of the Radical 
party, it is sufficiently formidable. Fixity of tenure, Fair Rent, 
and Free Sale, Increased Taxation of Land, especially of sporting 
land, Equalization of Death Duties, Restitution of Property 
wrongfully appropriated from the community, including endow- 
ments, enclosures, and rights improperly disregarded and ignored. 
Compare this programme with the opinions expressed in the speeches 
of the Tory-Democratic section of the Conservative party, during the 
last two years, in which the enfranchisement of leaseholds, exten- 
sion of the Employer’s Liability Act, large subventions from the 
Treasury for local purposes, the abolition of Dublin Castle, and 
a large scheme of Democratic local government are advocated ; 
and it will be seen at once that, though not formulated with 
the comprehensive distinctiveness of Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
gramme, all must admit the truth of his description of these 
proposed reforms, when he says, “Imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery, and I am greatly flattered by the eagerness 
with which a great and very important section of the Tory 
party is accepting, and even out-bidding, the policy which I 
have laid before the country.” Certainly the similarity of pro- 
gramme is remarkable, and probably no opinions so subversive 
of the Rights of Property have ever before been fathered by 
responsible politicians, who have held, or are holding Cabinet 
office. I am not concerned to inquire into the morality or 
expediency of such opinions. They speak for themselves. I 
only state a fact, self-evident enough, that neither with Conser- 
vatives nor with Liberals are socialistic ideas as regards pro- 
perty any longer a bar to the highest offices of the State. At 
the same time it is but fair to say, as might be expected, that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s programme betrays in a much greater degree 
(1) uncompromising hostility to the landed interest; (2) the 
thinly veiled determination of righting the supposed wrong, by 
inciting the poorer and more numerous class to plunder the 
richer through the medium of the law. No statute of limitations 
is to interfere, no previous possession, for whatever length of 
term, is to stand in the way of “restitution of property wrong- 
fully appropriated from the community.” 

What a paradise for lawyers is open to the view of the briefless! 
For under the head of ‘restitution of property wrongfully appro- 
priated and rights improperly disregarded and ignored,” it is clear 
that no title of house or land, of manufactory or workshop, would 
be indisputable. No rich man’s mansion or poor man’s cottage 
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‘would be safe, and the only chance of security would be to sur- 
render all property to the State, in order that it might be re- 
granted. But, to do him justice, what is in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
mind is one law for the land-owner, and another for the rest of 
the community ; and in his blind zeal to destroy one kind of pro- 
perty he seems hardly conscious of the existence of any other 
kind. What an immeasurable distance exists between such 
opinions, and those of Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne, Lord Russell 
and Lord Palmerston, it is superfluous to point out. Unfortu- 
nately they are not confined to prominent politicians, for the care- 
ful scrutiny of the speeches of those who have the largest landed 
estates, and therefore the greatest stake in the country, reveal a 
similar inclination. After pronouncing in favour of an elected 
House of Lords, and the Disestablishment of the Scotch Church 
under certain conditions, Lord Stafford, on being questioned 
recently at Bona Bridge, in Sutherlandshire, declared that he was 
willing to support Land Courts and a Crofters Bill, after the 
model of the Irish Land Act; and in his recent speeches at 
Hampstead, Lord Lorne’s opinions do not appear materially to 
differ. Examples of this kind are naturally contagious, and 
a minute examination of the reported speeches of candidates 
wooing the new electors, brings out some startling avowals. 
More than one so-called Conservative candidate is content to leave 
the Disestablishment of the Church an open question, has 
declared himself in favour of Manhood Suffrage, and of a system 
of Local Government which is to provide largely for the wants of 
the labourer out of the rates. It may be urged that not one tithe 
of the promises so lavishly made are intended to be kept. Pro- 
bably not. But this simply demonstrates the unfortunate position 
in which politicians of all parties are placed by recent events. 
Obliged, through the extension of the Suffrage, to play to the pit 
and the gallery instead of to the boxes and the stalls, they have 
thought a lower standard of morality and language the best suited 
to their audience ; thus paying the better judgment of the new 
electors the worst possible compliment by setting an example 
which, in other matters, they would be the first to denounce and 
despise. The truth is, the situation is unreal and cannot last. 
Through circumstances happily seldom recurring it is evident the 
whole tone of political morality is for the time lowered. Courtesy 
seems banished, and insincerity appears in the ascendant. Prin- 
ciples and parties are visibly changing. But such a state of 
things, deplorable as it is, need not necessarily alarm. The true 
question to put is, are we, as a nation, losing our love of law 
and order, our stubborn sense of right and wrong, our admiration 
of honesty, truth, and courage, our determination to hold our own 
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against foreign foes, because politics are degenerating into irre- 
sponsible chatter in the House of Commons, and into personal 
abuse and self-advertisement on the platform? I think not; and 
for this reason: the phenomena we are witnessing are not new, 
though they are presented to us apparently under different 
colours. They are simply the evidence that we are going through 
a great political crisis, as we did in 1688, at the time of the 
Revolution; in 1715, and in 1745 during the invasions of the 
Pretender; in 1801, at the time of the Union with Ireland, and 
in 1832 at the passing of the Reform Bill; when uncertainty of 
the future produced the same insincerity, unscrupulousness, and 
vacillation as we are now deploring, only in a far greater degree. 
We may have fault, and great fault, to find with individual 
politicians at the present time, but who will say that their failings 
do not compare advantageously with the insincerity of a Sunder- 
land and a Bolingbroke, or, to come to more modern times, with 
the bribery, corruption, and tergiversation which attended the 
the Union of Great Britain and Ireland, and the passing of the 
Reform Bill of 1832. Nor will the position of the nation, at home 
and abroad, when dispassionately considered, compare disadvan- 
tageously with its position at any one of the periods I have men- 
tioned. There may be many things we should like to improve. 
Agriculture and trade are both at present under a cloud, and our 
good name abroad has grievously suffered; but, condemning to 
the full the evil that exists and must exist, in a dense population 
such as is closely packed together in these Islands, we cannot 
shut our eyes to the great increase in morality and well-being 
that has taken place ; and in the face of recent proofs of individual 
courage given by our soldiers and sailors in the Soudan, he is a 
bold man who would deny that the real heart and mind of the 
nation, if we can only get at them, are as sound as at any previous 
period of our history. 

If, however, there is some reason to hope that the masses 
may ultimately prove more Conservative at heart than their 
Radical wooers would have us suppose, that does not lessen the 
immediate danger which, at a crisis like the present, the break- 
down of party-principles may entail. A few years of Radical 
ascendency may make the mischief already accomplished irre- 
parable, and the work of reconstruction impossible! Where 
leaders and followers of both parties are groping in the dark, 
with no certain principles to guide them, beyond the desire of 
pleasing the multitude, it is not difficult to predict the fate of 
what remains of the Constitution. It is true, indeed, that the 
chapter of accidents may come to the rescue, and events produce 
that union of moderate men which the approaching conflict of 
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parties for the time renders impossible. But for the success of 
such a party two things are necessary. Common-sense and firm- 
ness, not expediency, must rule its counsels; and its policy must 
not be open to even a suspicion of insincerity. Certainly the 
lessons of the last five years should not be lost. We have seen 
the spectacle of a powerful Ministry torn asunder by its own dissen- 
sions, seeking popularity in a policy which more nearly resembled 
electioneering than statesmanship, and necessitated a collapse 
(which cannot be described as unpremeditated) to prevent still 
greater discomfiture. We have seen an Opposition lacking through 
numerical weakness the Parliamentary position which alone 
could command the confidence of the nation, when suddenly 
thrust into greatness (not of its own seeking) make .a virtue of 
governing the nation in a hopeless minority, at the risk of being 
obliged to abandon, in office, those principles which it had 
previously supported. And, lastly, we have seen for the first 
time in English history, and let us hope for the last, the two 
great parties of the State, forced by the peculiar circumstances 
of the situation, assenting to a secret compact between their 
respective leaders which surrendered the Constitution without 
further discussion, and inaugurated a change, aptly described by 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer as certain to lead to the 
greatest administrative revolution since 1688. I do not wish to 
be misunderstood. In the discussion of so recent and delicate an 
event it would not be fair, it would not be just, to apportion 
any monopoly of blame to any one party or any one individual. 
The history of these transactions has yet to be written. But if 
the party of the future is to steer the ship of the State straight, 
and deserve the hearty support of the passengers, it must avoid 
the mistakes of the past. Above all, its disinterestedness in taking 
office, and its policy at home and abroad, must be, like Cesar’s 
wife, above suspicion. Anything which can by any stretch of 
imagination be interpreted into an understanding with the Irish 
Party, or anything like bidding for its support, through the 
speech or action of any one member of the Government, either 
in the lobbies of the House of Commons, or elsewhere, must be 
absolutely repudiated at once and in the most unequivocal man- 
ner. Those who sat in Parliament with the late General Peel will 
remember the bitter but well-merited rebuke with which he 
summed up the vacillations, the inconsistencies, and the sur- 
renders of principle imposed upon a weak Ministry by a power- 
ful Opposition, during the debates on the Reform Bill of 1867. 
“‘T have learnt three things,” he said, “‘in the course of these 
debates ; first, there is nothing so insecure as a security, there is 
nothing less vital than a vital point, and there is nothing more 
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elastic than the conscience of a Cabinet Minister.” Absit omen! 
May such taunts be a beacon and a warning to the Constitutional 
party of the future. Otherwise its power for good will be at an end, 
_and it will be possible for both its enemies and it friends to say,. 
as was said by Mr. Disraeli of Sir Robert Peel’s party, that it was. 
nothing but “‘an organized hypocrisy!” The truth is, the mass of 
well-to-do professional and working men are no longer mere re- 
specters of persons. They will not fight for this or that party 
leader, or to place this or that set of men in power. The loaves 
and fishes of office can have no attraction for them, any more 
than the Stars and Garters which fall in showers at every change 
of Ministry, for not one in a thousand is likely to be fortunate 
enough to secure them. A flower or a badge may satisfy the mul- 
titude of “‘ capable citizens” who have nothing to lose. But for 
those who read and think rather than talk and shout, and who 
have a stake in the country, however small it may be, something 
more real is necessary to keep up their interest in politics, and 
that something is called “ principle”! They must understand and 
believe in the cause they are fighting for—in other words, they 
must have faith in their party and in its leaders. Failing this, 
a condition of profound apathy, of which we have seen the 
beginning, and may too probably witness the increase, is the 
inevitable alternative. Is such a party impossible? I would 
hope not. It has been often talked about, sneered at, and pro- 
nounced Utopian. But times and circumstances are changing. 
Whigs and Tories, Liberals and Conservatives, are names of the 
past. A great revolution has been effected, and the rights of 
property and of individual liberty are threatened in a manner 
unknown in English history since the time of the Commonwealth. 
Is it wild or Utopian to hope that under such circumstances the 
best men of both parties may agree to forget differences, at best 
purely nominal, and may be brought together by the sense of a 
common danger, and that from the ashes of parties which have 
served their time and purpose, a new national party may arise, 
which, eliminating all irreconcilable politicians, will appeal equally 
to the better instincts of rich and poor, and demonstrate the uni- 
versal teaching of history, that the welfare and prosperity of a 
nation is best carried out, not by the spoliation of one class by 
another, but by common sympathy, and that recognition of mutual 
rights which should exist between class and class, man and man, 
one with the other ? 


Eustace G. 
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A WORD FROM THE REFORM CLUB. 


[The MS. of the following paper was sent to us, without signature 
or any accompanying letter; but it was written on the paper, and the 
envelope had the seal, of the Reform Club.—Enprrors N. R.] 


I am a Radical. Twenty years ago I advocated Home Rule, Dis- 
establishment of the Church, and graduated taxation. I have 
seen no reason to alter my opinions; and yet, from the very 
centre of Liberalism, I write in the columns of a Conservative 
Review to urge my fellow-countrymen of all parties to support the 
existing Administration at the approaching General Election. 
And though my doing so may excite surprise among those earnest 
Liberals in the provinces who believe that the division lists of the 
House of Commons are an indication of the opinions of those 
whose names appear therein, it will cause none among the gentle- 
men now seated near me, nor among any educated men of any 
party whatsoever who have conversed with Liberals upon the poli- 
tics of the day. For the opinions which I am about to express 
are, | venture to assert, such as any man would endorse, were he 
freed, as I am, from the trammels of party. 

I have said that I am a Radical. I do not mean to assert that 
I agree with every plank of the Chamberlain-cum-Arch platform. 
My position is rather that of complete indifference to two-thirds 
of it at the present moment. Perhaps I shall explain myself 
better by a parable. If I were the owner of Windsor Castle, I 
should possibly have my own ideas as to its appropriate decoration. 
I might like to extend the terrace to the west side. I might wish 
to enclose a little more land. I might choose a more esthetic 
colour for the curtains. If an enterprising architect were to 
suggest a spire on the tower, I might or might not agree with 
him ; but if during the discussion I ascertained that the founda- 
tions of the whole building were hopelessly rotten, that the Castle 
itself was on the point of disappearing, owing to a recent subsidence 
of the soil, I should, without necessarily altering my views, put 
aside questions of terrace, curtain, and spire, until the more 
pressing danger were averted. 

Now this is precisely my position to-day, and the structure at 
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stake is the British Empire. My whole sympathies, so far as 
internal decoration go, are with the Liberal Party ; but I recognize 
that this is no time for internal decoration, and that the Party 
which will insist on giving attention to this rather than to the 
foundations—the Party which has associated itself with the idea 
that England can dispense with foreign relations—is hopelessly 
compromising the very existence of the structure. The Liberal 
Party, or any other which holds to the doctrine of non-intervention 
in foreign politics, must, in spite of every other claim to considera- 
tion which it may possess, be excluded from office if the British 
Empire is to continue other than in name. 

No idea can be more false or more fatal than the one that, 
because the narrow silver streak divides us physically from Europe, 
we are able to become politically isolated. If any Power could 
exist under such a theory, most assuredly it is not England. 
Isolated! Why, we are connected by a sensitive thread with 
every capital, with almost every hamlet of the globe. We are a 
power in every continent, and our commerce forms bridges still 
further to connect us. Our very insular position itself compels us 
to interest ourselves in the politics of Holland, Belgium, France, 
and the two Iberian kingdoms. Germany meets us in our Colo- 
nies, Austria and Turkey in the Dardanelles, Russia in India, all 
together in Egypt. We are isolated as a weathercock is isolated— 
influenced by every change in the wind; and so long as we hold 
such a doctrine our policy will resemble that useful contrivance. 

The late Government was accused of vacillation. The charge was 
not just, though the results were the same. They made an honest 
endeavour to carry out the impossible policy of non-interference, 
with the irresistible current of fact against them. The facts were 
too strong for them, with the result that they were forced to inter- 
fere in every quarter of the globe—too late, because time had 
been wasted—too feebly, because strength had been expended in 
beating against the stream. The man who tries to swim up a 
rapid seems to vacillate ; at one moment he makes a few strokes 
ahead ; the current carries him back ; again he makes some way, 
and again loses ground, until exhausted he sinks beneath the flood. 
Yet his purpose has been unchanged, only it was an impossible 
task. And so with the last Ministry, and with any other that 
takes no account of the irresistible fact that England, to exist at 
all, must exist as a Power. A few, perhaps, whose horizon is 
bounded by the sweet, shady side of Pall Mall, may dismiss me as 
a panic-monger. ‘There are, perhaps, still some who consider the 
condition of our army and navy such as to warrant confidence, 
even in the event of a possible combination, say, of Russia on 
India and France on Egypt—who experienced no anxiety when 
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30,000 of our troops were locked up in the Nile valley and the Red 
Sea ports. 

I, who have just returned from a search for the traces of that 
British Empire which, until recently, had an existence other than 
in name, who pass more of my time in foreign capitals than in 
London, can subscribe to no such comfortable doctrine. There 
can at least be no good in blinking the fact that throughout 
Europe, from Russia to Portugal, from France to Greece, there 
is a distrust, a jealousy, and a hatred of England such as has 
never existed within the last thirty years (I speak of my own 
experience only), that the General Election is being watched with 
anxiety, and that the advent of the Liberal Party would be con- 
sidered an opportunity for every State to consult its own interests 
at the expense, if need be, of the country which emphasizes its 
neglect of her own. 

Nor is this all, for in at least two other continents the result is 
waited for with anxiety. India, contented under Lord Dufferin, is 
trembling lest he should in three years be succeeded by a second 
Ripon, while Egypt hardly dares to trust to the dawn of better 
days which has appeared with the new Cabinet. 

Perhaps still more momentous is the attitude of Australia, 
where the population seems to be waiting the verdict of England 
as to whether the connection with the mother country should be 
strengthened or let loose. From Melbourne to the very backwoods 
of North Queensland two prevailing sentiments in regard to Home 
politics met me at every turn: a hatred for the late Colonial 
Secretary, and a veneration for the statesman whose portrait hangs 
in every log-hut—Benjamin Disraeli. 

In face of facts like these, can I be blamed if I decline to con- 
sider the relative claims of Mudtown and Quagmire to give their 
names to some division of Puddleshire ? if I profess indifference as 
to whether medical relief should, or should not, be an electoral dis- 
qualification ? as to whether Mr. Bradlaugh swears or affirms, sits 
or does not sit? The days when domestic questions were mo- 
mentous is past. The very essence of distinction between Whig 
and Tory no longer exists. There is no danger of the Crown 
encroaching on the liberties of the people, for the people are 
strong and know their strength. Liberals may push reforms too 
fast, or Conservatives may delay them too long, but come they will, 
sooner or later, if the Empire continues. But if it does not? If 
you neglect the very existence of the nation itself, of what use is it 
discussing the perfection of details ? 

The maintenance of England itself concerns us all, Liberals, 
Conservatives, Whigs, Tories, and Radicals alike. We are a part 
of Europe, and cannot exist except as such. The late Government 
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tried, honestly I believe, to govern without recognizing this fact, 
and the result was war, disaster, humiliation. It is the duty of all 
of us who have the power to protest by our votes, not against any 
party in particular, but against any one which declines to recognize 
a fact which involves our existence as a nation. 

I must expect, of course, to be called a Jingo, and I must stand 
whatever odium attaches to a term implying one who intervenes 
because ‘‘ he doesn’t want to fight.” As a policy, it is, at all events, 
preferable to one who fights because he does not want to intervene, 
which would not incorrectly describe that of the late Ministry. 

Good judgment is, however, as possible in foreign as in domestic 
politics. My protest is against the doctrine of non-intervention, a 
policy the impracticability of which has been proved by the last 
Administration, with results more costly and bloody than could 
have been produced by even ill-judged Jingoism. 


i 
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THE STAGE “FAUST.” 


Im Theater, durch die Belustigung des Gesichts und Gehérs, die Reflexion sehr ein 
geschrinkt wird.—Goethe, Spriiche in Prosa. 
Das unbeschreibliche hier ist Gethan.— Faust. 


In view of the approaching production of a Faust at the Lyceum 
Theatre, it is proposed to consider in this paper its capacities as 
an acting play, and the history of its previous representations on 
the stage. 

Faust is eminently a play with a history. It occupied at 
recurrent intervals the greater portion of a great man’s life: the 
first part was not published in a complete form until 1808; the 
second appeared posthumously. The tragedy (for that is its 
baptismal name) was perpetually under his revising and refining 
hand. The earlier and more dramatic scenes of Faust’s first 
dialogue with Wagner, the student’s conversation with Mephisto- 
pheles, Auerbach’s cellar, and the quartet between Faust, Gretchen, 
Martha, and Mephisto, alone belong to the ‘‘ storm and stress ” era 
of his life.* We know that it was as late as his sojourn in Rome that, 
after long. neglect, he resumed the now modified project of this. 
play, and touched once more a manuscript already yellowing with 
age; that, musing in the Borghese Gardens, he introduced the 


* The “ Fragment ’—the first published outline of Faust, which appeared in 1790 
as the seventh volume of Goethe's Plays (in the edition of 1808, Faust formed the 
eighth)—lacked the Dedication, the Prelude, and the Prologue in Heaven. It begins 
with Faust’s first monologue and his invocation of the Earth-Spirit, and proceeds to- 
the end of the first conversation with Wagner, omitting the allusion at its close to 
Easter. It does not comprise Faust’s second monologue, the Easter-music episode, or 
the scene with Wagner “Before the Gate.” It is, further, without Faust’s “ Bible 
interpretation” scene with Mephisto, Mephisto’s own emanation from the poodle, the 
song of the Spirits, the beginning of the following scenes with Mephistopheles, the 
eompact with the tempter, and the renascence of passion in his victim’s heart. The 
first portion breaks off with 

And what Humanity at large may share 

Will I in mine own person now enjoy. 
From the second portion of the first part are absent, besides other subsequent additions, 
the “Valentin” episode, the “ Walpurgisnacht” and “Intermezzo” episode. The 
Cathedral” scene, which concludes the Fragment, omits the allusion to Margaret's 
blood-guiltiness, and also places the ‘‘ Wood ” scene after the second (Martha’s) garden 
scene instead of before Margaret’s chamber scene. This may serve to show how 
Goethe’s own dramatic conception changed. 
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witches’ kitchen and the wood and cavern scenes; that his study of 
German ballad literature, some eleven years later, in 1797, again 
urged him into the domain of Northern Romanticism, and that to 
that year appertain several of the most meditative passages in the 
great ‘“‘book-drama.” He had determined to make the wager 
between Faust and Mephistopheles the dominant note of what he 
then composed, and, for this purpose, the ‘‘ Prologue in Heaven” 
was superadded, but he gradually grew disinclined in the fresh 
additions to pay strict regard to dramatic exigencies, and so, in 
his own words, he— 
Hovered ever wavering round, 
In error sweet, the self-appointed goal. 

To this period belong Faust’s second monologue after Wagner’s 
departure, the anti-sacerdotal interlude of ‘‘ the Walk ” scene with 
the more contemplative pieces in Faust’s first parley with Mephis- 
topheles. Goethe himself declared about the same time that he 
had only “removed Faust a wider distance from the theatre” ; 
and Schiller wrote to him: “‘. . . Your nature will not devote 
itself to the severe straight line which the tragic poet must respect 
in his progress. It insists on expressing itself in every region 
with an unconstrained geniality. . . . and perhaps it is just because 
you are so thoroughly a born poet in the generic meaning of the 
term that you are less specially a tragic composer.” 

After 1808, with the exception of a few lyrics introduced during 
the preparation of a Weimar performance in 1811, the first part of 
Faust was complete. Goethe, himself, in his prelude to Faust has, 
in the debate between Poet, Manager, and “‘ Lustiger Person,” laid 
stress upon the discrepancies between poetic aims and scenic 
demands. Our object in this paper is to show that the stage Faust 
is, for all practical purposes, an anomaly, and that what has been 
or can be acted is in no sense Goethe’s drama. We shall, in this 
behalf, first investigate the inherent inaptitude of its structure for 
the boards, and next proceed to recapitulate the history of its 
various and always imperfect representations. 

Professor Creizenach, in his admirable monograph, Die Biihnen- 
geschichte des Goetheschen Faust, has well pointed out the difference 
between the scenes of the earlier and those of the later dates. In 
the former, Goethe evidently conceived of the character as in pro- 
cess of performance on the boards, and imagined himself the 
audience of his own play: in the latter this theatrical grasp was 
purposely relaxed ; those problems of life and mind which engaged 
his meditation as a poet were allowed free and even fantastic 
scope, and the tissue of the tragedy has been thus interwoven with 
the alternate threads of action and contemplation. Faust, the 
typical man, stands as it were between the conflicting forces of 
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womanhood (Das Ewig Weibliche) and Doubt as personified in 
Mephistopheles. The plot of the story leads to the most dramatic 
incidents, but these are at first chequered and eventually almost 
absorbed by the allegorical motive of the piece. It is a work 
successively impregnated with the influences of Shakespeare and 
Spinoza, of the greatest dramatist and the greatest philosopher ; 
in form (to re-state the same fact in other terms) it is both a play 
and a philosophical dialogue: in arrangement it presents the 
monodrama of the medieval mystery blended with the varied 
realism of a modern tragedy. In aword, it is at once art symbolic 
and art presentative; it is constructed, as it were, of architecture 
both Gothic and Greek. And this is the first and most obvious 
obstacle to its stage production. It was originally wholly undivided 
by scenes, and so when the scenes were added they marked the 
transitions not merely from one action to another, but from the 
absolute phase of action to that of contemplation. For instance, at 
the very outset the long and theoretical monologue is twice interpo- 
lated by the abrupt and dramatic occasions of Faust’s attempted 
suicide and the Easter ramble with Wagner among the swarming 
holiday-folk before the city gate. The Teniers-like drinking-bout 
of Auerbach’s cellar is followed by the significant fairy-scene of 
the witches’ kitchen; and in the second development of the 
drama, that of Faust Adventurous, these continual contrasts are 
even more striking. Faust meeting Gretchen, Mephistopheles 
cozening Martha, and alluring him who has ratified the fatal com- 
pact; both episodes—keenly-defined, dramatic, and culminating in 
the truly operatic garden scene—are suddenly interrupted in their 
development by the rhymeless five-foot iambics of Faust’s final 
surrender to his tempter in the forest. The beautiful idyll of 
Gretchen at the spinning-wheel, melts into the Pindaric rhapsody 
of Faust’s confession of creed. Between the, to our mind (though, 
as we shall see, it has been omitted in acting editions), inexpressibly 
dramatic Cathedral scene, and the final struggle in the prison, so 
sublimely grim, intervene the grotesque medley of the Walpurgis- 
nacht and the fantastic reverie of the Intermezzo. The result of this 
intermixture is, we contend, to render the tragedy unfit for stage 
representation. Reflection and lyrical fervour must be associated 
with relevant action, if they are to impress the spectators of a 
drama. An audience has no time to be perplexed or to ponder. The 
deed must be the interpreter of the thought, or else the whole per- 
spective of the mirror, which in a few short hours should be held 
up to nature, will be distorted. Shakespeare's practical intuition 
divined this requirement of the stage, and his set monologues are 
all illustrative of pertinent action. Henry IV.’s invocation of 
sleep is the prelude to the dramatic crisis of the scene between 
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father and son, Hamlet’s “ To be, or not to be,’’ forms as it were 
the glittering balance wherein the climax of suicide lies trembling. 
Not that, however, it were just to term this more abstract aspect of 
Faust undramatic; it is, rather, merely wntheatrical. There are 
passions and emotions which do not find vent in immediate action. 
Aspirations and yearnings for which the expression of dialogue is 
inadequate or indefinite. There exists, in fine, a drama of the 
heart ; and in Faust we are hurried, sometimes almost forcibly, 
from the bare sight of the outward and visible to the subtlest 
analysis of the inward and spiritual. Between the soliloquy about 
**the deed,” and “the word,” and the “‘ Mein schoénes frailein 
darf ich wagen, dir meinen arm und geleit zu tragen,”’ a great 
gulf is fixed, and one on the stage not easily to be bridged over. 
Even Greek tragedy, with its special import of race and religion, 
and its statuesque methods of scenic grouping, recognized that 
men cannot see thought represented except in some shape of 
human interest. Its long monologues are either dramatically 
picturesque, as in the speeches of the Messengers, or invaded by 
the ‘sententious conventionalities of the outer world incarnate in 
the chorus. 

But there are more specific difficulties in the path of the 
stage Faust... Faust himself is, from the requirements of the play, 
not one but two persons, and, indeed, the character has at times 
been (and disadvantageously been) so distributed. The ascetic 
sage in his despair, the man of adventure in his prime; can these 
parts be satisfactorily undertaken by one person? And yet their 
division mars the essential unity of the whole, for the two always 
remain at core the same, and Faust in the street is a phase of 
the same spirit as Faust in the study. True, the one aspires and 
the other regrets ; but keen aspiration and keen regret are, as it 
were, the concave and the convex sides of the same transparent 
medium. There must be immanent something of aspiration in the 
regret, something of regret in the aspiration, and, perhaps, once in 
a century might an actor be found who should be equal to such a 
task. On the other hand, if this dualism of character be ignored, 
we obtain either a vulgar seducer sold to the Devil, or the trans- 
formation, by a sort of melodramatic hocus-pocus, of a worn 
philosopher into a wandering lover, both conceptions wholly alien 
to the genius of the play. Nor, moreover, it may be remarked, 
ought the unrejuvenated Faust ever to be represented as venerably 
old. “Und schaff’t,” he demands from the spirit that has pro- 
mised him his youth again, in the Witches’ Kitchen, “‘die Sudel- 
kécherei wohl dreissig jahre mir von leibe?”” He must be, at 
least, on the computation of this passage, fifty years old. Goethe 
himself, when the tragedy was, in 1829, for the first time being 
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rehearsed at Weimar, recommended La Roche to declaim in a 
shriller and clearer tone after draining the potion, and this cir- 
cumstance alone serves to prove the inherent impediment to 
Faust’s worthy portrayal before the foot-lights. Something of this 
identical dualism runs, too, through the réle of Mephistopheles. 
He exhibits on the surface, a nature of mocking and critical refine- 
ment, “Der geist der stet verneint,” but there is, further, the 
malicious pettiness of the tyrant beneath this Voltairean exterior. 
Mephistopheles hates man because he is made in the image of God, 
but he lures and laughs at him with polished pertinacity: to 
appear at once fiend and connoisseur is a conjunction of calibre 
difficult of the actor's attainment, and, indeed, two schools have 
arisen in the delineation of this character: Heinrich Marr and his 
disciples emphasizing its aspect of pitiless persiflage ; Seydelmann 
and his following, the more uncanny and demonic root of its de- 
velopment : but both should be combined, if the actor were only 
adequate to the part. 

Once more, as regards Gretchen, we require not only the de- 
piction of pretty trust betrayed and tender blossoming blighted 
—*‘ Halb kinderspiele, halb gott im herzen”—but also the exaltation 
of woman’s nature through agony, the progress through the 
crucible, even of crime, to Heaven. Doubt, too, the Evil Spirit, 
descends on poor Margaret, after the confidence reposed hitherto 
in her hero alone, ‘‘ Der alles, alles, denken kann,” has been rudely 
shaken to its foundation, but the infanticide in prison has hold on 
immortality, and while her lover waveringly bids her follow him 
and escape, she recoils from his tainting presence with strange 
decision. This is no “ lovely woman” stooping to folly, no sudden 
saint converted by the stroke of re-action; no Hetty, no Magdalen; 
it is a loving, lured, and lonely girl, aspiring from earthly affection 
to compassionate purity; and there is, at the grand close of the 
second portion, something infinitely touching in the final ejaculation 
of the glorified penitent: ‘‘ Heinrich! Heinrich!” 

There have naturally been great renderers of this extraordinary 
part—Julie Rettich, Charlotte von Hagn, Marie Seebach—but it is 
impossible to present eternity in a few short hours: there is no 
scope for the proportions of the nature to be indicated. And 
thus the dualism of the three principal characters, equally with 
the dualism of the entire drama, scorns the puny limits of the 
coulisses, and, stunted by its theatrical environment, must become 
either incomplete or common-place. 

And there is yet another obstacle. The machinery of the stage 
is, doubtless, in these days capable of effecting the most complex 
varieties and changes ; but a play which deals alternately with the 
most ordinary occurrences of daily life and the wildest fantasies of 
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the supernatural, defies the powers of the most delicate machinery. 
When Mephistopheles, for instance, says : 

A cloud enfilms the gloom of night— 

Hark! how the forest cracks outright. 

Scared from sleep fly the owls to heaven ; 

And listen! the columns are riven. 

The evergreen palaces are quaking, 

Of the woodland leafage bent and breaking ; 

In ruin’s dread and giant jumble, 

All over each crack, threaten and tumble— 
how is it possible to avoid a bathos in the scenery? When, 
again, we survey the Spirit of Earth in the Alchemist’s study, or 
are swept in hurried transition from the Cathedral to the Witches’ 
Sabbath, does not the ocular manifestation deaden the dramatic 
effect? It is just because the tragedy bids us look within as well 
as without, is symbolic as well as realistic, shows us soul in addi- 
tion to body, that mechanical contrivance becomes ludicrous and 
unnatural; and so to the difficulties of the tragedy as a whole, and 
of the individual characters, must be superadded those of their 
scenic surroundings. It is the highest function of the stage to 
idealize life, in the sense of focussing and concentrating the logical 
consequences of given fears and passions or the tendencies of a 
lifetime, but its capacities are not microcosmic : the dramatic Atlas 
cannot sustain the world on his shoulders. The impossibility of 
theatrical representation—for many years tacitly admitted by 
Goethe—became, shortly after the publication of the first part, a 
matter of general discussion. August Wilhelm Schlegel, in his 
lectures on the history of dramatic literature and art, drew atten- 
tion to the contrast, already adverted to, between the scenes of 
the earlier and later periods. So impracticable was the great 
tragedy deemed for the stage, that when the first part was only 
fragmentarily known, in 1797, the Faust of the Graf von Soden 
was produced for merely dramatic purposes ; and after its perfec- 
tion Klingemann, in 1815, composed a Faust with the express 
intention of producing a theatrical, in comparison with the philo- 
sophical hero. 

On the 18th of November 1810 Goethe writes to Zelter: “A 
curious undertaking is engrossing us, the representation of Faust 
as it is, so far as its idiosyncrasies will allow. Please assist us 
with some music, particularly in the Easter Hymn and the 
Slumber Song of the Spirits, ‘Vanish ye darkling, envaulted 
‘shadows.’” And when at last, in 1815, the task was assuming 
definite proportions, and Eberwein was composing the necessary 
music, the author assured Count Brihl that ‘‘much must be 
sacrificed.” He thus indicated the theatrical arrangement of the 
opening scenes: “‘I have compressed both the first great mono- 
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logues, and, moreover, expunged the scene between Faust and 
Wagner, so that from the beginning, ‘A truce, alas! Philosophy,’ 
&c., to the final words of the Easter Chorus, ‘Ye is the Master 
nigh, ye is among,’ the monodrama proceeds continuously, and is 
only interrupted by the apparition of the Earth Spirit. My object 
has been to allow Faust to recite with an occasional musical 
accompaniment. The approach and manifestation of the spirit is 
melodramatically treated, the closing chorus lyrically. I have 
thereby procured a little piece that will last, maybe, some half an 
hour. Perhaps some other scenes may be added, and who knows 
to what it may lead?” 

It is remarkable to note Goethe’s love of the then prevalent, 
and always untheatrical, monodrama, exemplified also in his 
Proserpina, and his strange omission of the truly dramatic inter- 
lude with Wagner. The final and now ordinary arrangement of 
the piece after the last of the first performances at Vienna in 1839, 
and the successive attempts of Tieck, Klingemann, Seydelmann, 
and Eckermann, has been to make the story of Faust and Mar- 
garet the centre round which the rest revolves. The scene between 
Gretchen and Lieschen at the well is omitted, and, in pursuance 
of Otto Devrient’s habit, often that between Faust and Mephis- 
topheles in the wood. To Gretchen’s lyrical monologue at the 
spinning-wheel succeeds the second garden scene; to that before 
the image of the Mater Dolorosa the episode of Faust and Valentin ; 
while in the first garden scene the whole has been played in the 
open, regardless of that portion which should be acted in the house. 

The Prologue in Heaven was first represented at Bremen in 
1836, but not successfully, and the Walpurgisnacht, important as 
it is in what we have termed the drama of the heart, has been 
rarely attacked. To such a dwarfed and docked form has the 
desire to identify the dramatic with the theatrical reduced the 
weird tragedy. And this brings us to our second object—a brief 
chronicle of the various performances of the play. We have 
already noticed Goethe’s earnest but diffident desire to see por- 
tions of his masterpiece enacted at an early date. To the same 
period of 1810 belong the efforts of eminent actors to recite Faust 
in readings. Ludwig Devrient inaugurated this movement in the 
University Theatre of Breslau. Holtei was the first tourist-reader 
of the tragedy, and his successor, Palleske, by his versatility, 
established in many a German town the capacity of Faust for in- 
terpretation by the lips of a single great artist. Goethe was 
disposed to let the actual representation bide its time, and, indeed, 
even afterwards playfully assured Schiller that in superintending 
the earlier scenes he had regard to the Jena philosophers rather 
than the dramatic critics. Zelter was disinclined to create the 
VoL. VI. 15 
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required music, and it was, opportunely enough, Wolf, the cele- 
brated actor, who, in conjunction with Riemer, first urged Goethe 
to the practical efforts which we have already remarked. That 
player’s migration to Berlin in 1816 transferred the endeavour to 
produce Faust thither. Prince Radziwill was already ambitious to 
obtain this honour for that city. Goethe composed two additional 
lyrics, and the first rehearsal took place on March 30th of that 
year. It was, however, as late as 1819 that the preparations 
admitted of performance. At first only the study scenes were 
attempted, but afterwards, in 1819 and 1820, others were added. 
Wolf, by reputation the greatest of all Fausts, was the inspiring 
genius. Gretchen was acted by Frau Stich, and Mephistopheles 
by the accomplished amateur, Prince Carl of Mecklenburg. It is 
noteworthy and characteristic of Goethe that he did not expect to 
survive another representation even of this limited Faust at 
Berlin. Breslau was not behindhand. The study scenes were there 
presented with the talented and stately Anschutz as the declaimer 
of the monologue. The Reviews, while praising his genius in the 
highest degree, still considered even this portion of the drama un- 
presentable in a theatre. It is supposed that on this occasion 
Holtei acted Wagner, but it is not certain if the Wagner scene 
was included at all. The next known attempt was that at our own 
Drury Lane, in 1825, but the “adaptation” was merely a drama 
of spectacle, and was, many years later, there succeeded by the 
similar revival of Phelps. The Porte St. Martin followed suit, in 
1828, with a melodramatized version. The garden, prison, and 
Walpurgisnacht scenes became mere pantomime (in the Aris- 
totelian sense of that word), and Martha was killed by Faust in 
the interests of poetical justice. It closed with a Paradise of 
Bengal lights, Gretchen prostrate before the Virgin and Faust 
writhing below in the midst of flames and devils. Of this per- 
formance Goethe wrote, some time afterwards, to Rochlitz: ‘ The 
French have considered it necessary to cook Faust, and add strong 
flavours and ingredients. So far as one can judge, the effect 
must have had great influence.” Meanwhile, Holtei published his 
The Compact of the World-Renowned Arch-Magician, Dr. Faust, 
with Hell: a Melodrama in Three Acts and a Prologue, after 
Goethe, the result of a conscientious and intelligent wish to 
epitomize it for the stage, whose ideal requisites were his 
cherished care; but Goethe considered it too much inspired by 
the popular needs, and flatly refused his co-operation. The 
same author’s Doctor Johannes Faust, written as a second 
attempt on the medieval lines in 1829, met with little success ; 
Duke Charles of Brunswick, Klingemann, and Marr were, however, 
responsible for the first representation of the first part of Faust 
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‘asa whole. Klingemann viewed the play mainly as the develop- 
ment of a lost wager between Faust and Mephistopheles, and 
shared the error of Madame de Staél in fancying the end of the 
first part as intended to be merely tragic. The prison scene con- 
vinced him that such was the case; Mephistopheles’ ‘“ Hither, 
with me!” sealed, in his eyes, the sentence of the victim, while he 
failed to understand the deeper meaning of Gretchen’s wistful and 
tender appeal, “ Heinrich, Heinrich!” ; and so he, like many 
other derangers of the play for stage production, was concerned to 
present in the earlier scenes only those portions that bear on the 
characters of Faust and his companion in their subsequent rela- 
tions to Margaret, to depict ‘‘ Es irrt dem mensch so lang er 
strebt,” and missed the reconciliation of man to God, which was 
also Goethe’s aim. The prologue in Heaven, the witches’ sabbath 
were sacrificed, the Easter Day walk with Wagner only retained 
because an absolute necessity for the development of the piece. 
The representation, however, proved a practical success. Edward 
Schiitz acted Faust, and even in one passage* added to the 
‘original; while Marr’s Mephistopheles was of the jaunty and 
Machiavellian order. Goethe himself was pleased to be pleased 
with the account forwarded to him, and Klingemann received a 
ring with an engraving of the poet’s head. 

The ice was now well broken. Klingemann’s example and 
Goethe’s eightieth birthday, on the 29th of August, evoked per- 
formances at Hanover, Dresden, Leipzig, Weimar, and Frankfort- 
-on-the-Main. That of Dresden was especially memorable, for it 
was managed and presided over by the famous Tieck. He was, 
however, perhaps over-careful to expurgate his acting edition. 
Mephistopheles’ song before Gretchen’s, or the allusion to the 
priest’s procuring the ornament meant for the maid, even Faust’s 
initial interpretations of Scripture were suppressed. It is a note- 
worthy fact, on the other hand, that the celebrated dramatic critic 
did not, as his predecessor had done, emphasize the Gretchen 
tragedy. The scene where Mephistopheles strikes the bargain with 
Faust was actually omitted, and in the scanty accounts surviving, 
the artistic representation of the wild Walpurgisnacht is par- 
ticularly praised. Carl Devrient enacted Faust ; Julie Gley (known 
better subsequently as Rettich), Margaret; and Frau Weroy, Martha. 
Tieck himself indited a prologue to the performance, dwelling upon 
the immensity of the work presented in such narrow bounds :— 


On this our festal day, we dare 
The giant form to sight unbare. 


Tieck also directed the Leipzig performance. Goethe was highly 
delighted, and accepted the gold-on-satin programme sent to him 
* “Dir wird gewiss bei deiner Gottihnlichkeit bange—bange, bange, 
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with many expressions of pleasure. Some of the vehement encores. 
were forbidden by the authorities, and, referring to this, the poet 
wrote to Rochlitz: “ The truism, ‘One should not paint the devil 
on a wall,’ has been here most signally exemplified.” As might 
have been expected, such an exceptional prophet was not without 
honour in his own country also. His often unappreciative birth- 
place strained every nerve in his glorification. Ferdinand Lowe 
played Faust ; Weidner, Mephistopheles; Caroline Lindner, Mar-. 
garet. The scene at the city gate was converted into a view of 
Frankfort itself: yet even here the deficiency was apparent. 
Marianne Willemer wrote of its repetition to Goethe, “‘ Who can 
play it and say, this is it?” 

But to Weimar itself was due the most important of these festival 
performances. On the 29th of March 1829, Goethe said, in a 
letter to Zelter : ‘“‘ They want also to render my Faust. I, however, 
keep aloof, passive, not to say suffering.” He nevertheless took a 
very active interest in the preparations which, from 1828-29, 
engrossed the attention of Kiinzler, Miller, Riemer, and Ecker- 
mann, and somewhat petulantly declared: ‘If a complete repre- 
sentation of Faust is demanded, it must be given; not as perhaps 
they imagine, but as I wish to have it.” And so we find him even 
writing to the painter Wilhelm Zahn, for details of the machinery 
used for the Apparition in the Radziwill representation. La Roche 
was specially engaged for the part of Mephistopheles, and has 
described the effect produced by Goethe’s own reading of the play 
to the actors in the beginning of 1829. ‘‘ In the part of Mephisto- 
pheles,” he remarks, ‘as I represent it, every gesture, every step, 
every grimace, every word, is Goethe’s.” Goethe further busied 
himself with the arrangement of the scenes, preserving his original 
idea of opening with a monodrama of soliloquies. Eberwein com- 
posed the spirit-chorus as accompaniment, and a final chorus of 
angels. The division into eight acts was made, doubtless, without 
his knowledge; and Eberwein relates that Goethe exclaimed, 
when he read it on the play-bill, ‘‘ Well, they have courage !” 

The birthday arrived; distinguished strangers, including the 
French David, the Polish Mickiewicz, and Odoniec, flocked to 
Weimar, and Holtei’s account of the performance, which remains, 
is doubtless tinged with vexation, owing to his previous failures. 
He, however, rightly complains of the omission of the first 
Wagner scene. ‘‘ Bowdlerization,” and the dedication of the 
version to Mrs. Grundy, was again the order of the evening ; instead 
of “‘ wie der Doctor Luther,” in the Rat Song, appeared, ‘‘ das macht 
das gute futter,” and even “Die Hand, die Samstag, noch den 
besen fihrt” found no favour. Holtei remarks: ‘‘ Nothing was 
done ; it was all grazed.” 


THE STAGE “ FaAUsT.”’ 


Durand was the Faust whose enunciation and bearing were un- 
censureable even by the critic who complained that, with all, he 
remained “a blameless Philistine.” His acting appears to have 
been classical and cold. La Roche’s Mephistopheles seems to have 
been admirable—a demon in guise of courtier-like irony. Auguste 
Kladzig, afterwards La Roche’s wife, was to have been the 
Gretchen ; she, however, following the personification of that part 
by. a woman at Leipzig (which afterwards became traditional), 
eventually played the Scholar ; and Lortzing undertook Margaret. 

Many other cities followed suit:—Magdeburg (1829), Munich 
(1830), Hamburg (1831), Stuttgart (1832), Konigsberg and Vienna 
in celebration of Goethe’s day of death, Mannheim and Cassel 
(1834). Berlin, in the great performance there of 1838, had the 
good fortune to hail in Grua a Faust that gained universal 
approval, and Vienna, whose attempt in 1832 had been only of 
chosen scenes, arranged by Schreyvogel, witnessed an entire per- 
formance, under the direction of Reinhardstein, in 1882. In these 
successive attempts figured Schutz as Faust, Marr and Seydelmann 
as Mephistopheles, Charlotte von Hagn and Luise Schmidt (who 
still acts Martha at Stuttgart); and, accordingly, Brunswick may 
be fitly termed the Faust-colonizer of Germany. 

As manifold as these first performances were the primary ar- 
rangements of the play. Tieck, Klingemann, Seydelmann, Ecker- 
mann, all tried their hand; and these again were mingled to- 
- gether and modified by others. So, too, with the musical accom- 
paniments. The main effort to regard the work chiefly as a 
Gretchen tragedy was common to them all. The first Wagner 
scene, despite the traditions of Weimar, is never now included in 
the omissions, and the traditional sequence remains as we have 
before described it. We have already touched on the conceptions 
and difficulties of the three principal parts. It is a feature of the 
play that the by-characters form, by turns, central figures in little 
episodes of their own. Otto Devrient was the first to suggest the 
impersonation of the Witch by a comedian, and this practice has 
obtained. That, however, of representing the Scholar by a woman 
has been rightly discontinued. . The separate character of the Evil 
Spirit in the Cathedral scene has raised quite a storm of debate. 
To place the words, as a monologue, in Gretchen’s mouth is in 
direct contradiction to the author’s meaning; to entrust them to 
the person of Mephistopheles limits their spiritual significance : 
the expedient of attributing them to a woman’s voice—as it were 
eloquent in Margaret’s heart—has been frequently employed on 
many stages. 

The second part is not here under discussion. The objections 
already raised apply to it with ten-thousandfold force. Goethe 
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himself thought that the vulgar even ought not to be deprived of 
“‘pleasure in the appearance,” but he was aware that its true 
meaning was too symbolic for the representation. Allegorical 
spectacle is a solecism ; the day of the masque has gone by. 
Of Faust himself it has been justly observed that ‘the complete 
conception was never particularly in the mind’s eye of the poet; 
rather into it and in the name of Faust, he allowed, without wish- 
ing to reflect his inner being, his whole soul to be poured.” ef 
It is the “ heart-drama” that, as we have insisted, precludes 
' Goethe’s play from being theatrical. Plays founded on his, re- 
arrangements of the ancient myth which was its source—such as 
Gilbert’s Gretchen—idyllic travesties, and spectacular melodramas ; 
or, again, selected groups of music-interpreted tableaux; or, per- 
haps, best of all, the reader’s recitations, apart from any scenery: 
may find their place before the public. The theme may, in all 
harmony with Goethe’s intention, be commented on lyrically from 
the standpoint of Margaret, as in Gounod’s Faust et Marguerite ; 
_ from that of Mephistopheles, as in Boito’s Mejfistofile; or from 
that of Faust himself, as in Berlioz’ Damnation. But we wish to 
warn impending adapters against the debasement of modification, 
or the grotesquery of reproduction. There is something elemental 


and universal about Faust. Of what use or propriety were it to 
simulate the lightning in the presence of the Olympian thunder- 
bolt? It is too ample for the corner—capacious though it be—of 
the stage. To recall the description of Cassius, it— 

Bestrides the world like a Colossus. 


Wauter 8. 


HOW TO POPULARIZE UNPOPULAR POLITICAL 
TRUTHS. 


In his late admirable speech at the meeting of the Liberty and 
Property Defence League, Lord Pembroke made the following most 
weighty and opportune observation: ‘‘ When men,” he Said, “‘ have 
followed a certain course for some time, they become blind to 
its benefits and impatient of its drawbacks. Truths become plati- 
tudes, and lose all power and significance by constant repetition.” 
He was speaking with reference to Economic Science ; and, having 
instanced some of the most prominent doctrines of the econo- 
mists, “‘ Thirty years ago,” he proceeded, ‘‘such propositions . . . 
had become dogmas which scarcely any statesman, claiming to 
be enlightened, dared to call in question. Now it is hardly too 
much to say that there is regend a measure introduced into 
Parliament, or a speech made ‘on the stump,’ which does not 
set one or more of them at defiance.” 

Lord Pembroke is perfectly right; and he has pointed out what, 
so far as social politics are concerned, is the principal fact which 
to-day has to be reckoned with. He pointed it out, himself, with 
the simple immediate object of showing that the League he was 
addressing was no superfluous body, and that the task it had set 
itself, of opposing socialistic legislation, was not an idle scheme 
for tilting at imaginary evils. He might, however, had the occa- 
sion admitted of it, have extended ‘his observations further. He 
might have pointed out that through the entire community a 
movement has been spreading itself in the sphere of economic 
opinion, analogous to that—only with one singular difference— 
which during the past thirty years has been spreading itself in 
the sphere of religious opinion. Just as Rationalism, so-called, 
has been discrediting not only Christianity, but the primary ideas 
underlying theistic religion of any kind; so has the spirit of social 
progress been discrediting not only the conclusions of this or of 
that economist, but the principles which were supposed till lately 
to underlie all possible civilization. Just as the belief in a Deity 
and a future state has been attacked on the one hand, so have 
the rights of property and the Malthusian explanation of poverty 
on the other. 
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Nor is this movement confined by any means to that limited 
body of men who know and who profess themselves to be Socialists. 
It has spread through numbers to whom the very idea of Socialism 
is abhorrent, and through numbers more who have no ideas about 
Socialism at all. The Socialists proper may be compared to the 
professing atheists. There is a far larger and more influential 
body which may be compared to the Broad-churchmen ; whose 
members, with a curious blindness to their own logical attitude, 
are constantly engaged in denying or impairing those principles of 
which, in their lives and their positions, they are the acknowledged 
personal embodiment. Thus, just as in the church of many of an 
“advanced” theologian the liturgy has preceded a sermon which 
proved that all prayer was a mockery; so are attacks on property 
continually made by men whose whole lives have been spent either 
in amassing or enjoying it. 

The only difference in character between the two movements is 
this: that whereas the religious movement was professedly a protest 
of reason and evidence against superstition, the socio-political move- 
ment is a protest of superstition against reason and evidence. The 
apostles of the one declare that the natural order can never be 
interfered with ; the adherents of the latter declare that, if it never 
has been, it will be. Both probably agree that there has never 
been a miracle in the past; the latter imply that progress will be 
one long miracle in the future. Not only will the earth yield 
returns to agricultural industry in proportions wholly different 
to those which experience allows us to look for, but human nature 
itself will be metamorphosed in those very characteristics which 
from the earliest ages till now have resisted every effort to change 
them. So, too, with regard to the detailed facts of history, the 
analogy between the two parties is traversed by the same ludicrous 
contrast. Our Rationalists ridicule the Mosaic account of the 
Creation ; indeed, no orthodoxy demands that its incidents should 
be taken literally; but not the most literal interpretation that 
could be given to the six days, and the apple, would be half so 
absurd, or at least so demonstrably impossible, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s puerile fables about early English land-tenure. 

The result of such a condition of things on the general public 
is this. Just as the spirit of religious rationalism has diffused 
itself through every class of society, so the spirit of economic 
superstition has diffused itself through every class of society like- 
wise. It is not confined to the Socialists and to the Radicals. It 
affects numbers even who believe themselves to be Conservatives ; 
and, above all, like the germs of some intellectual fever, it is in 
the mental air that is breathed by the great mass of the com- 
munity. 
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For the practical politician, then, it is really a most serious 
problem how to restore public opinion on the matter in question 
to its senses; and the difficulty of the task is increased by a 
curious and not unamusing circumstance. The discredited truths 
of the economists, which it is so eminently necessary re-establish, 
though they are virtually contradicted and scouted, have yet not 
ceased to be familiar; and thus it comes to pass that they exist in 
the consciousness of the public as so admittedly false that it is 
not worth while to consider them; and at the same time so 
admittedly true that there is no need to enforce them. Those, 
therefore, who would impress them again on their contemporaries, 
who would brand them again into the popular political conscious- 
ness, have a doubie prejudice to encounter before they can gain a 
hearing, which sets them down as the apostles at once of untruths 
and of truisms. 

It is foolish, however, to allow either prejudice to daunt us. 
It is still more foolish to let either prejudice make us think our 
work superfluous. If, then, we are told that our principles are 
truisms, that everyone has known them for at least two genera- 
tions, that there is nothing new in them, let us admit at once 
that there is nothing new in them, let us admit that they have 
been known for as long as anyone cares to tell us. All we contend 
is that they are not known, and that they are not truisms, now. 
And we explain and defend our meaning by pointing to the facts 
around us. Nothing is practically known, nothing is practically 
a truism, so long as the practical part of the community do not 
live by it and act on it. Nothing is practically known by a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, if he is only familiar with it in his study, and 
forgets it in the House or on the hustings. Nothing is practically 
known in the world of politics but what politicians carry into 
practice ; and the knowledge confined to the professional or the 
literary world is for political purposes not knowledge at all. For 
knowlege in political matters to be worth the name, it must be 
diffused, not amongst philosophers, not amongst the lovers of books, 
but amongst that vast majority of practical men to whom thinking 
for thinking’s sake is foolishness, to whom reading, as a rule, 
is not a business but an amusement; who are mainly occu- 
pied in following their own personal interests, and who alone, in 
reality, select and supply our legislators. These are the people we 
are addressing when we speak about political economy; and no 
economic truth is trite or a truism, and does not demand the most 
constant and novel iteration, so long as it is possible for these 
people to forget or not to regard it. 

So much, then, for those who would silence us by saying that 
our principles are not new. To those who boldly tell us they are 
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not true, our answer is shorter. It is our task, we say, to show 
that they are true; and since the old arguments by which they 
were once established have failed to keep them fixed in the con-- 
sciences of the public, and have suffered them to be discredited by 
the quack logic of sentimentality, it is requisite for us to state these 
old arguments anew; to give them, if possible, a fresh edge; to- 
recommend them, if possible, by some fresh series of illustrations ; 
and no amount of virtual repetition will be ever superfluous, or 
will be ever even sufficient, till what is repeated is generally and 
submissively accepted. 

The only question for us is in what way first the ear and then 
the intelligence of the people is to be caught. How are we to open 
the mouth of the animal whilst we force it to swallow our food ? 
And in what way is our food to be prepared, so that the stomach 
shall not reject it, and the mental digestion at once be able to assimi- 
late it? Shall we have recourse to new books, or to pamphlets, or 
to leaflets, or to newspaper articles, or to speeches? Above all, in 
what style shall we speak or write? The worst of the matter is that 
the principles we desire to re-popularize are as damping to popular 
optimism as they are essential to the popular welfare. To render 
them at first sight attractive is hopeless. So far, then, as the 
exposition of them is concerned, we have but one thing to aim at. 
Since we cannot make them attractive, we must endeavour to- 
make them obvious. We must so arrange, lead up to, and divide 
our arguments, and press into our service such examples and 
illustrations, that even the most unwilling shall be unable to elude 
our conclusions. 

In speaking thus I have a large number of questions in my 
mind ; but I have two especially, which are important before all 
others, firstly because essentially they lie at the root of all socio- 
political science*; and, secondly, because coincidently they are the 
two questions as to which the true doctrines are being, at the 
present moment, most sedulously discredited and supplanted.- I 
allude to the question of private property in land, and the ques- 
tion of the tendency of population to press against the means of 
subsistence. It seems to me that heresies with regard to these two 
questions form the subject-matter of all contemporary agitation in 
this country, and—what, perhaps, is still more important—to be 
the essential part of all those unsettling dreams as to the limits 
and the rapidity of possible social progress, which prepare men, 


* The three fundamental ‘questions dealt with by political economy are property in 
land, the relations of the increase of population to the means of subsistence, and the 
nature and origin of the profits derived from capital. The first two are, at the present 
moment, the most important in this country, because it is with them only, as yet, that 
practical agitation busies itself. 
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in greater or less degrees, to be the prey, the dupes, and the 
disciples of the agitator and the sentimentalist. 

It can need little argument to show the truth of this to the reader. 
The prominence given to the land question in the programme of the 
entire Radical Party, the ludicrous hopes held out to the agricultural 
labourers with regard to it, and the ludicrous way in which our 
present land system is declared to be at the bottom of every 
existing evil—all this is sufficiently familiar to all of us. Scarcely 
less so is the fact that, next to our existing land system, what 
the agitator most denounces is emigration. It is easy to see why 
such should be the case. Unless some new doctrine as to landed 
property can be established, and unless the doctrines of Malthus 
can be demolished, it is impossible to attribute to any alterable 
condition of society, and especially to anything alterable in the 
position of the rich, any considerable part of the evils that afflict 
the poor. Let us suggest to the people what reforms we please, 
and let us suppose these to have the best results that could be 
expected of them, still, unless property in land can be attacked in 
some way, and the doctrines of Malthus in some way shown to be 
false, the main sources of distress and misery will have obviously 
not been touched. Let us succeed in banishing them for to-day : 
they will have begun again to-morrow. As population increases it 
will be pressing against the means of subsistence, and a landless 
proletariat will be again developing. The injustice of men and of 
classes can produce much misery, no doubt; but it will seem as 
idle to maintain that such injustice is the cause of poverty gene- 
rally, as to maintain that murderers or quack doctors are the 
cause of men being mortal. 

To make, then, the programme of reform sufficiently attractive 
and comforting, the reformer has to maintain the two following 
propositions :—First, that in some way—not always very clearly 
defined—the inhabitants of a country have a property in the soil 
of that country; and in the second place, that on that soil, if 
society be properly organized, every industrious man will be able 
to live in plenty. These two doctrines—these two superstitions or 
heresies are, at least in this country and at the present moment, 
the main elements in all democratic agitation. By what process 
the assent to them is produced is quite another matter. The 
father to the thought may be either distress, envy, or semi- 
religious philanthropy. The only point that need be here insisted 
on is that, let the assent to the superstitions be produced how it 
may, such assent is essential to the agitation, it alone gives it 
meaning, and in its absence the agitation could not continue. 

It is, then, I repeat, of the utmost practical importance that. 
these economic superstitions should be dissipated by as popular, as 
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striking, and as simple a re-statement as possible of the economic 
truths which these superstitions are obscuring; and the problem 
for us Conservatives is how to make our re-statement popular 
enough, striking enough, and simple enough. The task is not alto- 
gether easy, and any hint or any suggestion with regard to it ought 
to prove acceptable. Such a suggestion I am going to offer now. I 
propose to call the attention of the readers of the National Review 
to a very brief and a very simple collection of facts, which are 
perfectly easy for the weakest intelligence to grasp, the truth of 
which is indubitable, and which contains in a nutshell a complete 
and visible demonstration of the Malthusian account of poverty, 
the rights of landed property, and the complete fatuity of those 
theories which could oppose either the one or the other. 

The facts I allude to are contained in a small pamphlet, pub- 
lished two years ago by the Duke of Argyll, under the title of 
Crofts and Farms in the Hebrides. It was addressed to Lord 
Napier and Ettrick, the Chairman of the Crofters’ Commission ; and 
in connection with the Crofter Question it excited considerable 
interest ; but its extraordinary general significance, the universality 
and directness of the economic lesson it teaches, has not, I think, 
publicly been ever taken account of. It consists of a description of 
the condition and the management of two estates in the Duke’s 
possession over a very extended period. The most important of 
these, and the only one I need refer to, is the Island of Tyree ; 
and of this entire island, which is of very considerable size, the 
Duke has been enabled, by means of documents connected with 
the estate management, to supply us with a history of—one may 
almost say—nearly every acre, nearly every inhabitant, and of every 
industry for a hundred and thirty years. That history is indeed 
eventful. It is not too much to say that, in the two particulars 
to which I have been just alluding, it illustrates the conditions 
and the history of every progressive civilization. — 

I shall first give an outline of its main events, as the Duke of 
Argyll relates them to us. When the curtain rises on the drama, 
we find exhibited before us the Island of Tyree, as it was from some 
hundred and thirty to some hundred and ten years ago. Its popu- 
lation was as nearly as possible sixteen hundred and seventy, of 
which sixteen hundred were engaged in purely agricultural pur- 
suits, whilst the remaining seventy were engaged in various handi- 
crafts. There were a hundred and seventy heads of families, who 
were agricultural tenants, properly so called; there were sixty-six 
who, whilst holding some small portions of land, were yet, at the 
same time, labourers working for wages; and there were a hun- 
dred and four classed as cottagers, of whom we shall hear more 
presently. The wealth of the island consisted of the following 
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products only :—Cattle, sheep, and horses; rye, barley, and oats.. 
Considering the standard of comfort prevalent at the period, and 
in the locality, it would appear that the community, as a whole, 
was fairly well off; and the main reason of this diffusion of com- 
parative prosperity was the complete absence of any exceedingly 
small holdings. The smallest tenant amongst the regular farming 
class held more land than the largest of our contemporary 
crofters.* 

Still, however, there was much room for improvement, nor were 
there wanting causes for actual anxiety. In 1769 a detailed report 
on the condition of the island was drawn up for the instruction of 
the proprietor, in view of the near expiration of the whole of the 
existing leases ; and there are two further documents of a similar 
nature, dated respectively seven and nine years later. 

From these we learn that the agents and the advisers of the 
then Duke considered the condition of the poorer tenants very 
far from satisfactory, partly because in point of comfort it was 
not up to the standard to which they were convinced the Duke 
would wish to raise it; and partly because, owing to the ignorance 
- of the tenants themselves, things were threatening to grow rapidly 
worse, not better, unless precautions and remedies were resorted 
to. Thus, “‘ much of the soil of Tyree,” the present Duke writes, 
*‘is almost pure shell sand, which yields a rich and beautiful 
pasture, full of clovers of several species ; but it ;is unfit for crop- 
ping, and when broken up is very apt to become blowing sand—not 
only sterile in itself, but liable to overrun and render barren large 
areas of surrounding land. By this process two considerable farms 
have actually been destroyed and lost—the whole area being now 
as sterile as a snowdrift. The report,” he adds, ‘‘of 1769 shows 
that the very poor and ignorant tenants were cropping this light 
sandy land to an injurious and dangerous degree; and recom- 
mended the erection of strong dividing dykes, with conditions 
prohibiting the practice.’ Again, comments were made, and re- 
gulations drawn up, indicative of “the poor kinds of grain then 
raised on the island”; the absence of proper fences, the bad 
condition of the houses, the absence of a sufficient number of them 
supposing the land to be redivided, the ignorance of the people, 
owing to their want of communication with the main land, and, 
above all, the fact that the smaller holdings—though far larger 
than those which came into existence subsequently—were too 


* «“ Even the farms which were then let to ‘sundry tenants’ were so let to a com- 
paratively small number, who had, of course, proportionately large shares, and these 
shares, if reckoned at their present value, would represent small farms quite above the 
definition of crofts, as that definition has been adopted by the Commission.”—Crofts 
and Farms in the Hebrides, p. 5. 
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small to maintain a tenant in proper comfort. ‘‘ Accordingly, 
says the Duke, “it was laid down that ... every tenant was to 
occupy (by himself or servants, without sub-letting) a distinct 
separate possession, more or less according to his ability, not below 
the extent of a four-mail land: [that is to say, he explains] a 
farm .capable of holding 16 cows, or 32 young cattle, or 80 
sheep.” 

The above reports and regulations inaugurated an era of 
steady agricultural progress, which, if not rapid, seems to have 
been at least solid and secure, and which lasted for about twenty 
years ; but about the end of that period the community entered 
on a new stage of development. 

As early as 1778 there was the germ in the island of one source 
of wealth wholly independent of agriculture—of a regular manu- 
facturing and trading industry—the manufacture and export of 
kelp. At this time, and for some years subsequent, it was alto- 
gether inconsiderable in extent. But during the closing years of 
the century it rapidly sprang into importance; it advanced, in 
fact, “‘ by leaps and bounds”; and from about 1795 to 1812, it 
frequently exceeded in value the whole agricultural rental of the 
island. 

Let us now see the result of this on the inhabitants. ‘So large 
a share,” the Duke of Argyll tells us, ‘in the price of kelp seems 
to have been allowed to the tenants, and to have been accepted 
from them to account of their rents, that very often they had no 
rent at all to pay for their purely agricultural possessions. . . . 
In the estate accounts the factor is found discharging himself of 
the rental altogether by setting off against it the return of kelp.” 
And he proceeds to quote the following statement of his grand- 
father, the then proprietor :—‘I allow all the oats, all the po- 
tatoes, all the lint, all the sheep, all the milk, butter, cheese, 
poultry, eggs, fish, &c. which, in other countries, are sold to 
contribute rent—lI allow all these to go for the support of the 
tenants, because I wish them to live plentifully and happily.” 

Surely here was a condition of things with which even Mr. 
George might have been satisfied! Surely it might cast into the 
shade even the close of the fifteenth century in England—the 
golden age of Mr. Hyndman and Mr. Thorold Rogers. Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself, had he lived then, might have been tempted to 
call Mr. Jesse Collings to the spectacle, and join with him in 
singing, ‘‘ Redeunt Saturnia regna.” Such is the conclusion to 
which many hopeful people would jump. But was this really the 
case ? 

For a time, no doubt, as the kelp trade was first developing 
itself, there must throughout the island have been exceptional 
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plenty. Want must have been wholly unknown. But let us look 
to the sequel. This was for a time only, and for a very short 
time. The reader shall see what followed. 


The population of the island [writes the Duke] which, so late as 1769, had only 
amounted to 1,676 persons, had, in 1802, multiplied to a total of 2,776. And the same 
rate of multiplication was going on, and was even rising. The parish registers have 
been lost up to 1784. But from that year to the end of the century we have a list of 
the yearly births and of the yearly marriages. The births in the year 1800 were 116, and 
the marriages were 41. This last is a far higher rate of marriage than now prevails in 
the most thriving cities of the country. 


And what was the result on the material condition of the people? 
There is a detailed answer ready for us. In the year 1802, Mr. 
Maxwell of Aros, the then Duke’s chamberlain, made a careful 
survey of the island, and drew up a report on it with all the 
precision of a man of science. 


He shows [writes the Duke] that there were then 319 tenants of crofts so small that 
even under better management they were inadequate to support a family, whilst 
under the wretched husbandry which actually prevailed, they, were, of course, still 
more incapable of doing so. 


As an instance of this, it is stated in another page that two 
farms formerly held by one tenant, and which, if broken up into 
smaller farms could only have supported ten of the smallest 
tenants in comfort, had been actually subdivided, in defiance of 
the estate rules, amongst sixty-nine. 


Many of these crofts barely fed two cows, and an extravagant number of horses 
reduced the grazing of these cows to starvation point. One consequence was that the 
cows did not produce a calf above once in two years, so that they afforded little profit 
to the tenants either in the way of milk or rearing. . . . From a careful calculation of 
the maximum produce of the crofts . . . it is shown that allowing only about one-sixth 
part for rent, the remaining five-sixths could not support the tenants “except in 
penury.” . . . But this was not all. Preying upon the tenants of these small posses- 
sions, there was, besides, a whole host of cottars who had no land of their own, but who, 
nevertheless, kept cattle and horses for the transport of seaweed, and these cattle and 
horses, being wholly unrestrained by adequate fences, impoverished still more the 
common pasture. . . . Very naturally, Mr. Maxwell denounced this condition of things 
as a shameful abuse and oppression upon the tenants, hampered as they themselves 
were for want of room. . . . Mr. Maxwell [the Duke continues] pointed out the great 
difficulties in the way of remedying a state of things so desperate—difficulties increased 
tenfold by the mental condition of the people . . . their “ breaking down their posses- 
sions into inconsiderable shares, their stubborn attachment to old customs, and their 
total ignorance of any better system of management.” ... Mr. Maxwell [however] 
had no doubt of the necessity of, at least, one remedy. He declared his opinion that 
not less than one thousand people should be assisted to emigrate. . . . But just at that 
time one of those panics had arisen about the evils of emigration and depopulation 
which seem of periodical recurrence. . . . My grandfather, also, was under pressure 
from different directions. . . . He desired to give land to many fishermen, and [also] 
to some discharged soldiers of the Fencible Regiments, which had been raised under 
him, . . . crofts, if possible, of not less than “four mail lands.” . .. To meet this 
condition of things .. . in 1803 Balmartine was let to thirty-eight crofters; whilst no 
less than fifty-six applicants are mentioned . . . as anxious to be provided for out of 
other farms in a similar manner. 


Such was the policy of the then proprietor. In sentiment, if 
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not in theory, he was akin to Mr. George and Mr. Hyndman. He 
felt that the inhabitants of Tyree had a natural right to live on the 
soil of Tyree. It is to be noted, however, that in order to fulfil his 
intentions—in order to enable this natural right to be enjoyed with 
any comfort—he found, even at that period, that “it was abso- 
lutely necessary to remove many families who had squatted on 
minute subdivisions.” This Duke, however, died a few years after the 
period now spoken of; and his successor, for many reasons, forbore 
to exercise over the islanders any restraining authority whatsoever. 
As families multiplied, these families were allowed to squat, and 
land was subdivided as these families chose. 

Things went on in this way for some sixteen years; and in 1822 
we find that “‘the farms which had long been possessed by small 
tenants now contained 2,869 souls, whilst the five farms which had 
been broken up into small lots now contained no less than 1,080.” 
“The natural consequence ” being, as Mr. Maxwell said, ‘‘that the 
whole [agricultural] produce of the island is hardly sufficient for 
their maintenance, and the crowded population on its surface 
exhibit, in many instances, cases of individual wretchedness and 
misery that are, perhaps, not to be found in any part of Scotland.” 
Still, however, the population was maintained; and not maintained 
only, but it paid its rent (which was occasionally remitted whole- 
sale), and continued steadily to increase. This fact, which at first 
may seem extraordinary, was due entirely to the manufacture and 
the export of kelp. 

Owing, however, to circumstances which need not be detailed 
here, the kelp trade collapsed almost as rapidly as it had been 
developed ; and between the years 1822 and 1846 it had entirely 
ceased. I mention this last date because it marked an epoch in 
the history of the island. It was the year of the failure of the 
potato crop ; and the population at that date had actually risen to 
over five thousand. The final crisis had now at last arrived. The 
“brazen laws,” which philanthropic pseudo-economists are now 
endeavouring to persuade us are nothing but wicked fictions, 
showed how real and how inexorable they were; and we read, 
with small surprise, that what threatened the islanders now was 
not merely distress, but was actual and absolute starvation. And 
had they been left to their own resources, such would have been 
the fate of at least a large proportion of them. 

The proprietor, however, took prompt and active steps to relieve 
them. Under the existing circumstances he could collect but little 
rent from the crofters; and, so far as this source of revenue went, 
he was practically penniless. Accordingly, as his position enabled 
him to do, he borrowed a large sum of money, which he at once 
expended in giving the distressed tenants employment; and during 
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the four years subsequent to the year of the famine, he expended in 
‘“‘wages and gratuities to the inhabitants, a sum exceeding the whole 
revenue derived from the property by £4,680.” This form of remedy 
was, however, in its nature temporary; and he meanwhile vigo- 
rously promoted the only course of action which could really and 
permanently touch the root of the disorder. He assisted a very 
large number of the inhabitants to emigrate, paying their ex- 
penses either in part or, as a general thing, wholly. The result 
was that, in the course of four years, the population was reduced 
from over 5,000 to some 3,700, and since that period it has sunk 
to 2,700. 

Let us now see how, under the present Duke (who has managed 
the property for the last forty years) this removal of a part of the 
population was made to tell on those who remained. It was 
pointed out by Sir John MeNeil, in 1851, that the whole rental 
of the island, which was then at a reduced figure, would not, if 
divided amongst the population in equal shares, have afforded a 
croft per family worth more than £4. The great aim, therefore, 
that the Duke had in view was the consolidation of the miserable 
patches with which the island was covered, and many of which 
were not worth £2, into crofts sufficient for the decent support 
of the occupiers. He resolved, however, not to hasten this pro- 
cess by any harsh or arbitrary measures, and not to allow any 
evictions whatever, except for non-payment of rent. He resolved 
simply to enforce steadily, for the future, the old rules against sub- 
division, which had been so long in abeyance, and to take advan- 
tage of every vacancy in crofts which might arise by deaths, migra- 
tion, or emigration. He conceived that in this way a sure, even 
if slow, progress might be made towards a better condition of 
things. ‘“ This result,” he tells us, ‘‘ has been attained, at least to a 
very considerable extent ; and I shall now,” he continues, “‘ give the 
figures which indicate the result :— 

‘In 1846 there were no less than 218 crofts, or bits of crofts, 
below £5 value. In 1880-81 there were only 34 left of this very 
poor class. Between £5 and £10 value there were in the same 
year 102, whereas there are now only 68. On the other hand, 
the next class, between £12 and £20 value, has been increased 
and recruited from 38 to 72, whilst the still more comfortable 
class, between £20 and £50, has been raised in number from 
5 to 26; and of these no inconsiderable proportion has been lifted 
altogether above the crofter limit of £30, and the tenants are now 
ranked among farmers.” 

There is, further, another fact to be noticed. The Duke did 
not confine his attention only to the establishment of the agri- 
cultural population in comfort, and the removal of such as could 
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not be maintained by agriculture. As we have seen, the rise of 
the kelp trade had developed what we may accurately call a manu- 
facturing proletariate—a population which for a time had lived in 
plenty and prosperity, but which, when the kelp trade ceased, sank to 
the rank of shiftless and miserable cottagers, supporting a precarious 
existence by uncertain labour for others. It happened, however, 
that about the year 1860 the Duke accidentally came across a 
paper, in a London scientific journal, on the products of sea-weed, 
in which it was pointed out that in ‘“ the old mode of manufac- 
turing kelp almost all the iodine—at that time a most valuable 
product—was evaporated in the fire.’ The Duke at once put 
himself in communication with the author, M. C. C. Stanford, and 
suggested the possibility of reviving in Tyree the industries con- 
nected with sea-weed. With this end in view a company was esta- 
blished, and, though its transactions have never been either so 
extensive or so profitable as those of the kelp days, it has been the 
means of dispensing, amongst a class who would otherwise have 
found no employment at all, some £3,000 every year in wages. 

And now let us glance at the result of the various processes 
which have been in operation in Tyree for the last thirty or forty 
years. The tenants, says the Duke, “have met their engagements 
honestly. . . . (Their) prosperity has been apparent in everything, 
and in nothing more apparent than in the comfort of their 
houses, which are peculiar and indeed unique in warmth and in 
solidity among the cottages of the West Highlands. . . . They 
have been a quiet, sober, industrious, and generally a contented 
people.” 

Here, then, we have in outline the history of an entire com- 
munity, from what was practically a very early epoch to the 
present. The community is a small one; the elements which 
compose it are few and simple ; the events chronicled are few and 
simple also. And yet, in this short history of this small and 
secluded island are to be found the main doctrines of economic 
science, teaching us by example. I say they are to be found 
teaching us; but they are to be found more than teaching us. 
They are to be found forcing themselves on our assent, beating 
and battering themselves into us, and pushing aside sentiment 
and prejudice with a frank and almost brutal candour. 

Before, however, I proceed to point their moral, it will be well 
to observe one thing. To reason from the experiences of a simple 
community to those of a highly civilized one, is by no means a thing 
that can always be done rightly. In many cases and in many con- 
nections it is at once false and ridiculous. One of the most foolish 
of the many foolish sayings of Mr. George was that “‘ the funda- 
mental truth in all economic reasoning . . . is that all society 
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in its most highly developed forms is but an elaboration of society 
in its rudest beginnings.” And, having laid this down, he at once 
proceeds to argue that a hundred settlers in a new country, teem- 
ing with fruit and game, which had needed no human effort to 
tend them, were in precisely the same position with regard to food- 
supply as the population of England is at the present day. Other 
writers, of Mr. George’s proclivities, have again and again made 
precisely the same blunder. But though “ all society in its most 
highly developed forms” is not a mere “ elaboration of society in 
its rudest beginnings,” yet, as regards certain points, it is a mere 
elaboration of certain social elements which may be found in a far 
ruder or a far simpler state. Most savage societies, and most 
completely new societies, do not contain these elements ; but some 
very simple societies do, and such a society is the population of 
Tyree, as presented to us in the Duke of Argyll’s pages. It contains 
them in a very obvious way, and with a singular completeness. 
Let us see how. 
In the first place, it forms an evident picture—or we may call it 
a working model—of a population pressing against the means of 
subsistence. Nor was this population, simple and rude as its 
condition was, actually stationary in its condition, like some savage 
community. Through the period under review it was advancing 
in its knowledge of agriculture, and was increasing in numbers. 
The opponents, however, of Malthus, and Mr. George amongst 
them, have admitted that, in abnormal cases, such as that of some 
small islands cut off from the rest of the world, their views might 
be wrong, and those of Malthus right ; and they may say, probably, 
that Tyree was a case like this. But for that objection there is a 
striking answer ready. So far is Tyree from being an exception 
to the normal countries of the modern civilized world, connected 
with each other by commerce and especially by an exchange of 
increasing manufactured products, that it is in this precise 
respect a most perfect image of them. It presents us with a popu- 
lation not only advancing in the practice of agriculture, but 
developing also a manufacturing industry and a trade. The kelp 
manufacture, and the commercial dealings connected with it, form 
a full though simple equivalent for the countless manufactures 
of a country like England, and the commerce which, with their 
growth, has extended itself over all the world. We have, then, in 
this island the spectacle of a slowly progressing agriculture, and a 
rapidly developed manufacturing industry andtrade. We can note 
with accuracy the dates of every incident connected with each, and 
we can see exactly in what way the population kept pace with these 


incidents, and how prosperity fluctuated with regard to the growth 
of the population. 


16 * 
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In a general way, I think the readers of the National Review will 
recognize the truth of this. But my desire is to emphasize the 
truth more particularly—to show how complete an object-lesson we 
have here ready to hand, with what accuracy we are able to arrive 
at the details, and how unimpeachable is the evidence on which 
these details rest. I desire to point out how the history of this 
island offers us not only a complete answer to the main economic 
fallacies now current, but an answer so direct and simple that, if 
properly explained, it can be understood by the meanest capacity. 

One of the great popular cries of the present day is that the 
people of every country have an inalienable right to the soil of that 
country. Itis said to be in some sense their property, in virtue 
of their having been born in it, and their fathers having been born 
in it; and their passionate attachment to their native soil, and 
their cruel suffering in being driven away from it—feelings which 
in many cases are both intense and genuine—is constantly appealed 
to in support of this line of argument. In this point, to begin 
with, the people of Tyree form an excellent and complete image of 
every and of any population, as conceived of by the modern land- 
reformer. No set of men were ever more passionately attached to 
their homes than the inhabitants of the Scotch Islands, or ever 
felt more keenly the pain of being driven away from them, or were 
ever more firmly convinced that they had some vague right to 
them, concurrent though it might be with the more defined right 
of the landlord. The supposed right, then, of the natives of Tyree 
to the soil of Tyree, is a full and, indeed, a favourable image of 
any similar right that can possibly be supposed or imagined to 
inhere in the people of any country to the soil of that country. 

Now let us, for the present, put any manufactures for a foreign 
market out of the question, and consider the case of a growing com- 
munity dependent for subsistence on its own agricultural produce. 
Here the right of each inhabitant to the soil can plainly mean 
nothing more than his right to the produce of such and such a 
number of acres, and possibly a right to certain acres in particular. 
What then? As population multiplies, does each man’s individual 
right in his native soil diminish? Or does this diminution extend 
no farther than to the families who multiply improvidently ? If, of 
two couples who own adjacent farms, one has one child, the other 
twelve, will the children of the latter have each a twelfth of the 
land possessed by their parents, or will the child of the former 
be mulcted of the larger part of his patrimony in order to eke out 
the reduced shares of his neighbours? The moment we limit the 
area with which we suppose ourselves to be dealing—above all, 
the moment we make that area definite and actual—these questions, 
and others like them, at once force themselves upon us; the main 
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questions, of course, being, does not a population established on any 
area tend to outgrow the food-supply which that area can afford ? 
and can any person be said to have any right to such an area, 


in excess of the number which its food-supply can maintain in 
comfort ? 


The example of Tyree supplies an answer to all such questions. 
How it does this we have seen in a general way. But the Duke’s 
pamphlet not only gives us a general view of the processes under 
consideration, but he exhibits certain specimen cases, as it were, 


drawn on a large scale, or under a magnifying-glass. It may be 
worth while to quote one or two of these :— 


The farm of Scavnish [| writes the Duke] in 1847 had come to be sub-divided between 
fifteen tenants, most of them with possessions of the very smallest class, ranging from 
£1 to £3 rent. But one of the tenants afforded a nucleus for consolidation, as he already 
possessed four of the sub-divisions, and paid £6 16s. of rent. Even this small advan- 
tage, with a corresponding share of intelligence and industry, gave to this crofter a 
start of which he has known how to take advantage. As others fell back in the 
race, he has pressed forward. It has been a regular case, not of the substitution of a 
stranger, but of the promotion of a native. It has been an illustration of the survival 
of the fittest. I have lately had the satisfaction of seeing this fine old man—Allan 
Macfadden, hale and vigorous at the age of eighty-six—the tenant of the largest part 
of the whole farm, and sharing it with one other only of the original crofters, who has 
risen, like himself, out of that class, and now holds a little farm above the £30 line. 


Here is another case, which occurred on a farm named 
Hianish 


This farm [writes the Duke], when I succeeded to the estate, was sub-divided into 
sixteen very poor crofts, most of them below £3 rent, and only one as high as £6. But 
this last was held by a crofter, Will Macintosh. . . . The father died, leaving a widow 

. with a fine family of sons. ... In the course of years she lost them all; but I 
have had the great pleasure of enlarging her croft steadily as vacancies occurred 
around her, and of associating with her in the possession her daughter and her son-in- 


law. ... Iam happy to say she is still alive . . . and in possession of a little farm 
of £50 rental. 


Again :— 


On the old single farm of Cornaijbeg . . . advantage was taken of various vacancies 
to constitute one single farm above the crofting line. ... In order to complete this 
possession, and square off its little fields, it became desirable to get rid of one small 
croft which stood in the way. It was held by a widow . . . [who was offered] another 
croft, which was quite as good, and was not a hundred yards off.. . But nothing 
could induce her to move. ... [The Duke then wrote her] a personal letter, ex- 
plaining the reasons which made [him] wish she should change crofts. . . . This letter 
was at once successful, and the widow removed to the croft offered to her in exchange. 
A very few years later a much larger farm than that from which she moved became 
vacant, and it was advertised to let. When the offers came in... the widow, who 
had been so reluctant to move from a small croft, was much the most eligible offerer 
for the vacant farm, and she is now comfortably installed in a possession which is not 
only far above the crofting line, but is relatively even a large farm. 


Can any answer be plainer than these picturesque examples to 
the loose and mischievous theories so in favour with our contem- 
porary Radicals, as to any right to the soil of any particular 
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locality, or country, inherent in a people because they are natives. 
of that country or locality? If the right inheres in one native, it 
inheres in every native; and the natives, as they multiply, have 
each a right to some diminishing sub-division. That is to say, 
each has not only a right to exist in misery and squalor himself, 
if he chooses, but he has a right to inflict misery and squalor on 
others ; he has a right to add himself as a fresh stone tied round 
the neck of a drowning civilization. 

Let us now pass to the question of trade and manufacture. 
Anti-Malthusians and the opponents of emigration delight to con- 
fuse the question as to whether the population of a given area does 
not tend to press against the limits of the food-supply which that 
area can yield, by pointing to the fact that in such an area manu- 
factures may be established, and the growing population be main- 
tained by food brought from elsewhere in exchange for manufactured 
goods. But in this case also, as in the other, the example of 
Tyree shows us that, even though the food-supply for a short time 
may be in excess of the requirements of the population, supposing 
the manufactures to be developed with an exceptional rapidity, yet 
with inexorable certainty the population—pede pana claudo— 
will again overtake and again press against the food-supply. 

It shows us, further, by facts and figures the accuracy and the 
significance of which there is no gainsaying, that this result has 
nothing whatever to do with landlordism, and that none of the 
Radical remedies as to sub-dividing and nationalizing the land 
would in any way tend to touch the root of the disorder. We have 
it in evidence that at one period, even had the entire rental of the 
island been remitted, ruin would have been still at the door, and 
at best postponed for a very short period. It shows more than 
this. It shows that, had the whole soil of the island been national- 
ized amongst its inhabitants, they could not have tided over the 
calamity which over-population had brought on them, had not the 
revenue derived from rent been supplemented by large additions 
from without, to which, on such theories as those of Mr. George, 
they could have had no natural right whatever. 

So much, then, with regard to the questions of natural rights to 
the soil, and the relation of a growing population to the food-supply. 
But the object-lessons which the history of Tyree will yield us 
are not ended yet. There are two more of equal importance yet 
to be mentioned. ‘To one of these the Duke of Argyll calls atten- 
tion himself, though the object of his pamphlet was not to make 
the example of his island universally instructive. I have already 
mentioned the incident of the partial revival of the industry con- 
nected with sea-weed, and the fact that it was the means of dis- 
tributing some £3,000 annually in wages amongst the poorest class 
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of the population. With regard to this the Duke writes as 
follows :— 


{These} circumstances [he writes] exhibit in a very striking light the fact—too often 
forgotten—that the wages of the labouring classes generally depend on influences to 
which they themselves contribute nothing. There are, perhaps, no sources of income 
so entirely due... very often to the brains and inventiveness of other men, as the oppor- 
tunities of labour. ... Whatever may have been the amount expended by this Com- 
pany among the working-classes of Tyree—and this amount must, in the aggregate, 
have been very large during the last twenty years—the whole of it has been brought 
to them from causes to which they contributed nothing. It has been due, in the first 
place, to Mr. Stanford’s scientific knowledge and skill. It has been due, in the second 


place, to the proprietor’s notice and appreciation of the prospects which Mr. Stanford's 
experiments afforded. 


It is difficult to speak in exaggerated terms either of the impor- 
tance and far-reaching nature of the truth which the Duke here 
dwells upon or of the force and lucidity with which it is exemplified 
in the case with which he supplies us. Instead of labour, as such, 
being the creator of wealth, it is the mere pensioner of the brains 
and energy of the minority who direct and use it; and all its 
fortunes hang on the fortunes of this minority. Further, when we 
reflect that Mr. Stanford was a total stranger to the island, and 
had prosecuted all his researches at a distance from it, we have a 
living image of the importance of remote affairs to even the poorest 
amongst the labouring classes. The rise of the original kelp trade 
also, and the causes that produced its decline and collapse, illus- 
trate, perhaps even more directly, the same thing. So far as the 
inhabitants of Tyree were concerned, all these were, literally 
speaking, foreign affairs. 

Lastly, let us take the position and the history of the island 
as a whole—its agricultural history and its commercial history ; 
and whilst it is, as I say, a most admirable type of any pro- 
gressing country, it is in a still more remarkable way an image 
of England in particular. In the rapid rise of its commerce, it 
is an image of what has happened to us in the past; in the 
complex and delicate causes on which that commerce depends, it 
is an image of our commercial condition both in the past and 
in the present; and in the disastrous ruin of its commerce, it is 
an image of what may, unless we are wise and vigilant, happen 
to ourselves in the future. 

In the history of the island of Tyree there is, of course, in 
one sense, nothing peculiar. In proportion as its history was 
peculiar, it would cease to be generally instructive. There is not 
an incident which the Duke of Argyll chronicles which could not 
be paralleled in places all around us. What is peculiar in the 
history of this island is the way in which it presents us with 
specimens, not of uncommon events, but with simple cases of 
each of the main classes of the common events—of the inevitable 
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events which mark all economic history. That small community 
forms a perfect image of the most complex civilizations, because 
it contains all the elements that are necessarily involved in them ; 
and it forms an instructive image of all complex civilizations 
because it contains none of the countless details by which the 
action and character of those events is obscured. 

It is for this reason that I have thought it worth while to call 
attention to it. I was consulted this’ summer as to the best 
means of disseminating some sound knowledge, some familiarity 
with the elementary truths concerning economic science, and the 
possibility and the limits of economic progress, amongst the people 
at large. The question is not an easy one. For the Party which, 
yielding to sentiment or to political selfishness, is prepared, either 
in good faith or in bad faith, to promise anything or everything, 
it is a simple matter to present economic problems in such a 
way that the people at large will study them—study them not 
only with attention but with enthusiasm. Appeals to passion 
and to cupidity can never want for listeners. The ‘ dismal 
science” ceases to be dismal when it is presented as an intoxi- 
cant. It is apt to become doubly dismal when offered avowedly, 
not as the producer of animating exhilaration, but as the destroyer 
of it. Still, it is my firm belief that the Conservative Party have 
no reason to despair. Our aim is not to extinguish popular hopes, 
but merely to make these hopes sober; and if we can successfully 
take one step, all will be well. That step is to find the way to the 
popular common sense—to pierce to it, even though the operation 
be painful—as with some sharp instrument. And it has again 
and again occurred to me that such a case as that of the island 
of Tyree would afford an excellent subject for a popular lecture, 
and might also serve as a type for other illustrations of the same 
kind. I call attention to it, not for its own sake only, but because 
it may suggest some such others equally valuable. In what remains 
for me to say, however, I will confine my attention to it. 

I have a great belief in the efficacy of visible examples, models, 
diagrams, call them what we will, which the eye can take hold of, 
as aids in teaching’ statistical or economic truths. This is espe- 
cially the case when the end we have in view is to instruct, at 
once rapidly and accurately, large masses of men, most of whom 
have never had any clear knowledge as to the topics dealt with ; 
whilst the rest have probably forgotten what they once knew, or 
have at least ceased to retain it in its wholesome and severe 
integrity. I should therefore recommend, as the subject for a 
popular lecture, the history of the island of Tyree, illustrated by 
a large map, in which the various holdings should be marked as 
clearly as possible, and the processes of subdivision and recon- 
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solidation indicated by various colours. I would have this map 
accompanied by certain statistical tables, so printed that everyone 
of the audience should be able to see them—tables containing the 
population of the island at various times, the rental of the island, 
the proceeds of the kelp trade, together with the decreasing acreage 
and income which, as the population grew, an equal division of 
property would allot to each inhabitant. 

I am persuaded that in this manner the principal economic 
truths against which the Radical school are now fighting, and 
which numbers amongst us who are not Radicals are forgetting, 
could be brought home, in spite of their forbidding character, to 
the simplest and most ignorant audience of voters that could 
easily be got together; and the lecturer at the close might invite 
discussion on one point especially. He might challenge any of 
his hearers to show why truths and laws which are so obvious, 
and so obviously inexorable, when exhibited on a small scale, are 
not equally true and inexorable in the case of great countries and 
communities. 

My own belief is that, were our electorate educated in this way 
—were the truth merely presented thus to them in a simple and 
an obvious form, we should have but little to fear either from the 


enthusiastic mendacity of agitators like Mr. George, or from the 
calculating mendacity of agitators like Mr. Chamberlain. 


W. H. Mattock. 


TORY PRIME MINISTERS. 


VII.—Lorp Dersy. 


Tue eight years that followed the death of Sir Robert Peel were a 
blank in domestic legislation. The great Exhibition, the Coup. 
@ Etat in France, the Crimean war, and the Indian Mutiny diverted 
the public mind from Constitutional and administrative questions, 
and made Lord John Russell’s revival of Parliamentary Reform, 
in 1852 and 1854, almost ridiculous. But with the return of the 
Tories to power in 1858, the Radical Party re-opened their bat- 
teries ; and from that moment may be dated the commencement 
of Mr. Disraeli’s education of his party. 

Conservatism, however, down to the death of Lord Palmerston, 
was, so to speak, incommission. It was represented on both sides 
of the House. Lord Palmerston was a disciple of Mr. Canning, 
and as much opposed to the progress of democracy as his master. 
In his foreign policy, if at one time, when he was fresh to the 
work, he had transgressed the great principles which Mr. Canning 
and the Duke of Wellington had laid down, he had in later life 
recurred to them, and made English interests the sole measure 
of his actions. But he was badly served by Lord Clarendon 
and Lord Russell; while the Peelites were taking a line of 
their own, and beginning to import into our foreign policy con- 
siderations by which neither Wellington nor Peel would have 
allowed it to be influenced. As Lord Palmerston returned to the 
Tory view the Peelites drifted away from it, and for many years. 
were a source of great embarrassment to the Premier in pro- 
moting the interests of this country. The motley character of 
the Government, and the appearance of vacillation which it fre- 
quently imparted to their counsels supplied abundant fuel for 
the orators of the Opposition who, incensed at the coalition 
which had driven them from office both in 1852 and 1859, were 
little inclined to spare the authors of their downfall. The co- 
alition between the Whigs and Radicals, and the foreign policy 
of Lord Russell, were unfailing topics of sarcasm in both Houses 
of Parliament. But the country, on the whole, was governed on 
Conservative principles, and in the most vigorous sallies of the 
Opposition there always seemed to be a flavour of unreality. 
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The country was willing to take its Conservatism from Lord 
Palmerston, and a considerable section of the Opposition preferred 
it to their own. 

Such was the period during which the Tory Party was led by 
the brilliant and impetuous noble who gained the name of the 
Rupert of Debate; and who, if the game of politics could be 
decided by a series of successful charges, would have been the 
most powerful of modern statesmen. But in politics, as in war, itis 
by combination and calculation, by patience and perseverance, and 
the long and careful study of all the problems of the age, that 
permanent triumphs are attained; and for these the late Lord 
Derby had little or no inclination. In the then temper of the 
public mind, a Conservative Government should properly have 
been in office. Yet the Tories were obliged to look on while the 
Liberals occupied their place, and carried out their principles in 
disguise. Lord Derby loved the excitement of politics, but not the 
cares of office, or the trouble and fatigue of training. He played 
the game like a great patrician who took it as one of the 
natural incidents of his position, and not as an earnest states- 
man, to whom it is all in all) He ‘‘ drank delight of battle with 
his peers.” He revelled in the gaudium certaminis, but he cared 
nothing for the stakes. Not that it is meant that Lord Derby 
was a man of no convictions. The very reverse was the truth. 
In certain subjects he took a deep and abiding interest from the 
first hour of his public life to the last. He was a religious man 
and a sincere Churchman. He was one of the most zealous 
champions of the ‘‘ Protestant Constitution of these realms.” But 
it suited him better to promote these interests as the leader of 
the Opposition than as the head of the Government. He could 
not interest himself in the minute details which are necessary to 
the success of Parliamentary campaigns, or apply himself to the 
management of men, and the conciliation of obstinacy or stupidity. 
It was just as easy for the Tories to have governed England 
from 1855 to 1865 as for the Liberals; and the only thing that 
prevented it was that Lord Palmerston possessed just those 
qualities in which Lord Derby was deficient. 

Lord Derby was naturally the abler man of the two. During 
the earlier part of his career nobody would have dreamed of com- 
paring them together. Mr. Stanley was regarded as the natural 
successor of Lord Grey; and not either Lord Palmerston or Lord 
John Russell. The ease with which he mastered the most complex 
questions, when he chose to give his mind to them, was only 
equalled by the talents for business which, whenever his natural 
indolence permitted him to give them fair play, excited the ad- 
miration of men who had passed their lives in counting -houses.. 
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As an orator, a scholar, and a man of letters, Lord Palmerston 
made no pretence of competing with him, yet in the practical 
conduct of politics he beat him out of the field, and kept the 
Tories on the Opposition benches till he died of old age. 

‘The name of Lord Derby is connected principally with three 
great questions, the Reform Question, the Irish Question, and the 
Corn Law Question. It was the last question that made him leader 
of the Tories. His maiden speech was on the Irish Church, and 
almost the last words he uttered in the House of Lords were 
on the same subject. He made his mark in the House of Commons 
by his advocacy of the first Reform Bill, and the last act of his last 
administration was to develop the principles of the great measure 
which was carried by Lord Grey. It was idle to taunt Lord Derby 
with inconsistency, whatever might be said of others, in taking up 
the question of Reform. But true to his character, he could not 
conduct even that great question to an end without showing how 
much he regarded politics as a trial of skill. His well-known 
boast that he had at all events ‘dished the Whigs,’ robbed him 
of half the credit of it. 

The fourteenth Earl of Derby was born at Knowsley in Lanca- 
shire on the 29th of March 1799. He was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, where he won the Chancellor’s prize for Latin 
verse, the subject for that year being Syracuse. In 1821 he 
entered Parliament as member for Stockbridge, a nomination 
Borough belonging to the Government ; and in 1822 he addressed 
the House of Commons for the first time on Mr. Hume’s motion for 
an inquiry into the state of the Irish Church. He then said he 
believed that “‘the four great evils under which Ireland laboured 
were the want of a resident gentry, the want of capital, the want of 
employment, and the want of education, and that all these wants 
would be aggravated by diminishing the means of the clergy.” 

When the Whigs came into power Mr. Stanley was made Under 
Secretary, and it was in this capacity that he earned for himself 
the reputation of being the only man of whom O’Connell was 
afraid. The Whigs found it necessary in 1833 to introduce a 
Coercion Bill, and the conduct of it devolved upon Lord Althorpe ; 
but he cut such a miserable figure in introducing it to the House, 
that when he sat down it appeared very doubtful whether the 
Government would be able to carry it. Stanley retired with the 
papers for about an hour, thoroughly got up the case, and, return- 
ing to the House, delivered so brilliant and forcible a speech that 
it turned the fortunes of the fight, and ensured the safety of the 
Bill. If he earned the hatred of the Repealers by the fiery scorn 
and pitiless logic which he poured upon their heads, he ought to 
have earned the gratitude of Ireland for his Education Act. The 
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measure was founded on the Report of the Select Committee 
appointed by the Tory Government in 1827, and was carried 
through the House of Commons in July 1833. The following year, 
however, saw the beginning and the end of his connection with the 
Whig Party. The Appropriation Clause which has already been 
explained, was so entirely contrary to his ideas of the rights of 
property in general, and the sanctity of Church property in par- 
ticular, that, having first succeeded in eliminating it from the 
Church Bill of 1833, he resigned when it was restored in the Tithe 
Bill of 1834. In the explanatory speech which he delivered on the 
2nd of June, he lays down in the clearest language the grounds 
which made him quit the Ministry and dread the future. “ This 
doctrine of proportion,” said he, “is pregnant with danger as 
applied toIreland, and, if once admitted, is certain to be applied to 
England. If you once admit the doctrine that the majority in 
every parish is the religion of the State, you acknowledge at once 
that the State has no religion.” 

On the merits of Free Trade and Protection, regarded as an 
abstract question of political economy, it would be waste of time 
to expend another syllable ; nor was it ever, in fact, a genuine note 
of distinction between political parties. The real question which 
underlay the controversy of 1846 was this: what was the value to 
the nation at large of a prosperous domestic agriculture, and a 
great and independent landed interest ? What price, if any, would 
a wise man be prepared to give, in order to retain these interests 
as a constituent and a preponderating part of the body politic. 
No doubt a man might give a different answer to this question 
according ta whether he was a Radical ora Tory; for the Whigs, 
be it remembered, down almost to the last moment, had as little 
thought of interfering with the Corn Laws as the Tories. A man 
must be mad to think of such a thing, Lord Melbourne said. 
Eventually, however, the whole Whig-Radical Party, and a section 
of the Tory Party, became ranged on one side, and the bulk of the 
Conservatives on the other. The latter said that Protection was 
necessary to British agriculture, and the former denied it. The 
Protectionists said that the agricultural interest and the territorial 
system were too valuable to be sacrificed, even if the support of 
them did entail a slight additional burden on the people—a con- 
dition, however, which they disputed. The Free Traders said 
Jiat justitia ruat celum. Let Free Trade triumph, and damn the 
consequences. Thus the reader will see that the question was 
divided into two parts—first of all, whether a duty on foreign 
corn was really essential to the permanent welfare, or, in other 
words, to the existence, of agriculture as one of the great indus- 
tries of the country ; and, secondly, whether, if it were, the article 
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was worth the price. Was it worth while to make the consumer 
pay an additional farthing for his loaf, in order to keep up through- 
out the country a wealthy, intelligent, and respectable class of 
tenant-farmers, and a body of resident landed gentry discharging 
all those local duties and functions on which Mr. Gladstone him- 
self has pronounced so elequent a panegyric? If rents fell so low 
that country gentlemen could not live on their estates, and land 
came to be divided between a class of small impoverished cultiva- 
tors, and rich absentees who valued it only for their amusement, 
and bought and sold it like other articles of luxury; if all the old 
hereditary ties and reciprocal obligations, which distinguished 
English rural life and softened the contrast between rich and poor 
which frowns with such ominous severity in our large cities, were 
to be destroyed ; if all these consequences were to be the price of 
Free Trade; would the country on the whole be the gainer ? 

The answer to the first of these questions is more doubtful now 
than it was thirty years ago. Then it was thought that the fluc- 
tuations in price which accompanied the old system were more 
injurious to the farmer than a lower average subject to fewer 
vicissitudes. But then it was never contemplated that wheat 
should fall to thirty shillings a quarter. Given all the conditions 
of the market as they existed in 1845, and the Free Traders may 
have been perfectly justified. Whether they would have carried 
their point had things been as they are now, and in the face of the 
American competition which threatens to swamp even our dairies, 
is another question altogether. The possibility of such results was, 
indeed, pointed out at the time.* But it was treated with in- 
difference, and now that they have come upon us, the. wisest are 
disheartened and perplexed; unable to reject the evidence of their 
senses, yet equally unwilling to admit the possibility of a revival 
of protective duties. 

Of the proper answer to the second question I entertain no doubt 
whatever. It is one in which the pecuniary interest of the agri- 
cultural labourer is but small; for whether he has higher wages 
and dearer bread, or lower wages and cheaper bread seems not to 
be a matter of great importance. But his moral interest in the 
existence of a flourishing tenantry and a resident aristocracy is 
immense, and, other things being equal, would decidedly turn the 
scale, sua si bona norit. And if we take the community at large, 
the same truth will hold good. Lord Beaconsfield, who looked on 
this question with the eye of a born statesman, always refused to 
accept the economical argument as conclusive. 


I take [he said] the only broad and only safe line, namely, that what we ought to 
uphold is the preponderance of the landed interest ; that the preponderance of the 


* See Lord Beaconsfield’s speech in the House of Lords, March 28, 1879 
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landed interest has made England; that it is an immense element of political power 
and stability; that we should never have been able to undertake the great war on 
which we embarked in the memory of many present; that we should never have been 
able to conquer the greatest military genius which the world ever saw, with the 
greatest means at his disposal, and to hurl him from his throne, if we had not had a 
territorial aristocracy to give stability to our Constitution. . . . 

Your Corn Laws are merely the outwork of a great system fixed and established on 
your territorial property, and the only object the Leaguers have in making themselves 
masters of the outwork is that they may easily overcome the citadel.* 

The comparative advantages of a territorial and a commercial 
aristocracy is a matter of opinion: but that the object of the 
Leaguers was to erect the latter on the ruins of the former is a 
fact. Cobden said so himself. He said that Free Trade was the 
only way of undermining the influence of the governing and feudal 
classes. He wished to see a class of great commercial statesmen 
“thrusting aside the nobles,’ and creating “ a new policy adapted 
to the ends of a great trading community.” + It is evident now 
that this was the ulterior design which underlay the Free Trade 
agitation. Nobody can doubt it after reading Mr. Morley’s book, 
even if he did before. And whatever we may think of the merits 
of the question, it clearly imparts a very different aspect, and a 
much more interesting character, to what has usually been regarded 
as a purely economic controversy. Here we have the two great 
theories of national greatness brought face to face; and the 
combatants in such a strife, to whichever party they belong, 
must be animated with something beyond purely selfish motives 
or class interests. Cobden wished to transfer to his own class 
the power of the landed aristocracy. The landed aristocracy 
wished to keep it where it was. It is absurd to say that the one 
was either more or less selfish than the other ; nor is it a matter 
of course that the one system was better calculated than the other 
to promote the interests of the public. England is something 
more than ‘a great trading community.” The nation certainly 
would not wish to see every great question decided by reference 
only to trading considerations. History does not tell us that 
empires built exclusively on commerce have been the happiest or 
the most durable or the greatest benefactors to the world. At all 
events, the question is still a moot point in political philosophy, 
and what I now wish to impress upon the public is that, in resisting 
the Free Traders, Lord Derby and the Tories were fighting for a 
political theory much more than for a lucrative advantage: that 
they understood what the Leaguers really wanted ; and that both 
sides were contending for something of infinitely greater impor- 
tance than a Corn Law considered only as an end in itself. 


* Speech in the House of Lords, March 28, 1879, et passim. 
t Mr. Morley’s Life of Cobden, vol. i. p. 134, vol. ii. pp. 396, 482. 
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Both Protectionists and Free Traders may have been wrong in 
believing that the repeal of the Corn Laws would help to ruin the 
landed aristocracy. Sir Robert Peel did not think so. And pro- 
bably both the one side and the other exaggerated the consequences 
likely to result from Free Trade. But it will hereafter be acknow- 
ledged that the real struggle of 1846, though comprehended by 
the leading statesmen engaged in it, was not rightly understood 
at the time by the great body of the people ; and that to appreciate 
the motives of men like Lord Derby, Lord Eglinton, and Mr. 
Disraeli, no less than those of Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden, we 
must look a good deal further than the mere price of wheat, and 
understand that it was distinctly a struggle for pre-eminence 
between two rival classes, in which the poor man’s loaf played, 
in reality, a very secondary part. 

Lord Derby, who, in 1842, on the discussion of the Canada Corn 
Bill, had recommended Sir Robert Peel to adopt Free Trade with 
the Colonies and Protection against the rest of the world, did 
not take an altogether unstatesman-like view of the position ; but 
he declined the unlimited Free Trade—‘ free imports against 
hostile tariffs °—to which Sir Robert Peel had become a convert, 
and there was nothing left for him but to become the leader of 
the Opposition, though, I believe, it is pretty well known that 
nothing would have induced him to do so but his sense of the 
ill usage which the Conservative Party had experienced; that 
nothing else would have induced his former followers to turn 
Sir Robert out of office. It was the Duke of Wellington who 
finally persuaded Lord Stanley to take the lead, in order that 
there might still be an organized party left for the Constitution 
to fall back upon. But he did so in no sanguine spirit, and, 
as we know from the memoirs of Lord Malmesbury, betrayed 
a want of confidence in his own supporters which events showed 
to be unwarranted, and which, at times, wounded them deeply. 
Had he possessed the same knowledge of mankind as Mr. Disraeli, 
he would never have made such a mistake. But he could not 
bring himself to believe that with the young and untried soldiers, 
who were all that he had at his command, it was possible to 
confront, with success, the veterans who had fought round Peel, 
or had been trained to affairs under Liverpool. He did them a 
grievous injustice, which he did not discover till it was too late, 
and when the fairest opportunity that ever came to the Con- 
servative Party while he was at their head had been allowed to 
pass. 

Lord Derby declined to take office in 1851, on the resigna- 
tion of Lord John Russell; but seems to have had no alternative 
in 1852, when the Whig Ministry fell before the vengeance of 
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Lord Palmerston. His followers were impatient. The Crown 
was in difficulties; and finally he accepted the Treasury with- 
out the aid of either Mr. Gladstone or Lord Palmerston, who 
professed to be afraid of the odour of Protection which still 
clung to him. All things considered, he is allowed to have 
acquitted himself with credit. Exactly one generation ago, 
he proclaimed the policy of the Conservative Party to be one 
of social improvement, and how well that pledge has been re- 
deemed we shall see when we arrive at the history of our own 
time. But in spite of the good opinions which he won from 
all classes, and though six months of office had encouraged 
and organized his party, which, strengthened by the General 
Election, now presented all the appearance of a regular Oppo- 
sition, formidable both by numbers and discipline, I am still 
of opinion that, if the Tories had not been forced to take office 
till after the beginning of the war, they might have taken it and 
kept it probably for Lord Derby’s lifetime, and, in that case, the 
quarrel between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli might never 
have occurred. In 1855 the Coalition Ministry fell amid a storm 
of public indignation. Both Whigs, Peelites, and Radicals were 
alike discredited. The Free Trade controversy was over. The 
Reform controversy had not begun. The Conservatives would 
have come into office with their hands free. All the country 
wanted was a strong Government; and Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment would have been virtually, if not nominally, a strong one ; 
for it would have been certain that, on the first appeal to the 
country, he must, after recent events, be supported by a large 
majority. Everything, in fact, was then in Lord Derby’s favour. 
By what strange fatality was it that he only took office just 
when everything was against him? He accepted the seals in 
1852, in 1858, and in 1866, when he was surrounded with diffi- 
culties ; he refused them in 1855 and in 1862, when he had the 
ball at his feet ! 

Writing at a distance from books, I cannot satisfy myself 
whether it was in 1861 or 1862 that the celebrated collapse of 
Mr. Walpole’s Resolution took place, which would probably have 
turned out Lord Palmerston; but it is generally supposed that 
Lord Derby’s known reluctance to take office had a good deal 
to do with the result. What deep mortification was felt by 
Mr. Disraeli at the loss of these golden opportunities, when he 
saw all the fruits of his own careful and patient labour in the 
House of Commons completely thrown away, and the party 
which he had formed and trained with such consummate skill 
hard held in the moment of victory, who shall take upon him- 
self to describe? In many respects it was impossible for the 
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Conservative Party to have had a better leader than Lord 
Derby. In his high rank, his spotless character, and his great 
wealth, he was a second Lord Rockingham. In his intellectual 
force, his fervid eloquence, and his happy wit, he was a second 
Fox. Such a combination as this must have triumphed over 
all obstacles, had he in whom it was embodied been actuated 
by the ordinary motives of English politicians. But Lord Derby 
had neither the ambition nor the daring essential to the leader 
of a party circumstanced as the Tories then were. He shrank 
from responsibility; and instead of being annoyed by the suc- 
cessive defeats which three times turned him out of office, he 
welcomed each of them as a happy release, and flew back to his 
favourite pursuits—his books, his horses, and his gun—with the 
delight of a school-boy. He was even bored when he heard that 
his great lieutenant was asked to meet him in the country. 
“Now,” he said, ‘‘ we shall be obliged to talk politics.” 

It is easy to understand how, under a chief of this kind, the 
Tory Party were constantly on the verge of obtaining a majority, 
and yet never quite succeeded. His wit, his eloquence, his 
splendid abilities, his ancient birth, his great position, made him 
a leader whom any man would be proud to follow. But the 
sustained energy, the real love of political power as the finest 
field for the exercise of the human faculties, were always wanting. 
What he had not himself he could not infuse into his followers; 
and the Tory Party remained to the day of his death condemned to 
the punishment of Sisyphus, always rolling the stone to the iop, 
and always finding it roll back again to the bottom immediately 
afterwards. 

Toryism, however, had now re-asserted its ancient principles: the 
principles of Mr. William Wyndham and the principles of Mr. 
Pitt. It had, in the reign of George the Third, effected a com- 
promise with the oligarchy, and would have been content to carry 
it out, if only the Whigs would have allowed them. But as soon 
as the latter found out that the death of the old King was to make 
no change in their position they began to look to another change 
in the Constitution, for that restoration to power which they had 
expected from a new reign, but which, after the reconstruction of 
the Tory Government in 1822, seemed even more remote than ever. 

A wiser policy on the part of the Tory Government after the 
death of Mr. Canning might have modified the great change which 
undoubtedly, in some form or another, had become imperatively 
necessary before the death of George the Fourth. But they missed 
their chance, and the Whigs created the middle-class system which 
lasted from 1832 to 1867. This, too, the Tories would have let 
alone if the Whigs would have agreed to do the same. But as 
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soon as it became apparent that the old game was still to be con- 
tinued, and that whenever the Whigs were in difficulties a new 
Reform Bill was to be harnessed, like a leader, to their jaded cattle 
in order to pull them out of the mud, thus leading to the perpetual 
unsettlement of the Constitution, and the constant derangement 
of the Party balance, it became the duty of the Tory leaders to 
consider seriously how this system could be stopped. Having tried 
and failed in the experiment of uniformity of suffrage, Lord Derby 
soon became convinced that “ the Dutch auction ” system, as Lord 
Cairns called it, would never be maintained, and willingly agreed 
to Mr. Disraeli’s proposal that a rating suffrage was the only firm 
ground beneath their feet. He was a convert to this opinion long 
before 1867 ; and when the time came he was fully prepared for 
the event. Our representative system having then completed the 
middle-class phase of its career, now, under the auspices of the 
Tory Party, entered on the popular. The process was so perfectly 
natural, the transition so obvious and inevitable, that the Tory 
Party made little or no difficulty about the matter. One or two 
thought the change was rather too abrupt, and might with advan- 
tage have been postponed or graduated, just as certain of the 
Liberals thought about the county franchise during Mr. Glad- 
stone’s late Government. But, on the whole, they wisely came 
to the conclusion that the transition period, inaugurated in ’82, 
having now run itself out, and other classes being as fit for the 
franchise now as the £10 householders were then, it was better 
to take that opportunity of settling the question at once. Such 
was the opinion, among others, of the veteran Tory Mr. Henley, 
who, having resigned rather than assent to the measure of 1859, 
gave his warm and undeviating support to the Bill of 1867. 

It is curious that the question which alone prevented Lord Derby 
from reaping the fruits of his bold and statesman-like policy should 
have been the same which had always been a stumbling-block in 
his path from the beginning, and which had caused his retirement 
from office just thirty-six years before: I mean the Irish Church 
Question. When it became evident to the Whigs that Reform, at 
all events for the present, was squeezed dry, and that if they were 
not to see their enemies at the head of a triumphant majority, 
some new cry must be found for robbing them of the popular 
support which their measure must otherwise have commanded, a 
comparatively easy victim was found in the Established Church of 
Ireland. Years before it would have been a policy as wise as it was 
bold to have made the Roman Church the Established Church of 
Ireland. But that time was gone by, and the Tories steadily 
refused to give up the Anglican communion. They knew the price 
they might probably be called upon to pay; but they were firm to 
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their principles, and in spite of the assumed confidence of Mr. 
Disraeli, it may be doubted if he really felt it. Thousands of 
independent Liberals who would certainly have supported the 
authors of household suffrage in the towns, were obliged to vote 
against them when the Disestablishment of the Irish Church was 
thrust in between, and made the first question for the jury. This 
was the result which those who hoisted the signal for attack, of 
course, foresaw; and their tactics were perfectly successful. A 
large majority was returned in favour of Mr. Gladstone in 
December 1868, and for the third time Lord Derby resigned his 
trust into the hands of his Sovereign. 

Lord Derby, as an orator, had more variety than Mr. Gladstone, 
and more impulse than Lord Beaconsfield. His greatest speeches 
were undoubtedly those which he delivered in his contest with 
O’Connell. In the later part of his career he probably never 
shone so brilliantly as during the second administration of Lord 
Palmerston. Those crushing summaries of the session, for which 
Lord Lyndhurst was so famous during the government of Lord 
Melbourne, were scarcely superior to those summaries of the 
recess with which, every February, Lord Derby used to regale the 
House of Lords. Now it was a lecture sent to Denmark dictating 
submission to the Germans; and now one addressed to the Ger- 
mans, commanding them, on pain of our displeasure, not to touch 
Denmark. Now it was a prospect of assistance held out to the 
Danes, and then an expression of surprise that they should ever 
have relied upon it. Our quarrel with Brazil, our formation of an 
Anglo-Chinese army, our cession of the Ionian Islands, and last, 
but not least, our offer of Malta to the Pope—all, in turn, supplied 
Lord Derby with topics of the most congenial character, and were 
the source of some of his happiest efforts. 

Lord Derby was not in office long enough to exercise much in- 
fluence on our foreign policy. But it is well worth remembering 
that, on two occasions out of the three when he was deposed by 
a Whig-Radical coalition, numbers of the Liberal party lived to 
regret the vote which they had given. This was stated very 
strongly by Mr. Cobden after 1852. ‘‘I look back,” he said, 
“with regret on the vote which changed Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment. I regret the result of that motion, for it has cost the 
country a hundred millions of treasure, and between thirty and 
forty thousand good lives.” That is to say, that if the Tories 
had remained in power, England would have remained at peace, 
whereas, by handing over the reins to the Liberals, we were 
plunged into the Crimean war. This was Cobden’s opinion, who 
was, if anything, an unwilling witness. Nearly twenty years after- 
wards, Mr. Disraeli said positively that he knew this to be the 
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case. ‘‘I speak of what I know, not of what I believe, but of what 
I have evidence in my possession to prove—that the Crimean war 
would never have happened if Lord Derby had remained in 

The second occasion on which a member of the Liberal Party 
made a statement similar to that of Mr. Cobden was in 1859. It 
may be remembered that one of the principal counts in the indict- 
ment against Lord Derby which was submitted to the House of 
Commons by Lord Hartington was, that he had not only failed to 
prevent the war between Austria and France, but that, by pro- 
fessions of sympathy with the former, he had encouraged her to 
proceed to extremities. When the division was taken, incredible 
as it may seem, the papers had not been printed; and Members 
voted in ignorance of the only documents on which their decision 
ought to have rested.t Lord Derby was defeated by a majority of 
thirteen, and the Tory Government resigned. Yet as soon as the 
correspondence appeared it became evident that they were not to 
blame; that they had done everything that any Ministry could 
have done to avert war ; and that they had given the Austrians no 
encouragement at all. Mr. Horsman was the Member who then 
had the candour to confess that he deeply regretted his share in 
the overthrow of the Government. 

Few statesmen have taken their farewell of the political stage 
under circumstances so impressive and so solemn. And his 
parting reference to one of the most powerful scenes ever drawn by 
the hand of the master of modern fiction was not only one of the 
happiest strokes of a consummate orator, but the grave, prophetic 
warning of a dying statesman, which did not fall unheeded on a 
nation’s ears, and has borne fruit in those good works and re- 
doubled exertions which promise to carry the Church of England 
safely through the storm which it foretold, and with which the 
horizon is already black. 


* Speech at Manchester, April 3, 1872. 
+ Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs throw no light upon this curious circumstance ; and 


Mr. Disraeli himself, whom I once asked for an explanation of it, was either unable or 
unwilling to afford it. 


THE SITUATION IN BURMAH.* 


As with the fierce and turbulent Afghans, so with the mild and. 
laughter-loving Burmese, we are never tired of declaring that we 
desire no accession of territory, the text of our diplomacy with 
both being to have a “‘ strong, progressive, and friendly government 
on our frontier.” The worst of it is that none of the parties con- 
cerned are convinced of the honesty of our professions. The 
Afghans believe we would annex their country if we could, the 
Burmese that we could take possession of theirs if we would; while 
in our hearts, probably, we agree with both, pretending, on the 
one hand, that we find Afghanistan an admirable buffer against 
Russian incursion, and knowing, on the other, that, possessing 
Pegu, the other half of the cherry—Upper Burmah—as Sir Henry 
Durand predicted, is ready for us when it suits us to swallow it. 

It would be an insult to the understanding of those ordinarily 
versed in the affairs of these States, much more to the knowledge 
of the Indian Government, to declare that they believe that ele- 
ments of stability either exist now, or will probably obtain hereafter. 

Afghanistan is proverbial for internal disorders, which certainly 
do not tend to make the country strong; while Upper Burmah 
evinces signs of inevitable decay. The hopelessness of the first 
condition is equally applicable to the second, and it certainly would 
baffle the ingenuity of the veriest optimist to prove that our pre- 
vious relations with either State are conducive to friendship. It 
may be taken for granted that everything that affects the pro- 
sperity, or otherwise, of Upper Burmah, affects our own possessions 
more or less nearly, and, as affairs in the former have been going 
from bad to worse, and, owing to His Majesty’s eccentricities, have 
developed into a hopeless muddle, the question arises as to what 
is our duty under the circumstances. 

Three courses seem open to us: (1) annexation ; (2) the assump- 
tion of a protectorate ; (8) “ masterly inactivity.” 

All three have their merits and demerits, according to the stand- 
point taken in discussing them. The advocates of the third 
course simply affirm that Upper Burmah is an independent king- 


* Recent events show the soundness of the opinions expressed by General McMahon 


in this paper, which was in type long before the situation became as strained as it is 
at present.—Epitors National Review. 
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dom, and that, so long as she refrains from direct interference 
with our interests, social or political, or affords proof of active 
. hostility towards us, we have no right to interfere, and should allow 
her to “‘ stew in her own grease.” 

Of those who are of opinion that, in the present crisis, we are 
bound to try to restore order, some declare that the first or bolder 
course is, at all hazards, the better; for even were Theebaw de- 
posed in favour of another scion of the house of Aloungpra, we 
have, urge they, no grounds for supposing that the change would 
materially improve the maladministration which has so long 
obtained, or afford a guarantee that matters of higher politics, in 
connection with their intercourse with other nations, would be 
interpreted in our favour. While others suggest that, as public 
opinion in England and the declared policy of Government are 
opposed to the idea of annexation, we should content ourselves 
with an alternative well within the scope of practical politics. 

We need but revert, they argue, to the policy of the Marquis of 
Wellesley in dealing with Holkar, Scindiah, and our other great 
feudatories in India, whereby the independence of the kingdom 
might be guaranteed, provided it surrenders its international life, 
engages to carry on no intercourse with other Powers, excepting 
through the medium of the British Government, and agrees to allow 
the employment of a small force, officered by Englishmen—similar 
to the Hyderabad Contingent—to secure public peace and order. 

Our frontier conterminous with Upper Burmah, add they, is as 
tranquil as can be expected; the annexation of that country would 
not repay us for the trouble and expense it would involve ; and they 
even go so far as to apply the stock argument against Russian ag- 
gression in the shape of an Afghan barrier, adopting Upper Burmah 
as a ‘convenient buffer” against China, oblivious of the fact that, 
though the onward movement of the Russians in Central Asia 
affords sufficient pretext for supposing they may have ulterior 
designs against India, the teachings of history do not justify us 
in assuming that the Chinese, even when they made raids on 
Burmah in former times, ever had the idea of occupying the 
country permanently. 

The latter are keen traders, and are only induced to leave their 
own country in pursuit of peaceful industry. They seem, there- 
fore, in the interests of our languishing commerce, to be preferable 
as neighbours to the natives of Upper Burmah, who are not dis- 
tinguished for commercial enterprise. And, as a sparse population 
is the great drawback to developing the great resources of Burmah, 
the prospect of inducing the industrious people of a homogeneous 


race to settle in the country ought to be warmly welcomed rather 
than discouraged. 
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The special correspondents of the Times at Calcutta and Hong 
Kong sneeringly dispose of the annexation question as the out- 
come merely of Rangoon public opinion, which, they allege, is not 
to be trusted. The correspondent at Calcutta apparently suggests no 
alternative, while the correspondent at Hong Kong, admitting that 
annexation is a probable contingency in the future, declares the 
present time is hardly propitious for drastic measures. ‘A little 
firm handling,” he somewhat vaguely assures us, is all that is 
required to bring the Burmese monarch to his senses, without going 
the length of either annexation or protection. The Times, in a 
leading article dated 8rd February, supporting the view taken by 
its correspondents, declared that Great Britain harbours no designs 
against the independence of Mandalay, provided it is not suffered 
to become the centre of intrigue of any other European Powers. 

In spite of innuendos to the contrary, the attitude of the 
Rangoon community appears straightforward and consistent. 
Though weighted with crushing monopolies, trade was fairly 
prosperous during Mengdoon’s reign, but, owing, they allege, to 
the anarchy that has obtained more or less during Theebaw's 
régime, and to recent social and political events, it is now com- 
pletely paralysed, and there is no hope of its revival till proper 
administration has been restored in Upper Burmah. The prospect, 
therefore, fills them with dismay, and they respectfully urge that 
the Government will take action to save the trade from com- 
plete ruin, and Upper Burmah from becoming the prey of brigands 
or the appanage of some foreign Power. 

The Times apparently views the spectacle of Theebaw’s savage 
freaks and excesses, so far as they affect trade and the social 
welfare of his people and ours, with complacency, but, probably 
alluding to recent diplomacy between France and Burmah, points 
out that though Burmese foreign policy is perfectly free, any 
attempts on the part of the King to enter into combinations which 
could be planned only against England, would irretrievably and 
surely prove fatal to his rule. With a monarch who glories in 
having insulted our representative, and having frightened the Indian 
Government into withdrawing our Political Resident from Man- 
dalay ; who announced, by sound of gong, that “the Sovereign of 
Land and Water, by reason of his great might and glory, had 
caused the hated English to flee from his sight, and would, in his 
own good time, carry the Peacock Flag to the South and plant it 
on the shores of the Gulf of Martaban”; who, by pretended 
submission, averted the loss of his crown when war was deemed © 
imminent with Upper Burmah, and was clever enough to make his 
people believe that the withdrawal of our troops was due to his 
Majesty’s Hpon, or prestige ; and who has never shown himself in 
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the least degree amenable to ordinary diplomatic pressure; it is 
impossible to conjecture what kind of firm handling, short of 
annexation or protection, would suffice. 

We may, therefore, assume that the balance of evidence is in 
favour of one or other of these measures, and need only discuss 
the arguments for and against their application, taking duly into 
consideration the amount of opposition we are likely to encounter 
from the people or the army, and whether there is anything in the 
Constitution, or the relations between the King and his people, 
which presents any difficulty thereto. 

It speaks volumes in favour of annexation, that a people fond 
of their homes, inspired with traditional reverence for their sove- 
reign, and who do not openly express their objection to being 
plundered, oppressed, and otherwise demoralized by misgovern- 
ment, should mark their appreciation of the peace, security, and 
prosperity resulting from just government, by either emigrating in 
vast numbers to British territory, or waiting for the opportunity of 
doing so without the fear of entailing trouble on those of their 
kindred they may leave behind. Many who would welcome a 
change of Government dare not express their feelings in the 
present state of affairs, while the bulk of the people would pro- 
bably accommodate themselves to the innovation with indifference, 
if not equanimity, and would certainly not take the trouble of 
formally protesting against, much less of actively opposing any 
measures we might take to this end. 

The same may be said of the masses from whom the soldiery 
are recruited. But as the army is such an important factor in the 
- consideration of matters connected with revolution, it is, perhaps, 
now convenient to enter into some detail regarding the status, 
organization, and feeling of the army belonging to King Theebaw. 

From a European standpoint the Burmese army is absolutely 
contemptible. Travelled Burmese agree in so appraising it, but 
dare not say so at Mandalay. While with the King and his Court 
the traditionary notion still obtains that it can go anywhere, do 
anything, and, in spite of the teachings of wars with the English, 
is invincible! Living in a sort of fool’s paradise, they imagine 
that these supposed attributes are solely owing to the prestige 
of the Sovereign it is so fortunate to serve, and not to its own 
merit. 

The consequence is that no one in authority takes real interest 
in the soldiers, under the vague notion that the glory of the King 
alone is sufficient to overcome all opposition and ensure success 
when they are ordered on service. Far from attention being paid 
to either officers or men, they are treated more or less with con- 
tumely, and are badly and irregularly paid. It is no wonder, then, 
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that they are pronounced lazy, indifferent and undisciplined, and 
that the quasi-regulars on guard over the city gates are obliged 
to eke out existence by levying a tax in kind on whatever passes 
through the portals, and that the palace guards have been known 
to beg from Europeans who obtained money from the late King, | 
declaring they were starving. 

Not harassed by drills certainly, nor by the endless routine in- 
separable from the European military system, their lives are 
nevertheless, far from enviable, as they are often utilized in various 
ways hardly calculated to ensure their good-will, much less to 
develop soldierly qualities or promote esprit de corps. 

Though one of the Woongyis, as nominal commander-in-chief, 
is supposed to have charge of the army administration, other 
Ministers appear to interfere with this prerogative without re- 
monstrance on his part, and in a fashion that would induce a 
European War Minister to tender his portfolio, if not to make him 
well-nigh crazy. 

The moat round the “ City of Gems” was constructed in great 
part by military labour, and when King Mengdoon, on one occa- 
sion, was more than usually impatient for its completion, the 
Minister in charge of public works did not scruple to press the 
Household troops and their families for this particular service. It 
is even related that the Minister, observing that one gang of 
workers had less than the usual complement of women and 
children, and ascertaining that it was composed chiefly of bachelors, 
promptly directed the latter to marry and bring their wives with 
them to the work. The story se non? vero 2 ben trovato, and is 
not inconsistent with the inconsiderate treatment to which the 
unhappy soldiers are subjected. 

The army may be divided roughly into regulars and irregulars. 
The regulars are drawn from various districts within easy distance 
of the capital, and are exempt from all taxation in consideration 
of military service. These have a dragon, or other insignia, 
tattooed on their bodies to show they are the ‘“ King’s Own.” 
Even with this select force, as with the army generally, the effi- 
ciency of individuals is apparently not so much cared for as the 
completion of the numerical quotas ; for even in parades for pur- 
poses of display, such as the reception of envoys and the like, the 
deficiencies in the strength of the troops are made up of decrepit 
men and lads, who appear as substitutes for absent relations—a legi- 
timate device in the eyes of the strictest Burmese martinet, accus- 
tomed to the practice of allowing even prisoners to go to their 
homes on providing substitutes. 

It is difficult to ascertain the approximate number of these troops; 
probably it does not exceed ten thousand men. Of these, perhaps one- 
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fourth belong to the districts of and near Motshoboh, famous: in 
Burmese annals of the Aloungpra dynasty. They are, with some 
justice, noted for their loyalty to the Crown, which has always 
treated them with comparative indulgence. The fidelity of the 
other regulars cannot be depended on by the King with = same 
amount of certainty. 

Besides the intantry there are some four or five hundred artillery- 
men, and perhaps an equal number of cavalry, who may safely be 
left out of account when estimating the resources of the Burmese 
army. The artillery comprises elephant and buffalo batteries, as 
well as light guns dragged by men, all of which are manned by 
soldiers of various nationalities, who, even under the fostering 
care of Mengdoon’s brother, popularly known as the War Prince, 
were unable to attain to even respectable efficiency, and are now 
only objects for the finger of scorn to point at. 

The so-called cavalry, mounted on half-starved ponies, and clad 
in a fantastic attempt at uniform, with pasteboard armour, very 
unlike the gallant Cathay horsemen depicted in the record of . 
Symes’ embassy, would be ridiculous in a third-rate circus, much 
more on a battle-field. 

With such regulars, it can be imagined how worthless are their 
irregulars, consisting, for the most part, of ordinary peasants, who, 
torn from their homes, indifferently armed, and not subjected to 
any training, are expected to develop into efficient soldiers. 
Nominally supported by contributions from the districts to which 
they belong, but, owing to the rapacity of officials, unable to reckon 
on much from this source, they are foreed to live by plundering 
the people on whom they are billeted, so that soldier and robber 
are considered synonymous terms. 

The strength of a Burmese force in the field depends a good 
deal on the number of men the Government can feed, and the aid 
which occupied districts can be forced to give; so that it need not 
cost much to support an army subject to moderate discipline. A 
Burmese army would thrive in regions where other armies would 
starve ; for, having no caste prejudices, every beast of the field, 
every fowl of the air, every fish of the sea, everything that creepeth 
on the face of the earth, and every herb not actually poisonous, is 
accepted by them as food. 

With all his deficiencies, the Burmese soldier has one advantage 
over disciplined troops. He requires no commissariat, and is 
ready for service at a few minutes’ notice. A few pounds of rice 
and a little gnapi or fish-paste carried on his person, sufficing for 
his very modest requirements. Not deficient in pluck, cheerful, 
obedient and patient under physical hardship, it is found that for 
sudden and short expeditions, to chase rebels or to punish free- 
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booters, he is second to none. There were reasonable hopes, 
therefore, of making him thoroughly efficient; but, in spite of 
every effort, the experiment had to be abandoned. The Burman 
is impracticable as regards routine and discipline. Drill is simply 
odious to him after the novelty wears off; an incorrigible sloven, 
he cannot understand the necessity of keeping his arms and 
accoutrements clean and in a serviceable condition. Marching to 
and fro on sentry is to him. simply ridiculous; he cannot be re- 
-conciled to the loss of his cheroot, even when guarding a powder- 
magazine; and night, as he sagely remarks, being allotted by an 
all-wise Providence as the time for sleep, he does not understand 
why he should then remain awake, even in cases where extra 
vigilance is required. 

Allowing the widest margin, it is doubtful whether Theebaw 
could collect more than 30,000 muskets. One-third of these are 
more or less arms of precision, such as Remingtons and Sniders, 
while the rest are of the ‘“‘ Brown Bess” pattern, nearly all of 
which are unserviceable, and dangerous only to those who fire 
them off. To sum up, the Burmese army cannot be relied on to 
deal successfully even with filibustering enterprises, such as that 
which resulted in the capture of Bhamo, and would be altogether 
powerless against disciplined troops armed with breech-loaders. 
So if the mandate goes forth to make Upper and Lower Burmah — 
politically one country, as they are now one geographically, it 
might be carried out by a military promenade, with little or no 
risk of bloodshed so far as the results of collisions between the 
troops of the two states are concerned. 

Whatever may be in the womb of Fate as regards the destiny of 
Upper Burmah, the present time seems opportune for reviewing 
the very peculiar relations that exist] between the King and his 
subjects, to enable us to consider this important factor in the 
discussion of the subject before us, and to arrive at a just appre- 
ciation of the situation which has become more than ever com- 
plicated by recent French diplomacy. 

The Burmese Constitution is not so ponderous in its machinery, 
certainly, or so bewildering in its details, as Constitutions of an 
older growth. It is rather conspicuous for its simplicity, for it 
may be described briefly as an absolute despotism, tempered by 
fear of intrigues among the royal family, but free from other 
checks on its exercise, such as disaffection of the people or the 
hereditary nobility, which exist in other semi-barbarous states. 

Whatever may be the demerits of the King of Burmah in the 
estimation of other peoples, to some of His Majesty's subjects he 
is “‘His great, glorious, and most excellent Majesty, who reigns 
-over the kingdoms of Thunaparanta and Tumpadeepa, and all the 
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great umbrella-bearing chiefs of the eastern countries ; the King 
of the Rising Sun; Lord of the Celestial Elephant and Master of 
many White Elephants ; Lord of Indra’s Weapon and Great Chief 
of Righteousness!” To this section, the maxim that the King can 
do no wrong amounts to an article of faith, and they would as 
soon think of disaffection by reason of His Majesty’s cruelty or 
oppression, as they would of rebelling against Providence on account 
of famine or pestilence. Hence those writers who declare that all 
the people, weary of the tyranny and eccentricities of Theebaw, 
are ripe for active revolt, argue on false premises. If, however, we 
could prove to them, by the unmistakable logic of fact, that the 
glory of Theebaw was a thing of the past, their patriotism, which 
is really more sentimental than deep-rooted, would speedily accom- 
modate itself to the change. 

The immigration statistics alone show that the population of 
British Burmah has trebled in three decades, chiefly owing to 
settlers who prefer our rule to that of His Majesty of the Golden 
Foot; and, judging by analogy, the most Conservative of His 
Majesty’s subjects would agree with their compatriots in appre- 
ciating the benefits that would accrue to them under a settled and 
paternal Government. 

These remarks apply not only to the people in general, but in 
some measure to the quasi aristocratic classes, which often form 
such a turbulent element in the administration of Indian native 
states. For they know by what followed the annexation of Pegu, 
that the rights or supposed rights of those who held office under 
the deposed Government were jealously guarded by the English, 
and that loyal service on their part was rewarded by a more certain 
tenure of their appointments. 

It may be here noted that there is an entire absence of here- 
ditary nobility and gentry in Burmah. All rank below the royal 
family pertains merely to the office held during the pleasure of the 
Sovereign, and as every servant of the State is linked closely with 
the Administration of the capital, he naturally considers His 
Majesty the fountain of honour, and has, therefore, a strong 
incentive not to falter in his allegiance. Where officialism is the 
only standard of rank, it can be understood that the Burmese have 
no occasion for such a record as our Doomsday Book, and that a 
Burmese Sir Bernard Burke would find his occupation gone. 

Persons of the humblest origin attain to the highest positions, 
and vice versé. The coolie of to-day may be the minister of to- 
morrow; the viceroy of a province may suddenly revert to obscurity, 
without dreading what Mrs. Grundy may say as to their ante- 
cedents; so that the members of the Burmese Embassy to the 
Queen were amused at the efforts of some people in England to 
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disparage them on the score of their being but of mushroom 
nobility. 

The King and his ministers find their mutual interests identical 
in keeping up the traditional glamour over the minds of the people 
as regards the glory of the Sovereign and his Court. This tra- 
ditional loyalty of a certain class, if it does not strengthen, 
certainly does not weaken the Constitutional edifice, whose stability 
is chiefly endangered by the results of polygamy, practised by all 
the rulers of the Alowngpra dynasty, in the shape of claimants to 
the throne, nursed in fruitful hot-beds of intrigue. 

Rebellion of the Princes has always been the skeleton in the 
cupboard of the Royal House; so, before a Burmese King deems 
himself secure on his throne, he finds it incumbent on him to 
remove from his path all persons who possibly may be dangerous. 
The Pagham Meng, whose throne Mengdoon usurped, had pre- 
viously made almost a clean sweep of his relations; so, when the 
latter assumed the reins of government, he could complaisantly 
declare that ‘‘ having in a former state of existence accomplished 
all the duties of religion, he had become supreme monarch, and, 
wishing also to attain to Deity, assiduously practised all the duties 
incumbent on kings, promoted and glorified the royal religion, and 
desired the happiness of all created beings.” These pious effusions 
were all very well while His Majesty’s sons were in the nursery, 
but, when some of them arrived at man’s estate, their rebellious 
and turbulent conduct disturbed their father’s equanimity, and 
counselled sterner measures than the publication of homilies. 

Mengdoon, like Solomon, had numerous wives and concubines, 
and is said to have had as many as 110 children, and that twenty- 
four sons and thirty-five daughters survived him. He certainly 
left his successor a fearful legacy. When Theebaw took possession 
of the throne, he was at once brought face to face with the danger 
that threatened him in the presence of several brothers who, he 
believed, would endeavour to kill him if he did not make away with 
them. He accordingly adopted the traditional method of securing 
personal safety. 

Some of Mengdoon’s ministers were retained by Theebaw, but 
the chief power was invested in the hands of his own creatures. 
The officials charged with the civil, judicial, revenue, and military 
administration, from the Woongyis who preside over the High 
Court to the Goungs in charge of villages, one and all are simply 
the instruments for carrying out the despotic will of an irre- 
sponsible sovereign. They are fully aware that their tenure of 
office is consistent only with the pleasure or the life of their patron, 
and, as office is all in all to them, they do not care particularly 
whom they serve. 
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It was owing to this palpable and inherent weakness of the 
Burmese Constitution that our settlement of British Burmah was 
an easy task compared with that of other provinces annexed by 
Lord Dalhousie. This very defect may also render Upper Burmah 
an easy prey to a foreign Power, or even to the warlike tribes on 
the Chinese frontier. 

In conclusion, the fearful atrocities which marked Theebaw’s 
accession to power, and caused a thrill of righteous indignation 
throughout Christendom, are matters of such recent history that it is 
needless todwell onthem. Suffice it to say, the Indian Government 
was content to mark its sense of what, was done by an indignant 
remonstrance, compatible, no doubt, with the usages of diplomacy 
when dealing with a civilized Power, but thrown away on a semi- 
barbarous and truculent sovereign. Theebaw’s continued reckless 
conduct caused the Government to follow up this remonstrance 
with threats and a show of force, which had their due effect on 
that monarch so long as he was under the impression that it was 
animated by a vigorous policy. His Majesty, therefore, thought it 
better to temporize, and by pretended submission cajoled the 
Government into removing this pressure, but he became more im- 
practicable than ever, entailing by his misrule much misery on his 
unfortunate subjects, and serious consequences to the material 
prosperity and the proper administration of the British pos- 
sessions. 

The Indian Government has not yet, apparently, convinced itself 
of the necessity of dealing with a state of things resulting in anarchy 
and the cessation of a prosperous trade, though the subject has 
frequently been brought to its notice. The energetic protests of the 
Rangoon community have, as yet, failed to rouse English public 
opinion; but so soon as the results of Messrs. Colquhoun and 
Holt Hallet’s explorations—promising such a splendid opening for 
commerce in the Siam direction—are brought to the notice of the 
Chambers of Commerce in England, they will probably consider it 
their duty to bring the requisite pressure to bear on the subject, 
and will certainly not view with complaisance the prospect of their 
well-matured plans for developing trade in this region being frus- 
trated, either by diplomatic supineness on the part of our Govern- 
ment or by the intrigues of others.* 

Much excitement has been caused in Rangoon by the announce- 
ment of a French Consul or Resident having been appointed to 


* The London Chamber of Commerce has already taken the initiative in an inter- 
view with Lord Kimberley at the India Office. The result was, however, unsatisfac- 
tory, if not mischievous; for Theebaw knows now that the English Government has 
decided not to annex his country, and, short of that alternative, leaves it to Lord 
Dufferin to get out of the difficulty as best he may. 
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reside at Mandalay, and a treaty negotiated between France and 
Burmah, by which it is alleged the Burmese are to receive aid 
against British encroachments, and be permitted to import arms 
and ammunition through Tonquin. The British Government was 
warned many years ago of the possibility of the latter arrange- 
ment, when it refused the Burmese permission to import arms by 
the Irrawaddy. 

Though the details of the treaty require confirmation, and pro- 
bably do not embody such grave conditions as have been reported, 
it is a significant fact that the French, though fully occupied with 
affairs in China and Tonquin, have found it convenient to enter 
into diplomatic arrangements with King Theebaw at a time when 
pressing difficulties in other parts of the world may prevent us 
giving the attention to Burmese political affairs that they deserve. 
As Theebaw has never before cared to enter into treaty alliances 
with European States, and at one time sealed his hatred of 
foreigners in swearing, “ by the sacred hairs of Gautama, by the 
Lord, the Law, and the Assembly, the three precious things, that 
he would never look on a white man again,” it is evident he thinks 
he can defy England just now with impunity, and, as the Times 
says, he has been deluded into projects for submitting his political 
independence to a test it cannot successfully stand. ‘“‘ It is not 
certain,” the Times adds, “that King Theebaw appreciates his 
situation, or that he does not hope to win an ally against the 
Power he is known to detest. That is an experiment on the 
forbearance of the country which it would be unable to pardon.” 

Putting too much trust in the arrogant self-sufficiency that affects 
to disdain foreign help, and the narrowness of political vision 
which does not extend much beyond the walls of the capital, the 
traditionary distinguishing characteristics of Burmese Governments, 
we have for too long shut our eyes to the danger of French in- 
trigues in the Tonquin quarter, calculated as they are to under- 
mine the undeniably great hold we have over the Burmese by 
dominating the Irrawaddy river—their natural highway for com- 
munication with the outer world. Especially when we recollect 
that Theebaw’s elder brother, the Mengwoon Prince, lately one of 
our political prisoners in India, now a refugee at Pondicherry, and 
nominated by Rangoon public opinion as a proper successor to 
Theebaw if a protectorate be decided on, is now under French 
influence. 

Enough has been shown to prove that the complications gene- 
rally attendant on annexation or protection need not be dreaded in 
dealing with a country whose constitution is devoid of political, 
social, or hereditary elements, and whose inhabitants, in spite of 
the traditional awe and reverence they entertain for royalty, are 
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entirely without real patriotism. But if neither of these alterna- 
tives commends itself to the policy of the British Government, the 
‘firm handling” suggested by the Hong Kong correspondent of 
the Times must indeed be of a very decided kind to bring Theebaw 
to his proper bearings. Annexation would probably be the easiest 
solution of the difficulty, but it does not commend itself to the 
English Government. Protection is, perhaps, the only other 
remedy. Both plans carry with them responsibilities which the 
Government may or may not be in a position to undertake at the 
present moment, when its foreign relations are complicated with 
affairs in Egypt, South Africa, and Afghanistan. But the problem 
of Upper Burmah must be faced soon, if we desire to do our duty 
towards a country which, though politically independent, is prac- 
tically part and parcel of our own possessions. 


A. R. McManon. 


VOL. VI. 


THE CLERGY AND POLITICS. 


How far the clergy may take an active part in politics must 
always be a question of some interest on the eve of a general elec- 
tion ; but there is another circumstance which gives to this ques- 
tion a somewhat peculiar interest at the present time. 

Another leap in the dark has been taken. Two millions of 
‘capable citizens” have been enfranchised, and we must educate 
our masters. For although by courtesy we call the newly- 
enfranchised ‘‘ capable citizens,” they are such beyond question in 
posse, not in esse. We cordially welcome them as brother electors, 
as an integral part of that English people which we desire to see 
represented as a whole, but .at the same time no reasonable man 
can deny that their latent political capacity stands in very con- 
siderable need of development. In fact all parties stand com- 
mitted to an “‘ educational enterprise on something like a national 
scale,” and to take a part in this enterprize is the duty, the im- 
perative duty, of every educated citizen. ‘*‘ Remember,” said 
Lord Salisbury some time ago, “ we live under a dispensation of 
light in which our safety depends on the light penetrating to the 
dwellings of the poorest and rudest of the community. Unless you 
do your part to convey light, great evils will befall the Empire.” 

Now the country clergy undoubtedly possess exceptional oppor- 
tunities for taking part in the political education of the new voters 
—for conveying light, to borrow Lord Salisbury’s phrase. There 
is a constant intercourse, perhaps it would be presumptuous to call 
it sympathy, between the country parson and the agricultural 
labourers. He lives among them, converses constantly with them ; 
in many things he is their confidant and adviser. With these 
exceptional opportunities it would certainly be reasonable to sup- 
pose that he is not exempt from the duty which belongs to every 
other educated citizen. It would seem that he is required to convey 
such light as he is able to convey—the white light of absolute (and 
colourless) political truth if he can; but if that be impossible for 
poor mortals, who shall blame him if the light which he conveys 
contain in excess the blue rays of Toryism, the yellow rays of 
Liberalism, the red rays of Democracy, or that mixture of the blue 
and the red, the violet rays of Tory-democracy. 

Indeed it is admitted on all sides that ‘national action is a 
matter which holds a supremely important place in the relations 
between God and man;” and, therefore, that the clergy, whose 
duty it is to insist upon those relations, are not at liberty to pass 
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it by. But, on the other hand, this admission is qualified by 
grievous limitations. 

The Christian teacher, it is said in the first place, is at liberty, 
indeed, to enunciate the general principles which should underlie 
all political action; but he is not at liberty to apply those general 
principles to particular instances, that is, to practical politics. But 
this practically reduces the Christian teacher to impotence. In 
point of fact everybody is agreed already upon these abstract 
principles. It is in the application of them that men need to be 
instructed. No doubt Mr. Henry George and his disciples are 
believers in the general principles contained in the decalogue. It 
is in their application of the Eighth Commandment to the case of 
landlords and bond-holders that, in the opinion at least of some of 
us, their political education is defective. Therefore, if the clergy 
of the Church of England are to be allowed to take any real part 
in the political education of the people, they must be allowed the 
right to apply general principles to practical politics. 

But to this rule there is a most important exception. We must 
clearly distinguish between the rights of the clergyman as a citizen 
and his rights as a preacher. In the pulpit that limitation to 
general principles, which otherwise is most unfair, becomes im- 
perative. Undoubtedly this restriction seriously weakens the 
pulpit as an instrument in the political education of the people. 
But it is better that the pulpit of the Church of England should 
lose its political power than that it should abuse that power. The 
clergy, as citizens, share with other citizens the same rights and 
the same responsibilities in the matter of giving political instruc- 
tion. But the very fact that they have the same rights as others 
denies them the use of a privileged instrument of instruction which 
belongs exclusively to themselves. 

Let us pass to another restriction which is very generally laid 
upon the political action of the clergy; viz. that the clergy may 
indeed take a part in practical politics, but only in regard to mat- 
ters which concern religion or the church, and which are called 
distinctively ‘‘ Church questions.” Such, for example, are said to 
be the education question, the temperance question, the questions 
of Sunday observance, of legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, of the regulation of public worship, and the various ques- 
tions which touch the establishment and endowment of the Church 
of England. 

But, first of all, in what sense are these questions to be called 
“Church questions?” A “‘ Party question” is one not only which 
affects the interests of the party, but on which the party as a 
whole is agreed to take a particular line of action. A “ Church 
question,” then, should be one not only which affects the interests 
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of the Church and of religion, but one on which Churchmen are: 
agreed as a body to adopt a particular course. 

Is there any question of importance which fulfils this condition ? 
Certainly those which have been mentioned above do not. One 
Churchman regards the Education Act as the most beneficent 
piece of legislation of this generation, another detests it as a flag- 
rant violation of the Church’s territory. On the temperance ques- 
tion who will reconcile Canon Wilberforce, who would sacrifice 
liberty to temperance, and Bishop Magee, who ‘‘ would rather Eng- - 
land became a nation of drunkards than a nation of slaves.” On 
the question of Sunday observance there is the widest diversity of 
opinion among Churchmen. The Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Bill is. 
regarded by some with indifference, by some with intense dislike. 
Everyone is weary of the Public Worship Regulation Act, but that 
by no means implies that everyone is agreed on the subject of the 
regulation of public worship. Even as regards disestablishment 
itself, though the majority regard the union of Church and State 
as a marriage made in heaven, a persistent minority regard it as 
a marriage of convenience with a by no means celestial origin. 

If unanimity is to be found anywhere it is to be found on the 
question of disendowment as distinct from disestablishment ; 
though even here we cannot say that when they do agree in the 
Church their unanimity is wonderful. No Churchman would 
choose that the revenues of the Church should be turned to secular 
uses ; though there are a certain number who believe even this 
might not be too high a price to pay for the coveted license of 
disestablishment. 

But here we have a matter as to which the clergy cannot, with 
any sense of decency, combine to devote their political energies. 
It is one which too obviously affects their personal interests. In 
fact, if their political activity were ever devoted, in appearance at 
least, to the protection of their own pockets, then their political 
activity would be open to the gravest suspicion. It has been often 
said that the new electors will not concern themselves much with 
foreign politics, and will take but a languid interest in general 
home policy; but will rally with undivided enthusiasm in support 
of the candidate who promises to secure for them the possession of 
a couple of acres. Will it ever be said that the clergy of the 
Church of England concern themselves little with foreign politics, 
take but a languid interest in general home affairs, but unite 
cordially, sinking all differences, to support the candidate who 
promises to secure them in the possession of a couple of hundreds 
per annum, their average professional income ? 

But apart from these considerations it is most undesirable that 
the clergy should regard “Church questions” and religious ques- 
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tions as the only legitimate objects of their concern. It has been 
well said that ‘‘ history and the best divinity alike warn us against 
the error of making the cause of religion or the cause of the 
Church the supreme object of our devotion.” To do so is, in fact, 
to separate religion and the Church from practical daily life ; it is to 
admit, with Mr. F. Harrison and his school, that the religion of the 
Church is concerned only with one department of man’s composite 
life. ‘‘ The clergy need an honest reverence for national and human 
interests as things of God,” and, so reverencing them, they will 
not call them common or unclean. 

I proceed to deal with two common objections which are honestly 
believed by many to preclude the clergy from taking an active part 
in politics. 

First, it is said that a clergyman has no time for such things; 
that, moreover, the heated atmosphere of political excitement unfits 
him for his proper work; in fact, that to be an ardent politician 
is to become lukewarm in the cure of souls. 

To this there is the obvious reply that in everything there is an 
excess, and also a defect, but virtue, épérn, resides in the mean. To 
take an absorbing interest in party politics to the detriment of 
pastoral work is an excess. No one will defend the constant 
attendance of a clergyman at public meetings or on political 
committees when he should be visiting his sick, or the elaborate 
preparation of political speeches when he should be writing his 
sermons, or, in short, the expenditure in any way on party politics 
of energy which is needed and should be reserved for higher duties. 
It is, perhaps, not easy to defend the inevitable interference with 
episcopal duties which results from the presence of the bishops in 
the House of Lords. But let it be remembered that these things 
are the excess, and for that reason inconsistent with the political 
dpéryn of the clergyman. 

On the other hand, the indifference which takes no part and 
hardly any interest in the political life of the country is equally 
inconsistent with the political dpéry of the citizen, and it must 
never be forgotten that the clergy of the Church of England are a 
citizen-clergy. 

There is another and more plausible objection to political action 
on the part of the clergy, viz. that they will thereby give offence 
to a number of their parishioners. 

Now it is a consummation devoutly to be wished, that the clergy 
were in everything as careful of giving offence to their parishioners 
as they are in the matter of their political convictions. For which 
is the greater fault—to offend a small fraction of your congregation 
by exercising your unquestionable rights as a citizen, or to offend 
nine-tenths of them by exercising the very questionable right to 
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wear some unusual garment, or to insist upon some trifling 
innovation of ritual ? Some will be found to say that the garment 
and the ritual are matters of religion, “‘ Church questions,” perhaps, 
and as such the priest is bound by his devotion to the Church and 
to religion to hold his own even at the cost of alienating a part of 
his congregation! If this be so, thereis assuredly the more reason 
to beware of ‘‘ the error of making the cause of religion and the 
cause of the Church the supreme object of our devotion” ! 

But to return to politics. What right, after all, have the parish- 
ioners of any clergyman to take offence if he performs the common 
duties of an educated citizen? They have undoubtedly the right 
to object if he preaches politics. Every English Churchman 
regards, and justly regards, the pulpit of his parish church as in a 
certain sense belonging to himself; and therefore he has the right 
to object if his property is made an instrument of attack upon his 
own most cherished convictions. 

But with this exception, and so long as the clergy do not neglect 
their duties towards their parishioners, their parishioners have no 
right to restrict them in the exercise of their duties as citizens. 
But more than this, as a rule they have no wish to do so. A 
certain section are intolerant of clerical influence, and therefore 
naturally object to see it{exercised. But for the most part the 
laity have no desire to see the clergy holding themselves aloof 
from all secular concerns. They know well enough that those who 
most affect a superiority to political and social interests are not 
those upon whose guidance and sympathy they can most confidently 
rely. ‘‘Iam going to address a number of working men,” said 
the Archbishop of York at a working men’s meeting, “ about things 
which greatly concern you. It is hardly possible that I should 
avoid touching here and there upon political ground.” And the 
working men cheered the Archbishop because they felt that they 
were listening to a man who would give them practical advice, who. 
would condescend to come down from the cloudland of abstract 
principles, and meet them on the solid ground of their social and 
political wants. 

Very sound is the advice given by Bishop Wilberforce to his 
candidates for ordination: ‘‘An English clergyman is an English 
citizen. Like other men he mixes in society, takes his full share 
in all civil and social matters. He is not like the Roman eccle- 
siastic, a member of a separate class; and on his retaining his 
freedom from this ecclesiastical separation depends greatly his 
acceptance and his usefulness with Englishmen.” 


H. Georce Morean. 
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Tue Voluntary School System may now be said to be struggling 
in the octopus-clutch of its loving and “supplementary ”’ sister, 
the system of School Boards; which, on a vast and growing scale, 
have now become fixed institutions in most populous neighbour- 
hoods. Their principle is ‘local option” as applied to religious 
education ; their net result, that of leaving the conscience of the 
poor man’s child in the. limbo of uncertainty, or tossing on the 
waves of popular agitation. The individual Boards may allow or 
prescribe an uncertain amount of “religious knowledge” to be 
taught. The objections of Mr. This and Mr. That and Mr. Tother 
(all of them Reverends) have all to be encountered, with the 
average result that the ‘‘ religious knowledge” gas-jet is turned 
down lower and lower, till it tends to lose all illuminating power. 
This is little else than degrading “religious knowledge” in the 
eyes of teacher and pupils below the level of secular subjects, while 
at the same time, among those “ results” which alone the Depart- 
ment studies, it counts for absolutely nothing; whence teacher 
and pupils may readily infer that it is rated at precisely its value. 
In voluntary schools, on the contrary, standing supreme, its in- 
dependence of those results adds to its dignity, and raises it beyond 
and above all price, as much as the rival system sinks it below that 
measure. There may, of course, be thousands of conscientious 
Christian teachers in Board schools who will extract, by the divine 
alchemy of their personal faith, spiritual nutriment even from such 
dead bones as the system permits, but they do so in spite of that 
system and not by means of it. The same is, of course, true of 
individual members of School Boards. Religious teaching can only 
be fitly given by religious men. The voluntary system expressly 
includes them, the Board system expressly excludes them. Let us 
next glance at the ultimate machinery, the primum mobile, of that 
system. Every three years the poor man’s chances of religious edu- 
cation for his children are again put through the lottery of popular 
election. The fluctuations, excitements, party prejudices, class 
feelings, corrupt motives, inseparable from human nature when 
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acting by the thousand and the myriad—in a word, every condition 
which a lover of the truth and of the poor would be most anxious to 
exclude from even remotely influencing education, are called to the 
very fore-front, and made its ultimate arbiters. Men, often of high 
place and honourable name, who would shrink from committing to 
such an ordeal a child of their own, become its ministers to their 
poorer brethren, under the stringent penalty that, if they step 
back from the function, they leave it to others less scrupulous 
than themselves, less bent on extracting from it its possible good 
and minimizing its many evils. This system is one in which exact 
principles, precise methods, and consummate text-books are lavishly 
provided for every subject secular, and in which every one of 
these is from the one subject of paramount importance proscribed 
and excluded. For exact principles here are theological, precise 
methods here are catechetical, consummate text-books here are 
formularies—precisely what the Board scholar finds placed out of 
his reach. To teach arithmetic without the multiplication table, 
or banish the Elements of Euclid from geometry, would be a 
parallel and equally justifiable course. ‘‘ Tell me,” says a sophist 
in one of Plato’s immortal Dialogues, ‘‘ what is twelve? Don’t 
descend to such paltry subterfuges as that it is twice six, or three 
times four, or six times two, but tell me, plain and point-blank, 
what is twelve?” Such, mutatis mutandis, is the analogous treat- 
ment of the great questions of Christian Truth in Board schools. 
The outcome of such a system applied to the conscience of a child 
may be faith or may be infidelity. It is very like teaching him 
swimming by pitching him into deep water, to take his chance of 
floundering to the bank or drowning on the way. 

In calling it “local option’ we give the system, indeed, too 
high praise, and must qualify it. Local option, in one direction, 
and one only, is barred—that of clear and precise doctrinal stan- 
dards, “‘ the form of sound words,” which alone can put a back- 
bone into religious teaching. Local option may let in the “ Sal- 
vation Army ” if it pleases; the one thing that it must keep out is the 
Catholic Church ; or any, however poor, imitation of it. However 
unanimous the popular mind may be in this direction, local option 
that moment becomes impotent by statute-law. 

The phrase ‘‘ corrupt motives,” not far back, was used advisedly, 
and labels a plank in the platform of some “ advanced ”’ politicians. 
A new form of the old enemy “ corrupt practices” is coming into 
prominence, disguised, of course, as a public virtue, and, therefore, 
not timidly shrinking into corners, but parading itself with effron- 
tery—to wit, “‘free schools.” This proposal is nothing else than a 
bribe to the lower grade of electors. The unblushing bribery of 
older days was preferable, as having more of directness and less of 
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hypocrisy, as well as because it corrupted two persons only, the 
briber and the bribee; the new proposal, on the contrary, would 
spread the taint of moral degradation to all who even involuntarily 
partook of it. Where, indeed, as in the United States, a com- 
munity provides for all classes, this degradation cannot strictly be 
said to arise. But “free schools” here would notoriously provide 
for the lower social strata only. To them it would be an educa- 
tional dole of a few pence weekly per child, and, therefore, would 
partake of the effect to which all doles, as such, tend. What is 
needed just now is to deepen the sense of parental duty and re- 
sponsibility among our poorer classes. On that mainly depends its 
correlative, the sense of filial duty among their rising generation, 
and on these two being kept in a state of efficiency as motives of 
action depend all the rest of the domestic, and, therefore, most of 
the social virtues. ‘‘ Free schools” would depress them towards 
zero, and directly tend towards the social mischiefs which it is 
especially now most important to combat. But because the already 
most degraded among the new electoral bodies would thereby 
escape a burden by placing it on their neighbours’ shoulders, 
therefore a certain class of politicians air the subject and stimu- 
late the ery for “free schools.” Let us hear on this head the 


words of one who is entitled to speak with the authority arising 
from familiarity with the subject, the present Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the London School Board. After exposing 
the bombastic vagueness of a recent notorious advocate of free 
schools, he says :— 


I do not know . . . what indication there is of any “ unpopularity of our educational 
system,” except on two grounds—first, because of its costliness to the ratepayer; and 
secondly, because of the inconvenience of compulsery attendance to the careless and 
indifferent parent. That the abolition of school-fees would not in any way lessen the 
amount of School Board rates is self-evident, and none of its advocates, as far as I am 
aware, propose to abolish also compulsory school attendance. It is difficult, therefore, 
to see what the precise connection is between the ‘‘unpopularity of our educational 
system,” and the existence of a so-called ‘‘ miserable fee.” 

Mr. Diggle, whose words are here quoted, goes on to discuss the 
one allegation urged which admits of a practical test, viz. that the 
requirement of school-fees tends to produce irregular attendance. 
This, by the example of the common schools of the States, labour- 
ing under chronic irregularity of attendance, in spite of the total 
absence of any payment of fees, he shows to be wholly unfounded 
—a conclusion further confirmed by his own administrative expe- 
rience. Irregularity he finds prevailing even in the case of school- 
fees remitted by the Board, or paid by the guardians of the poor. 
In short, domestic surroundings and parental character are at the 
root of the evil. ‘‘ Drunkenness, indifference, and vice are the 
main causes.” By remission of school-fees ‘‘ a little more money” 
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would be “ set free for expenditure in beer.” Here we are at the- 
bottom of the question—a pour boire; and to catch votes from 
ignorant and dissolute parents by beer-money paid out of the rates 
is nothing else than corruption taking a specious form of charity— 
“Satan transformed to an angel of light ’—with the additional 
detriment that it saps parental obligation, and desecrates a sense 
of duty exactly in proportion as it stimulates political venality by 
the thousand and by the million. No simpler or shorter way to: 
deprave and vitiate the new constituencies can easily be hit 
upon. 

Mr. Diggle goes on to show that another consequence would be “an 
immediate advance of 1d. in the pound in the School Board rate,” 
and to hint that by the consequent effacement of voluntary schools . 
that rate, which “ has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished,” would probably in London touch 2s. Here we have, 
in short, a suggestion of the real motive which animates the poli- 
tical incendiary. He despairs of being able to spread devastation 
fast enough throughout the social fabric while voluntaryism cumbers . 
the ground and blocks the way. Destroy school-fees and voluntary 
schools will collapse, is his brief argument, and hence his “ short 
way ” with school-fees. 

More whimsically still, the same political party holds volun- 
taryism, in the narrowest sense of the word, to be, as applied to. 
religion, the only safe basis. Strange that in education it should 
be held to be exactly the reverse! To starve voluntary schools off 
the ground and cover it exclusively with voluntary conventicles are 
the opposite poles of the same policy. That the one course in- 
volves the denial of the precise principle which the other asserts is 
of no moment as soon as one sees that the former would fatally 
breach the Church of England, while the other would pour into 
the breach and fill its place. To judge from its tortuous policy, . 
the ‘‘ back-bone ” of a certain great “‘ party” seems afflicted with 
spinal deformity as soon as ever it touches these closely-related 
questions. To sow corruption broadcast, as aforesaid, among the 
rising electorate, macte nova virtute, and by the same measure to 
ensure fatal damage to the Church, would be to kill and bag with 
both barrels. That party, doubtless, reckons that every voluntary 
school surrendered—or shall we say “‘ boarded” up—is a nail in 
the coftin of what it calls the Establishment. Since the passing. 
of the Act of 1870 nearly eight hundred Church schools have been 
thus starved into surrender ; but the rate of extinction is too slow 
to satisfy the zealots of progress. By abolishing school-fees they 
reckon on ensuring the whole prey at one cast of the net. 

One may notice, in passing, a still more audacious scheme of 
wholesale confiscation in the Intermediate Education (Wales) Bill.. 
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This exemplary proposal of plunder by Act of Parliament combines. 
more elements of dishonesty than any which have yet appeared 
under similar auspices. It contemplates (1) providing by a rate 
levied on all a benefit which can only be partaken of by a class; 
(2) eking this out by Imperial taxation, so that England, Scotland, 
and Ireland are to pay for a special benefit to Wales alone; and 
(8) plundering the Church of any existing endowed schools in Wales 
founded by Churchmen for Churchmen, save those expressly con- 
nected with cathedrals or colleges in Oxford or Cambridge. There 
is a popular nursery rhyme commemorating how— 


Taffy was a Welshman, 
Taffy was a thief,— 


which the dabblers in folk-lore used to refer to the time of Welsh 
marauding on the Cheshire and Herefordshire borders. They need 
not in future go so far back. Habemus confitentem reum. We have . 
a “‘ modern instance ” in the Intermediate Education (Wales) Bill, 
in which “ Taffy” is attempting to put his hand into three of his 
neighbours’ pockets at once. What an abject view its authors must 
have of the political morality of the period in which they live! 

But this is only by the way; we return to our proper theme as. 
regards voluntary schools. Their rate of decline and collapse, 
although too slow to satisfy their enemies’ cupidity, is rapid enough 
to alarm the vigilance of their friends. Among the graver incapa- 
cities of the parochial system to meet modern demands is the 
isolation which it has succeeded in establishing in the parish 
school. This is, to some extent, tempered by the aid of the Na- 
tional Society bringing the poorer class of schools up to the onerous 
requirements of the Education Department, by grants in aid of 
repairs and improvements. In this they expended, during the 
year 1884, £865, in sums mostly of from £5 to £30. To working 
expenses they are unable to contribute. These are thrown, as a 
rule, exclusively on the local resources, an improvident and im- 
- politic course, for which the Society are only negatively responsible. 
by having done nothing to modify it. There have been formed,. 
but in the larger towns only, e.g. Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
&c., associations for the mutual defence of Church schools. If poor: 
schools in rural neighbourhoods are to be rescued, we ought to 
have a network of such associations over the face of the whole 
country. But here, again, economy dictates that the towns, where, 
as a rule, resources are amplest, should assist these rustic regions, 
should be grouped with them, and help to bear their burdens. 
Many towns find their voluntary schools self-supporting, i.e. by 
fees plus grant. Then they drop subscribing, and lose the habit ; 
while often in the next rural deanery a dozen schools are perishing 
or perilously straitened for lack of the aid which they might supply. 
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To map out the country into rural groups only would often bracket 
a helpless heap of poverty-stricken schools together, and place 
them more effectually outside all sources of relief. On the energies, 
and often on the personal resources, of the incumbent the poor 
parochial schools often depend for current expenses. With agri- 
cultural distress deepening every year around him, farmers’ sub- 
scriptions fall off, and those of landlords cannot increase. With a 
reduced tithe, more difficult every year to get in than when it was 
ampler, with family expenses often increasing, as his children grow 
up, how is the incumbent to find the means? The increase of 
school-cost in all departments of expenditure is caused by agencies 
wholly beyond his control—the stringency of perpetual new codes, 
and the competition of School Boards, with practically unlimited 
means, forcing up salaries of teachers. But he remains with an 
increasing expenditure, which means for him an increasing de- 
ficiency, amidst responsibilities which he is less and less able to 
meet. ‘To save the school from transfer, the parochial offertory is 
often unduly taxed, with results of straitness felt all along the 
parochial line. Can it be surprising that he often throws up the 
hopeless task, and that, under this pressure, nearly eight hundred 
schools have been crushed out in fourteen years ? 

For parson and schoolmaster alike the school of a poor, remote, 
sparsely-peopled, rural parish is the most difficult of all institu- 
tions to maintain in efficiency. The large, showy, well-filled 
schools in big towns, several hundreds strong in average attendance, 
give comparatively no trouble, and cause no anxiety. Theirs is 
precisely similar to the advantage which agriculture in large bulks, 
where machinery and scientific appliances abound, has over the 
petite culture of the poor French or Belgian hind. No parson, or 
chief teacher, with a town-school of five hundred, can possibly be 
a prey to the worrying and withering influences which beset the 
rural school of fifty or sixty. Every advantage of fixed charges 
relatively cheap, and social surroundings adapted to economy, 
which the former enjoys, turns against the latter; down to the 
fact of cottage children struggling weary miles in the wet and chill 
of a winter’s morning, and the impossibility of relieving their 
pinched bellies, and consequently stunted faculties, by ‘ penny 
dinners,”’ which require not only funds to start them, but organiza- 
tion possible only in towns, and even there a large scale of 
consumption to make them pay.* We are not asking for any 


* The Rev. Mr. Jephson, of the New Cut, described his experience of penny 
dinners :—* The pecuniary success had never been for a moment in question, as a 
contractor had been able to provide appetizing penny dinners with a sufficient trade 
profit to himself, provided a minimum of 100 per day were taken, a number which had 
been greatly exceeded.” 
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favour but for common justice. The Jaw requires a school in every 
parish. Thus the article insisted upon has to be grown on the 
spot, however adverse the conditions of its production may be, and 
whatever the consequent cost to the local producers. We urge 
that, in proportion to its greater costliness, the work of production 
should have larger help, and the increased scale of expense not left 
for local resources to meet.* 

Our system of elementary education in every detail is to the 
advantage of the well-to-do and to the disadvantage of the poor. 
“To him that hath shall be given” is its fixed principle. Take 
the system of standards, which has been now for years the back- 
bone of everything else. How is it possible to adapt that to the 
conditions of poverty, mental crassitude, and sparse population 
which beset the rural districts? Suppose, on the contrary, a 
school in which every standard is represented by a class, under a 
separate teacher, of from forty to sixty children, such as we find 
only in towns. There the teacher can concentrate his thought on 
the ideal of his work, and fill in all its parts in unbroken con- 
tinuity into one complete whole. Even if children in wits and 
teacher in method were both below par, the administration of the 
standard becomes so nearly mechanical that better results will 
accrue from the unbroken uniformity and total absence of dis- 
traction than could ensue where attention is divided and method 
disturbed, by the constant alteration of the teacher’s mental focus 
and the alternate elevation and depression of his range, in passing 
from standard to standard in a smaller school. It is merely the 
application of the old principle of the division of labour, the 
greater economies of which are only practicable where an adequate 
number are concerned. It must conversely follow that where the 
tens are replaced by units or by groups of two or three in each 
standard, the wear and tear of the teacher in passing from group 
to group is so enormous that a larger teaching staff in proportion 
has to be provided. This is the only weak point which we notice 
in a valuable paper by the Rev. H. Roe at the National Society’s 
Annual Conference on the 11th June last. Part of his advice to 
enable poor schools to pay their way was, ‘‘ Improve your school 
staff,’ which seems to assume that in poor schools the staff of 
teachers is relatively weaker. That is far from being always, or 
perhaps often, the case. There is often more teaching power in 
proportion, and at more cost in proportion, employed in a poor 


* A writer, signing “ T. P. F.,” in the Times, citing School Guardian, August 29th 
1885, puts it thus:—* The cost varies inversely, while the Government grant varies 
directly, as the numbers. A school of fifty pays twice as much per child for teachers 
as a school of 500, but gets only the same grant [7.e. per child]. The difference has to 
be made up from local resources.” 
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mixed school of from 50 to 100 children than in a big prosperous 
‘school of from 200 to 300; but because it cannot be applied 
economically, as well as because the relative cost is greater, the 
result is a dwindled grant and a chronic deficit. It may be added 
that in many parishes, of from 400 to 800 population, no suitable 
assistant teacher can be found, while it is impossible to attract 
such from a distance. Then, too, assuming the head teacher a 
man, and the assistant, as is almost necessary, a female, there 
arises at once the difficult intersexual question. If they are not 
either man and wife, or brother and sister, how are they to be 
domiciled ? These are the kind of perplexing details which, in a 
‘small population, dispersed over a wide area, with narrow means, 
worry the heart out of the manager, who is inevitably the clergy- 
man, and, added to his personal and official embarrassments and 
anxieties, decide him to resign an ever-growing burden, and throw 
the support of the school upon public law. 

One important fact, however, is clearly stated in Mr. Roe’s 
‘admirable paper. There was, taking Church schools in the lump, 
an aggregate deficiency, in the four years preceding 1876, of 
£27,000 a year, and in the four years next ensuing, of £14,000 a 
year, which for the past four years has been changed into an annual 
surplus of £3,000 a year. We may ask by the way, does this 
arise from nearly 800 Church schools having been meanwhile 
starved out, and their indebtedness cancelled with them? At 
any rate, whatever the cause, there is no real deficiency of 
adequate means, the fault lies in their non-distribution—the result 
of that isolation to which attention was drawn above. All that 
is wanted is to promote the circulation of the abundance which 
exists, and all immediate cause for anxiety would at once cease. 
This is a great fact to have established. Then arises the question, 
what machinery of distribution is wanted to diffuse the surplus, so 
as to prevent the condition of the plethora of some coinciding with 
the starvation of other members of the same great system? In 
short, to change stagnation into circulation? Here the National 
Society ought to have the best means at its disposal for solving 
the problem. Every diocese has its chief officer among the 
Society's Vice-Presidents. What is the use of their being on the 
roll if they cannot devise a solution? They might surely under- 
take collectively to do for the schools in their dioceses what the 
Ecclesiastical Commission has done for themselves, viz. to reduce 
the flagrant disparities which made the inanition of some a stand- 
ing reproach to the superfluity of others. There was a time—not 
so very long ago—when the poorer bishoprics were worth less in 
revenue than £1,000 a year, while the prelate of one great 
northern see had an ampler income than the Archbishop of 
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“Canterbury. That is now reasonably adjusted. Let the like be 
-done for the Church’s schools, on the preservation of which that 
of the Church herself depends ; and let the bishops, who, although 
not autocratic, are influential, take the initiative, tandem aliquando, 
in a movement which Mr. Roe and Mr. Mundella agree to urge. 
See the speech of the latter in reply to a deputation from the 
National Society on March 2nd, 1885 :-— 

What was really wanted was that the friends of voluntary schools should give more 
‘help to the poor schools and less to the rich. What was the use of voluntary agency 


at all, if it could not help the poor schools? Surely the National Society could set on 
foot some organization which should meet this difficulty. 


This is plain common sense; but it has taken those whom it ° 
most concerns some fifteen years to see it, and the most part 
-of them do but imperfectly see it yet. Had it been seen and acted 
on in due time, who can say how many of those 767 voluntary 
schools now sacrificed might have been saved? As it is, they 
have fallen one by one like scattered outposts, for want of a 
“scientific frontier,” or, rather, of a simple, common-sense defence. 
Can we for a moment suppose that the Dissenters, if they had had 
800 schools in jeopardy, which they cared to save from being sup- 
planted (say, for argument’s sake, by the envious rivalry of 
‘Churchmen!), would have hesitated at closing their ranks, dis- 
tributing their funds where needed, and so making the strong 
support the weak ? Is it not the economy of inspiration, as well 
as of common sense, that the ‘“‘ abundance” of one in a brother- 
hood should “be a supply” to the “ want” of another, that so there 
“‘may be equality” ? Where is our Christian brotherhood—that 
-divine principle which led our fathers in the faith, few in number 
and seldom wealthy, to ‘“‘have all things in common”—if we 
cannot, with a vital interest at stake, with the cause of the poor 
man’s children’s faith trembling in the balance, overstep the 
arbitrary lines of local demarkation, which strangle so much of 
our energy, and cast to the winds the timid, peddling policy of the 
parochial pinfold ? 

The Roman Catholics, it is said, have never surrendered a 
single school to a Board—not because they have more wealth to 
draw upon, but because their organization is more thorough. 
When shall we of the Church of England learn that “if one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it”? Taking the 
rural schools to be about two-thirds of our total number, the 
nearly eight hundred already extinct amount to nearly one- 
eleventh of those two-thirds. The other ten-elevenths remain 
equally exposed to the casualties which have wrecked the former 
lot. Like so many ships at sea, they are just piloted off and 
left to swim or sink by their own seaworthy or weatherproof 
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qualities. With vast fortunes embarked in them, freighted to. 
the brim with public grants and private subscriptions and 
munificent donations, and having a yet more precious cargo, the 
faith of thousands of poor children, they are allowed to take 
their chance with no more care for them than if they were so 
many cockle-shells ; while the only authorities who could launch 
the life-boat to save them seem to look calmly on from the 
shore, as though suave mari magno, ete., were their adopted 
motto, masters of the art of “how not to do it,” while nearly 
eight hundred schools have gone down before their eyes. — 

The rigid adherence to the standards does but symbolize the 
want of elasticity and adaptability in the entire system of our 
Education Department. The majority of mankind are and will 
be dullards, and ‘‘ the child” being ‘father of the man” the 
family feature may be traced back to parentage. There is a 
leading class of talkers and theorists who would legislate as 
though the brain-power could be indefinitely expanded, and keep 
a child so continuously on the stretch to learn, that it has no 
time to think. Children of the English rural poor are on the 
whole far below the level of big towns in intellectual gifts; but 
the difference is nowhere recognized. From ‘‘my lords” in 
Whitehall, down to the fledgling inspector appointed last week, 
the whole system is devised and carried through, as if in defiance 
of this first law of nature—inequality. To care for the rural 
poor is the special province of the Church—her heaviest burden. 
In towns you can brigade children together, in country parishes 
they break up into little batches. ‘‘The average ‘number for 
payment,’” say the Committee of Council in their Report for 
1884, “‘in each school graded as ‘ excellent’ was 146; as ‘ good’ 
112; as ‘fair’ 87; and where the grant was refused, 77. This, 
again, shows that the larger the school, the better the quality 
of the work.”* So it must ever be. Large masses of children 
mean large masses of humanity, wits sharpened by mutual 
contact, and currents of thought easily generated. The higher 
instincts which approach and imitate humanity are found in gre- 
garious creatures, as ant, bee, and beaver. The sporadic hamlets 
of rural England show the opposite tendency, viz. to stagnation, 
and a school registered ‘‘ fair’ under such conditions is a more 
praiseworthy result than “excellent” under those of urban life. 
But, if the officers of the Committee of Council take any note of 
these opposite tendencies in their “merit grants,” the Report 


* “Singing, again, follows the same rule. The average number for payment in each 
of the schools or classes which were awarded the 1s. grant was 123; the 6d. grant, 65; 
and no grant at all, 27.”—Quoted from the 7imes, in School Guardian, August 22nd, 
1885, p. 586, The Times itself there quotes the Education Report, 1884-5. 
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seems at any rate wholly unconscious of any such discrimination 
exercised. That document “‘ goes” simply for ‘‘ quality of work” 
without regard to conditions of production ; at the same time that 
it broadly states, as applicable alike to infants and older children, 
that schools fall off in efficiency as they decrease in average 
attendance. 

The absolute necessity of grinding dulness into presentable 
form for the inspector produces the following singular result— 
teste an inspector under the London Board :— 

An attempt is made to carry all children along at the same rate of progress, what- 
ever their physical or mental powers . .. I met with a curious illustration of this 
some two months ago. In aclass of sixty scholars I found ten or twelve sitting silent 
with folded arms, while their class-mates were either at work or play. Naturally I 
‘wanted to know why these lads were being punished, for punishment it certainly was. 
“ These boys,” said the assistant, “are quite ready for the examination; they have 
nothing more to do, and so I give. my time to prepare the others.” . . . For four months 
these unhappy “ forward” children were condemned to the purgatory of idleness. They 
would earn the money from Government, and they were allowed to drift, while the 
‘dullards were pushed on. 

Some such Procrustean result will be inevitable wherever system 
is everything and nature nothing. The same authority adds :— 

The standard system seems to constrain the teachers, consciously or unconsciously, 
to work in a groove ... The teacher is naturally anxious about the examinations 
himself, and he succeeds in instilling into the minds of the children an anxiety as 
feverish and unhealthy as his own. 

He illustrates the ‘‘ groove” by an arithmetical question, call- 
ing for barely the simplest exercise of thought just outside it set 
to a class of 153 in Standard III., “‘in which the Code work was 
very good indeed.” Thirty-nine only gave a correct answer, the 
rest going off into flights of figures and evolving exercises in com- 
pound subtraction and long division, in which all clue of thought 
was lost. 

The Report (1885) of the National Society confirmed the fore- 
going remarks as follows (pp. 7-8) :— 

The investigations which have been made have clearly shown that there are 
differences in the circumstances and condition of the children in our elementary 
-schools which make it impossible to frame a code that can suitably meet their varied 
requirements. The schools in which children of this [well-paid artizans and trades- 
men] class are taught earn Government grants with little or no effort; whilst to those 
less fortunately placed, and consequently unable to endure any mental strain, over- 
pressure has to be applied. 

This, in short, is the true secret of the cause of over-pressure 80 
far as the fact exists. Public education is “ grading” ite schools, but 
no attempt is made to “‘ grade” the populations which they serve, 
and to temper, by due consequence, official requirements to the 
results. The consequence is a system under which well-to-do 
schools tend to become better-to-do, and ill-to-do schools worse-to- 
do. In poor rural districts, from which the “centre of depression,” 
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never lifts, the poor peasants cannot afford high fees, the poor 
parson and other managers cannot afford high subscriptions, a 
poor salary awaits the teacher, and poor results await the in- 
spector. The distances are great, the roads, as a further conse- 
quence of poverty, ill-kept, the average attendance is thereby 
reduced, the strongest temptations exist to employers and employed 
to evade bye-laws, the former wishing for the cheapest labour, the 
latter longing to earn a few weekly sixpences. Can it be sup- 
posed that supply and demand, under such cogent circumstances, 
will not fall into each others arms, or that justice, in the “‘ beaked ”’ 
form in which it is familiar to such neighbourhoods, will not 
eonnive at their stolen embrace? In spite of National Society and 
Educational Department together, there exists no known agency 
to relieve this disastrous tendency—often alleged against society 
at large, but a literal truth as regards education—that the rich 
tend to become ever richer, the poor ever poorer. Produce the 
line a stage further, and you get over-pressure as a natural result. 
The school struggles to live, and the pressure of the struggle tells 
on all alike, on the poor teacher and children in the form of 
agonized efforts to come up to the mark of H.M.I., who, unless 
they can screw themselves up, will screw their grant down, and 
screw them out of existence as a school, and will then report a 
deficiency of school accommodation. The line is then produced 
a stage further yet, and the next consequence is a School Board, 
in which over-pressure takes the chronic form of a shilling or 
eighteenpence in the pound upon the afflicted inhabitants—all this 
because ‘‘ my lords’’ refuse to recognize the most popular maxim 
of modern science—organization must be adapted to surroundings ; 
and insist on equal, or nearly equal results, with wholly unequal 
conditions. It would not be more absurd to insist on all the 
children of a hamlet growing to a grenadier standard of stature, 
than to force departmental standards of intellectual progress on the 
poverty-stricken wits of the wretched villagers. 

Another point against which justice indignantly protests is the 
enormous and undue difficulty of getting rid of a School Board 
when once set up. Buildings will almost certainly be raised or 
added to, and debt incurred on security of the rates. On whom 
are the buildings to devolve? is a difficult question which gives 
mischievous vitality to the Board. And until the debt is paid off, 
the rate, being its security, cannot probably be legally extinguished, 
and whilst the rate remains the Board remains. This seems prac- 
tically the state of the law. We want some simple machinery to 
transfer the schools to trustees nominated by the ratepayers, and 

to guarantee the rate so long as the debt remains, without the 
necessity of a Board to raise it. For lack of this, “the evil which’ 
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Boards “do lives after them”; and an unhappy but remorseful 
parish can never turn to account “‘ the sweet uses of adversity ”— 
that is, of School Board experience for a few years—by reverting 
to the cheaper and simpler system. The costly system seems 
framed to make poverty feel its fangs most sharply, and to leave 
them rankling in the wound. We need, moreover, a possibility 
of one School Board sufficing for all the parishes of a Poor-law 
Union, which would, in rural districts, tend to minimize the 
expense by making a central machinery suffice for outlying 
parishes. For lack of this, the most sickening instances of the 
extravagant cost of School Boards are to be found in rural neigh- 
bourhoods. In one Devonshire parish the rate had, owing to such 
conditions, risen to 2s. 6d. in the pound, and, perhaps, is still at 
that frightful figure. 

Besides this starving-out policy applied to rural schools, there 
is in towns the process of under-selling and over-building, by 
which a persistent attempt is frequently made to shut up volun- 
tary schools. If one of the latter thrives, the Board will, in 
defiance of the oft-proclaimed declaration to the contrary, start a 
new Board School to “supplant,” not ‘ supplement,” the former, 
by offering all that this former can offer, except distinct religious 
teaching, for a lower school-fee. They sink their capacious well- 
shaft deeper in the soil, and drain dry the poor voluntary well 
hard by. 

But there is a crowning injustice yet behind. By section 19 of 
the Education Act 1876, no school can receive in grant more than 
17s. 6d. per head of average attendance, unless its income reaches 
more than an equal amount from other sources, or, in the case of 
voluntary schools practically from subscriptions and school-fees 
together. The result is that schools where efficiency and economy 
together are at their maximum, are fined for those virtues by a loss 
of what they have fairly earned by means of them. A school in 
which “ excellent” results are attained by low fees and small 
subscriptions is thus marked out for being mulcted of that aid 
which a heavier tax on subscribers and parents for the same results 
would have secured to it. Not only so, but, as they can never 
know, until the Inspector’s report is returned, what the amount 
per head to which those results entitle them will be, the managers 
can never make such a call upon their subscribers as would raise 
the non-grant income and stave off the fine. Before the result in 
grant is known the year is concluded and its account closed, and 
then all other results are unalterable, and the fine on the above 
virtues inevitable. What moral right have a Department of whose 
educational creed ‘‘ payment by results” is the corner-stone, to 
tax thus the very results which they make their sole test? And 
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of course, as in other respects, so in this, the poorest schools suffer 
the most. The neighbourhood, suppose, cannot afford high fees, 
nor any but driblet subscriptions ; but they are so placed that the 
children can attend regularly and learn adequately. They might 
earn 18s. to 19s. ahead. Butno! Down goes the grant to the 
level of their poverty. Laudantur et algent. They are ticketed 
* excellent ” and—fined accordingly. There is a whimsical story 
of a casual visitor and cynical humorist, who asked for the best 
boy in the school to be produced, patted him on the head and gave 
him sixpence ; then called for the worst boy, and presented him 
with a shilling! The policy of the Department, or rather of Parlia- 
ment, their masters, is hardly caricatured by this moral extrava- 
ganza. The National Society, commenting upon it, Report 1885, 
p. 12, says :— ; 

From the returns just issued by the Department, it appears that, of all the deduc- 
tions made from the grants to Church Schools only 27 per cent. are on account of 
defects in matters of teaching staff, discipline, instruction, keeping the registers, or 
correspondence; whilst the remaining 73 per cent. are due to the operation of the 
section 19 of the Act of 1876. 

Thus the Department can only find mauvais sujets with whom to 
pick an administrative quarrel to the extent of £27 in £100, but 
they can exercise their reserve forces by which excellence is fined 
to the tune of £73, and so make up the £100. In order to make 
the “ yoke” more “ grievous,” drawing is henceforth to be a “ class 
subject”; the effect of which will be to make money thereby 
earned part of the ordinary grant, and therefore liable to the fine 
for “‘ excellence,”’ as above conditioned. It has hitherto formed a 
separate grant, paid by the Science and Art Department, and, 
therefore, exempt from the fine. Here is another resource by 
which a poor school might make a shift to live, docked of its 
supplementing power. 

’ The Council of Church School Teachers and Managers refer to 
this as follows, Report 1885, p. 5 :— 

Whilst admitting the importance of the subject, and the advantage of making 
drawing a part of Elementary Instruction, the Council are strongly of opinion that, so 
long as section 19 of the Act of 1876 remains unrepealed, the addition of a Third Class 
Subject will, in many cases, only mean additional expense and work, for which no grant 
will be made. : 

In other words, the measures taken to foster drawing are likely 
to result in its extinction. It will become an expensive luxury, 
which the struggle for existence will force many schools to re- 
trench. 

It is due to the National Society to record here that they have 
made, during the past year, two efforts to arouse in the official 
mind a sense of the grievous hardships and injustice to which re- 
ference has been made. They urged the desirability “ of affording 
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to all elementary schools an increased grant of average attendance, 
in order to relieve those schools from the extreme pressure under 
which they were suffering.” They record that ‘their arguments 
remained substantially unanswered,” and that ‘no hope of the 
favour being granted was held out.” They subsequently remon- 
strated against the 17s. 6d. limitation above referred to, and record 
that ‘“‘the Vice-President, in his reply, contented himself with 
urging that Church Schools, as a whole, were receiving higher 
grants than in former years.” The Vice-President obtained his 
argument by lumping the schools together, that is, by distinctly 
refusing to recognize the claims of the poorer schools. 

The Society refer in their Report to the associations, or defensive 
unions of schools, lately formed in many large towns, and state 
that they ‘‘ have assisted such organizations, during the first three 
years of their existence, by grants in proportion to the sums locally 
raised.”” We may be quite sure that whatever liberality and 
judicious thrift could do, the Society would be forward in doing. 
But the isolation imposed by the parochial system, and the con- 
sequent vicious distribution of such resources as exist, at once 
fastens a yoke on the local management, and prevents any initia- 
tive on their part for removing it. The initiative must come from 
without and from above in the majority of instances. The poor 
schools are like swimmers with their hands tied. It is of no use 
flinging a rope to them. They must be taken in tow bodily, or, 
though they struggle feebly along at present, they must give way 
at last. The same faults are, indeed, the conspicuous bane of the 
parochial system everywhere. It is with men as it is with parish 
schools. Some haphazard vacancy occurs, and a patron makes an 
offer. The clerical nominee thinks it is that or nothing, and 
accepts; and, once planted, no efforts of his own, in the vast 
majority of cases, can change him. There he finds himself ‘ the 
round man in the three-cornered hole” for life. If the synodical 
voices of the clergy are ever ungagged, they will be uplifted against 
this evil and its corollary, that which leaves the parochial school to 
starve on its unaided local resources, which refuses to the benumbed 
extremities of the school system the due supply of vital forces from 
their centres, and refuses to those centres that mutual support 
which all might receive from all. 

The dislocated members of what should form one system of 
Church schools prove their intense vitality by the slow death which 
they die. How much more would they defy the powers of ex- 
tinction if consolidated and united, if that vitality was expanded 
and intensified by keeping touch of one another all along the line! 
If this is not done speedily the paralysis of disestablishment, if 
and when it comes, finding them still isolated, will kill them at a 
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stroke, and with them will perish the last hope of the Church as 
the educator of the people ; in them will be secularized the last 
sanctuary of the conscience of the poor. 

But, indeed, the entire system of vicious rivalry by which the 
voluntary schools are being supplanted is founded on an outrage, 
not only on conscience, but on ordinary justice. In any big town 
where the two systems confront one another, let A be a Church- 
man, who shows his value for his principles by subscribing £1 to 
his voluntary schools. Down comes the Board’s collector, and 
demands another £1 for rate. Waiving, for the moment, the fact 
that the latter system is one which his conscience reprobates, what 
else is this than a fine? He already keeps up a school of certified 
efficiency, which is doing the work of elementary education, is 
absolutely cheaper, and, as being on a basis of personal, not barely 
official superintendence, is morally superior. This man is keeping 
down the cost of education, which, but for his school’s aid, would 
perhaps be doubled. Therefore it is doubled tohim. He is a public 
benefactor to the town. He is educating, at his own cost, a poor 
child, so far as its charges exceed its school-fees; therefore, he is 
marked out for persecution by a mulct, and made to pay twice 
over. And this system of iniquitous extortion is, by the very 
party who abolished Church rates, kept up in defiance of their own 
principles. If any dissenting interest had been similarly hit, the 
country would have been plunged into howling convulsions until 
its removal had been effected. But since it touches chiefly Church- 
men and Roman Catholics, the very men are its eager champions 
who in any other case would denounce it with the last breath in 
their body. And we, with disestablishment knocking at the door, 
sit still and do nothing, save that, by tamely offering our fleece 
to the spoiler, we deliberately invite spoliation on the larger 
scale. 

That it would give trouble in collecting the rate is the subterfuge 
with which this plaint, ‘‘ for lack of justice,” is met. So we are 
mulcted in order to save trouble to clerks and collectors, and to 
secure to the system its simplicity of injustice! The calm in- 
solence of such an answer is its sufficient refutation; but the 
example of Canada shows its utter irrelevancy. There each rate- 
payer allocates his rate denominationally, as he thinks best. The 
National Society, with the bishops at their head, have nibbled at 
this iniquity occasionally in the past,* but have lately let it go to 


* E.g. the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol urged on the Education Department, in 
a deputation on May 28rd, 1884, the grievance that, “in addition to the enhanced pay- 
ments which the subscriber has to make to his own [voluntary] schools, he is com- 
pelled to pay School Board rates.” But the injustice alleged is statutable, and 
therefore beyond the power of the Department. On the other hand, the Bishop of 
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sleep, and prefer asking favours of increased grants, &c., which 
the Department meets with the back of its hand and the heel of 
its boot, instead of taking their stand impregnably on the broad 
principles of even-handed justice and insisting on the redress of a 
flagrant wrong. 

In conclusion, let us cite the words of oily assurance with which 
this system, worked thus iniquitously, was set up :— 


We must take care not to destroy in building up—not to destroy the existing system 
in introducing a new one. In solving this problem there must be, consistently with the 
attainment of our object, the least possible expenditure of public money, the utmost 
endeavour not to injure existing and efficient schools, and the most careful absence of 
all encouragement to parents to neglect their children. . . . Our object is to complete 
the present voluntary system, to fill up gaps, sparing the public money, where it can be done 
without, procuring as much as we can the assistance of the parents, and welcoming as much 


as we rightly can the co-operation and aid of those benevolent men who desire to assist 
their netghbours.* 


Judged by “‘results”—the favourite standard of our educa- 
tionists—who would not say that the whole of the above was 
studied irony, but, above all, its last paragraph? Mr. Sampson 
Brass somewhere remarks that civil words cost nothing, and keep 
a man’s tongue oiled! Probably the above is to be taken as a 
Parliamentary exercise in lubricity. But when you quote his 
words of last session against a statesman now-a-days, he turns 
round and pooh-poohs your taste for “ancient history ’—how 
much more those of fifteen sessions back ! 

Such, however, are the means taken to make the wedge slide 
when the thin end is first presented, and where, unless you can 
conciliate opposition, it is sure to stick. Similar in the diplo- 
matic line were the assurances of the Tsar of Muscovy that Khiva 
lay wholly outside his counsels ; that Merv, as a point of occupation, 
had not even visited his dreams. In a word “ Punic” faith is the 
rule in politics. Only Churchmen are supposed to trust to ami- 
cable assurances in home politics, and for their gullibility they 
have themselves to thank. 

The outcome, then, is a grain of policy which will give organic 
unity to the scattered schools in rural districts, and enable them to 
cohere in mutual support with the towns; and a grain of justice 
to be extorted by persistent agitation from a House of Parliament 


Manchester, as reported in a leaflet, No. 4a, of the National Society, dated June 1883, 
instead of the trenchant exposure of a flagrant wrong, is content to feel “bound to 
say, that there is a very unequal distribution of these burdens, which at the present 
time press upon the shoulders of Churchmen.” Has he, or any bishop, ever raised his 
voice in Parliament, to demand a redress of the iniquity, the bare nature of which, 
_ Viz. an actual mulct inflicted for the discharge of a public duty in larger measure than 
law requires, no one would ever surmise from the above guarded and general language? 


* Speech by the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, House of Commons, February 17th, 
1870. 
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which is pledged to universal toleration, but has, while dealing 
with all other denominations with the open hand, kept for the 
Church of England its clenched fist. 

Once release voluntary subscriptions from the unjust double 
payment, and the voluntary school system would rise with a 
rebound of buoyancy which would astonish the oldest subscribers. 
It used to be said one volunteer was worth two pressed men. Now 
the object is to seize the volunteers and press them for a rival 
service—to press them, in fact, till they are, as a body, pressed 
to death. This simple grain of justice would have such dynamitic 
force that it would explode at once the whole system of iniquity 
herein exposed, and enable the Church to hold her own at all 
points, beginning at the School. 


Henry Hayman, D.D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


What are Moderate Liberals to do? 


To rae Eprrors or Tax “ Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The action to be taken, in the present, by Moderate Liberals, has 
been much discussed of late, and very satisfactorily settled for them—by 
others. I venture to add a few remarks from a member of the body 
itself. I certainly know of some, and I think it possible that there are. 
a good many, who share the opinions which I wish to express. 

We are dissatisfied with the traditional division into Liberals and 
Conservatives, because it does not represent the natural cleavage of 
political opinion, in the new era upon which we are entering. We have 
far more in common with the Moderate Conservatives than with the 
advanced or “robust” Liberals. And we believe the Moderate Con- 
servatives to have far more in common with us than they have with 
certain influential members of their own Party—politicians who may 
any day join the most advanced Liberals, to no one’s surprise and,. 
perhaps I may add, to no one’s loss. 

We therefore look forward to a new division of politicians into two 
classes of men, who would be described, from our point of view, as. 
Moderates and Ultras ; nor are we, at present, at all inclined to support 
a Liberal Party en bloc, one half of which—and that apparently the more- 
vigorous half—avows objects of which we distinctly disapprove. 

I will take a few of the leading points in question—points on which I 
hope constituents will require a clear declaration from their candidates. 
The time is past for a mere repetition of party shibboleths, or a simple 
avowal of loyalty to this or that party leader. 

Hereditary legislatorship is open to objections too obvious to need 
statement. If retained—and its retention would perhaps be, on the 
whole, desirable—it will undoubtedly have to be qualified by further con- 
ditions than those at present imposed. But the existence of a Chamber 
not dependent upon periodical re-election is an advantage so great that 
Ican see no consideration which would justify its sacrifice. While, 
therefore, I should willingly welcome proposals for the reform of the 
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House of Lords, I shall not give my support to any candidate who does 
not declare himself against either its abolition or its reduction to poli- 
tical insignificance. And I do not think I am alone in this intention. 

Most moderate politicians have probably come to much the same con- 
clusion about the Established Church of England, although not in this 
case, as in that of the House of Lords, on the ground of Constitutional 
importance, but on the ground of general utility. Reasonable reform, 
which will make the Church more that of the whole people than it is at 
present, will be gladly hailed. But of any immediate plan, or ultimate 
intention, gratuitously to destroy an institution so useful and so popular 
as the Establishment, a distinct disavowal will be required. 

The condition of our labouring class will deservedly occupy a leading 
place in the consideration of our new Parliament. “The endeavour to 
ameliorate that condition will at least be professed by candidates for 
popular suffrage; but something more explicit than this profession 
should be required by all thinking voters. On certain reforms, which 
more remotely touch this question, most moderate men will probably be 
agreed. Such are, the removal of the obstacles which still impede the 
easy transfer of land; the placing of this kind of property upon a really 
equal footing with other kinds, in respect of taxation and of devolution 
on intestacy. These remedies may remove the present impossibility for 
a poor man to purchase land ; they will not make it a good investment 
for him, nor will they find him the money to invest. 

Again, it may be advisable to improve the condition of holders of land 
for less than freehold interests, by conferring on them statutory rights 
incapable of being divested by contract; but it must always be remem- 
bered that the greater the increase of these rights the less will be the 
inclination of the landlord, or ultimate owner, to lay out money upon 
his diminished interest. Nor will any provisions of this kind place the 
poor man in the position of a tenant of land, though they may improve 
that position when he has attained it. It has been clearly enough seen 
by others, as well as by our advanced reformers, that something beyond 
these reforms is required, if the condition of our labouring class is to be 
substantially ameliorated. 

The further measures requisite may be, either an extension of powers 
and remedies already existing, or a new departure in a distinctly 
socialistic direction. To the first class belong a more efficient sanitary 
law than we now possess, with much less regard than is at present 
shown to conflicting interests; a better-systematized provision for 
emigration ; and a general subsidizing of thrift, even at a commercial 
loss to the public purse. This last I believe to be simply the best ex- 
penditure of national money that can be conceived—one which might 
supply the working man with a hopeful object, to compete with the 
temptations of his earlier career—one which, even in the less fortunate 
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cases, might convert the pauper’s old age into that of a comfortable 
annuitant, living on the fund that he himself has helped to form. 

These measures may, of course, prove inefficient ; but I think mode- 
rate men will at least give their advocates a hearmg, as compared with 
the more advanced politicians who are for the nationalization of private 
property in land, and for a graduated direct taxation. 

Compulsory powers to take land for public purposes are familiar 
enough to the landed proprietor ; but they have hitherto been exercised 
only by special authority, and after due consideration before fairly dis- 
interested bodies. Constituencies will surely look with suspicion, both 
in the interest of the landowner and in that of the ratepayer, upon the 
proposed application of these powers, for any but very clearly limited 
purposes, at the option of Local Boards. But such proposals are not 
all. Reference has been made to an original community of land, and 
the restoration of that state of things has been hinted at. Whether 
this enormous change is to be effected with or without fair compensa- 
tion for existing interests, has not been made very clear. In the latter 
case, I can scarcely conceive the owners of land submitting to so gross 
an injustice without an actual fight ; in the former, the burden laid upon 
the community, to provide the necessary funds, would outweigh all 
advantage from the nationalization of the land. 

A graduated Income Tax is—there is no disguising the fact—a 
measure of partial confiscation. When fairly levied upon net receipts, 
it is possible that this impost might be considered the least objection- 
able of all the socialistic measures proposed for the benefit of the 
labouring class. If the burden is really unavoidable, its main weight 
would at least be thrown upon those best able to bear it. Still, so 
questionable a proceeding as unequal direct taxation could hardly be 
accepted, without securing the disposition to keep it within reasonable 
limits, by making all voters subject, in some small degree, to the pay- 
ment of Income Tax themselves. 

One thing seems self-evident, that no prudent or patriotic voter 
should support any candidate who does not express himself very clearly 
on the more advanced or socialistic proposals to which I have referred, 
now that those proposals have been distinctly brought before the public: 
by the highest and most influential authorities. Against the orators 
who vaguely hold out impossible hopes, which can only embitter the 
hardships of those to whom they are held out, all moderate men will 
oppose the most strenuous resistance, from whatever camp these orators 
may come. 

There are other points, besides those hitherto mentioned, to which I 
myself attach scarcely less importance—notably, the enfranchisement of 
women, and proportional or minority representation. The division, 
however, of opinion on these latter questions does not appear to me to 
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coincide with the line drawn either between Liberals and Conservatives 
or between Moderates and Ultras. Upon the other matters which I 
have mentioned, I believe that moderate men of both the present 
nominal parties differ toto caelo from their extreme associates, and will 
show that difference by their votes. 

On foreign policy, as on the treatment of Ireland, I fail to see such 
a difference between our traditional parties as to justify any decided 
preference in the mind of a patriotic Englishman for the one or the 
other. On both sides we find brave words—and conduct much the 
reverse of brave—admirable general principles, followed by the strangest 
methods of carrying those principles out. If the Kilmainham arrange- 
ment alienated half the Liberals, the recent disavowal of Lord Spencer 
has done much the same for half the Conservatives. If our conduct in 
Egypt has earned us the contempt of the world, it is rather on account 
of the divisions in the Liberal Party itself, than of any assignable 
difference between Liberal and Conservative politics. On these ques- 
tions, in fact, more than anywhere else, I seem to trace a demand for 
the independent member, who cares more for the honour and integrity 
of the Empire than he does for a party triumph. 

The practical tenour of these remarks, so far as they may have any 
effect upon voters, is, to a certain extent, of a negative character : it is 
against pledging oneself to any party candidate, and in favour of 
reserving one’s vote for that candidate who appears, by his antecedents 
and his address, to be the best man. I am aware of the objections 
raised by political moralists against such a course: and I admit that 
government by party is, in the regular order of things, a necessity. 
But I hold very strongly, and I believe many others hold with me, that, 
in the present time of change, the nominal party division is unreal ; 
that the sooner it is replaced by a real one the better; and that this 
replacement is most likely to be brought about by the return of inde- 
pendent moderates. 

Iam, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
E. C. Crarx, 
Regius Professor of Civil Law,. 
Cambridge. 


Shakespear and Epictetus. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
Can any of your readers tell me whether there existed in 
Shakespear’s time an English (or Latin) translation of Arrian’s Dis- 
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courses of Epictetus? The following parallelisms seem to show that he 
was acquainted with the Discourses, and he would hardly have had 
Greek enough, by Ben Jonson’s account, to read them in the original. 
The citations from the Discourses are taken from Mr. George Long’s 
well-known translation. 
If thou art rich, thou’ rt poor. 
For, like an ass, whose back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloads thee. 
M. for M. iii. 1. 
You ought to possess your whole body as a poor ass loaded, as long as it is possible, 
as long as you are allowed. 
Epic. iv. 2. 
IL. 
The sense of death is most in apprehension, 


M. for M. iii. 1. 
For death or pain is not formidable, but the fear of death and pain. 


Epic. ii. 1 


Il. 
Death is a fearful thing . . 
And a shamed life a hateful. 
M. for M. iii. 1 
For this reason we commend the poet who said— 
‘Not death is evil, but a shameful death.” 
Epic. iii. 1. 
IV. 
Friend hast thou none; 
For thine own bowels which do call thee sire, 
The mere effusion of thy proper loins, 
Do curse the gout, serpigo, and the rheum, 
For ending thee no sooner. 
M. for M. iii. 1. 
Throw between yourself and your son a little estate, and you will know how soon he 
will wish to bury you, and how goon you wish your son to die. 
Epic. ii. 22. 


¥. 
At Christmas I no more desire a rose, } 

Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled shows ; 

But like of each thing that in season grows. } 

L. L. Li. 1. 

Nor has it been given to you for all time, but as a fig is given to you, or a bunch of 
grapes, at the appointed season of the year. But if you wish for these things in winter 
you are a fool. 

Epic. iii. 24. 
VI. 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax 
And melt in her own fire. 
Ham, iii. 4. 

I advise you to be careful in your association with common persons: if you are not, 
every day, like wax in the sun, there will be melted away whatever you inscribe on 
your minds in the schools. ‘ 
Epic. iii. 16, 
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VIL. 
Ham.—Denmark’s a prison. 
* * 
Ros.—We think not so, my lord. 
Ham.—Why, then, ’tis none to you; for there is nothing 
either good or bad but thinking makes it so. 
Ham. ii. 2. 
We shall no longer allege as causes of any evil to us, either slave or neighbour, or 
wife or children, being persuaded that if we do not think things to be what we do think 
them to be, we shall not do the acts which follow from such opinions; and as to 
thinking or not thinking, that is in our power and not in externals. 
Epic. i. 11. 
VII. 
Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, 
There shall be no more cakes and ale ? 
T. N. ii. 3. 
It is nauseous to listen to your exhortations and your miserable “ virtue” which is 
talked of up the street and down the street. 
Epic. iii. 16. 
IX. 
For there was never yet philosopher, 
That could endure the toothache patiently. 
Much Ado, v. 1. 
Hang up philosophy! 
Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 
Displant a town, reverse a prince’s doom, 
It helps not, it prevails not. 
Rom. Jul. iii. 18. 


A man who has a fever may say: If I philosophize any longer may I be hanged. 
Epic. iii. 10. 


x. 
And your affections are 
A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 
Which would increase his evil. 
Cor. i 1. 
Do you not know, then, what is the thirst of a man who has a fever? He possesses 
that which is in no degree like the thirst of a man who is in health: for the man who 
is in health ceases to be thirsty after he has drunk ; but the sick man, being pleased 
for a short time, has a nausea; he converts the drink into bile, vomits, is griped, and 
made more thirsty. 
Epic. iv. 9. 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 


14th September 1885. C. J. I. 


Free Trade. 


To rae Eprtors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
I missed seeing your August number at the time it came out, or 
I should have made an earlier rejoinder to the letter of your corre- 
spondent ‘ It.” 
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The question which I propounded in my letter of the 8rd June was to 
the following effect :—Suppose I have a pound a week to expend in the 
purchase of (say) knitted stockings, and suppose I elect to buy them of 
an old woman in Calais instead of an old woman in Dover, who are the 
English people who will get an advantage corresponding to what the 
Dover woman will certainly lose ? 

To this your correspondent seems to reply that this corresponding 
advantage would be gained by some other English manufacturer 
(whether of stockings or other articles is of course immaterial), and that 
this must be so, because every import implies necessarily a corresponding 
export; and because, therefore, there must be an export of something 
corresponding to my imported stockings. 

Now, I fully understand and recognize the law that for every import 
there must be a corresponding export; but in the case of the imported 
stockings, I hold that the corresponding export is to be found in the 
sovereigns which are sent to pay for them. When I have received the 
stockings and the Calais woman has received the sovereigns, the trans- 
action appears to me to be completely balanced and settled. 

Supposing I bought the stockings of the Dover woman, she would get 
the sovereigns ; and she might if she liked expend them in the purchase 
of flour and other necessaries from the market at Calais (another com- 
plete and “ balanced” transaction): and on the provisions so purchased 
this English woman and her family would live,—to the exclusion of the 
old lady at Calais, who, if I employed her, might be buying the same 
provisions with the same sovereigns and living thereon. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
FRETENSIs. 
12th September 1885. 


The Value of the Ideal. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe Nationat Review.” 


GENTLEMEN, 
I read with considerable interest the ingenious dialogue in your 
last number entitled ‘‘ The Value of the Ideal.” 

I find the writer comes to the following conclusion about Art: ‘ Art, 
my dear boy, exists, not because the things outside us clamour to have 
their portraits taken, but because the things, the desires within us, 
clamour for a particular kind of satisfaction.” And again: ‘ You will 
learn that what your imagination and your heart have made for you, 
and what resides within your own, soul, is the one and only thing of 
which you can be certain.” 
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It appears to me that this is rather a questionable principle to 
assume as a foundation of Art. Art does not exist solely for the pleasure 
of the artist, but for the pleasure of society, and to represent it as a 
mere vehicle for the representation of the ideas of the individual mind 
is to sweep away all the restraints of law and order, and to provide an 
apology for every kind of eccentricity, obscurity, and affectation which 
the individual may choose to cultivate. The ‘ Naturalistic’’ School 
against which the writer is arguing are, in truth, complete idealists 
their prominent idea being to destroy all traditions and conventions 
as to the nature of beauty, and to substitute for them some arbitrary 
system of their own, which they are pleased to call by the name of 
Nature. That is their ideal: and I cannot see how their position is 
affected by the arguments of Mr. Baldwin. 

The writer should have called his paper ‘“‘ The Value of an Ideal ” 
and then he would have had everybody on his side. 

I agree with him in thinking that “the Ideal” is the foundation of 
all true Art. 

But the question is, ‘‘ What is the Ideal?” 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Inquirer. 
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